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Foreword 
HAMZA YUSUF HANSON 


following the Prophet’s life, Muslims relied upon an ethos 

of trust in the teaching, and faith was not fortified with dis- 
cursive reason. The first creeds were simple and easy to grasp, 
and the reasons within the revelation were deemed sufficient. 
The Prophet 4% himself had warned his followers not to delve too 
deeply into abstruse questions about fate and destiny, and his 
counsel instilled in early scholars a hesitancy to tread the waters 
of theology. 

The emergent Muslim community followed an elementary and 
effective creed drawn directly from the Qur’an and the hadith of 
the Prophet # and best exemplified in the initial traditionalist 
(athari) work of Imam al-Tahawi (d. 321 AH/933 CE), which had 
the assent of the great schools of Islam despite the differences 
among Muslim theologians. Another important creed of that 
period that eschewed speculative theology or scholastic sophis- 
tication—known as subtle dialectical theology (daqiq al-kalam)— 
was the work of Ibn Abi Zayd (d. 386/996), a great Maliki jurist of 
Tunisia, who summarized early Muslim belief in the introduction 
to his Al-Risdlah (The epistle). 

The nascent fideistic creeds of Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795), 
Abi Hanifah al-Nu‘man (d. 150/767), and Ahmad b. Hanbal 
(d. 241/855) had no prescriptive methodology to address the ques- 
tions that confronted scholars of the second century, other than to 
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; . ‘4c into uncharted theologj 
countenance belief ae" Peau heavily by Christians 
eT be lesser extent, by the Jews (whose faith wag 
more fideistic than that of Orthodox Christianity and focused on 
esi encountered the Byzantines and the great 
Peripatetic schools of the Levant and Persia, they re : grapple 
with questions from sophisticated theologians and philosophers 
who wanted to know the nature of God. For example, they asked 
whether God’s attributes, such as God's speech, were eternal; if 
so, given that Jesus was the logos (kalimah) according to both the 
New Testament and the Qur'an, they asked if Jesus was coeter- 
nal with the Creator. As Greek thought—especially the works of 
Aristotle, Plato, and Plotinus translated into Arabic—entered 
into the Muslim ethos, it posed perplexing philosophical ques- 
tions for Muslims. These challenges opened up new avenues 
of interest for intellectually thirsty Muslim thinkers and subse- 
quently led to creedal disputes that arose from the metaphysical 
debates such challenges evoked. 

The dialectic that emerged in the incipient Muslim intellec- 
tual tradition had its genesis in two distinct schools of thought: 
staunch traditionalist schools, which prioritized faith over rea- 
son, and the rationalist school of the Mu‘tazilah, which privi- 
leged reason over a stark literalist reading of revelation. 

The Mu‘tazilah, an Iraqi school that arose in the eighth centu- 
ty from a dispute between Wasil b. ‘Ata’ (d. 130/748) and Hasan 
al-Basri (d. 110/728), a Sunni scholar, grew in prominence, 
and after being adopted by the caliphs, especially al-Ma’min 
(d. 218/833), spread from its center in Basra to Baghdad and be- 
yond. However, the attempt to understand revelation through the 
prism of human reason led to problematic positions, especially 
regarding free will and the problem of evil. One of the great stu- 
dents of the school, Abi al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/936), abat- 
doned the rationalists in his response to—according to the most 
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accepted story—a series of dreams in which the Prophet @ came 
to him. Initially, he joined Ahmad’s more fideistic school, and 
later he formulated his own school to defend the Sunni creed, in- 
corporating the most useful tools introduced by the Mu‘tazilah. 

While the Ash‘aris consolidated the foundations of their school 
in Iraq, another great theological school was emerging in Central 
Asia—that of Imam Abi Mansir al-Maturidi (d. 333/944). A bril- 
liant follower of Abii Hanifah’s juristic school, Abi Mansir intro- 
duced a sophisticated approach to theology that would develop 
into a formidable scholastic tradition adopted by the majority of 
Hanafi scholars and their followers. 

These three great scholastic theological traditions of Muslim 
civilization—the Mu‘tazili, Ash‘ari, and Maturidi—competed 
for ascendency among the scholastic classes during the third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries of the Hijrah calendar, The Ash‘ari and 
Maturidi creedal schools, which sought a balance between faith 
and reason (naql and ‘aql) in the Islamic tradition, emerged victo- 
rious over the rationalist school of the Mu‘tazilah. That balance, 
that necessary symbiosis between reason and revelation, crystal- 
lized into the normative and moderate Sunni tradition, protect- 
ing people from falling away from faith due to an unexamined 
reliance on reason and from falling into blind dogmatism—or 
worse, zealous fanaticism—due to a faith that fails to employ 
reason. 

One of the most important intermediate texts of the Maturidi 
school, Al-Bidayah, had a profound influence on Muslim scholas- 
tics and was widely used and often cited in some of the most im- 
portant commentaries of both the Maturidi and Ash‘ari schools. 
In perhaps the most widely studied commentary on Sunni creed, 
the polymath and Ash‘ari scholastic theologian Sa‘d al-Din 
al-Taftazani (d. 792/1390) quotes extensively from Al-Bidayah. 
This Ash‘ari exposition of the Maturidi creed of Imam al-Nasafi 
(d. 508/114) indicates the high status and authority Al-Bidayah 
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held among the two schools that would come to dominate the 
i i rid. 

gripe HE and commentary by Shaykh Faraz 

Khan—a well-schooled, budding scholastic himself—qualifies 

as the first major translation of a foundational Maturidi text into 

the English language. Such texts remain relevant to the contin- 
ued theological discourse within Islam and without, given the 
Maturidi school’s continued relevance, which cannot be overstat- 
ed. The school’s perpetuity remains ensured by its unique char- 
acteristics: its soft natural law approach, which counters the hard 
Mu‘tazili position; its affirmation of the centrality of reason; its 
emphasis on moral accountability in the absence of revelation; 
and its subtle awareness of the seemingly intractable problems of 
causation, free will, and divine determinism that reveal its con- 
cern for the most compelling problems of theology. Moreover, 
the school found a marvelous middle space that enables such 
theological bugbears and paradoxes to be subdued and resolved 
through an awareness of antinomies, for want of a better word, 
which allows theologians to distinguish between the various 
degrees of existence (maratib al-wujiid), each degree with its own 
postulates and principles. 

Kalam (Islamic theology), like all the great sciences and teach- 
ings of Islam, needs renewal and development, especially in light 
of the immense strides our species has made in the physical sci- 
ences—sciences that Muslim theologians were always engaged in 
during the great periods of Muslim intellectual flourishing. Our 
scholars dealt with the most knotty and enigmatic problems of 
physics, cosmology, and theology, and many of their resolutions 
and reconciliations are as relevant today as they were a thousand 
years ago. 

A proverb often quoted by Muslim scholastics states, “Stop 
where they stopped, and then proceed.” In other words, we must 
know what the ancients knew before we can add to or subtract 
from their profuse and fertile legacy. 
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Our challenge, then, is a formidable one: to rediscover and 
renew Islamic theology, to reconcile the divorce between the 
modern physical sciences and the theological and ethical con- 
siderations of the religious sciences, and to restore the balance 
between reason and revelation. The human condition, after 
millennia, remains the same, and the questions that confront 
and challenge us are perennial ones that every generation must 
ultimately face if an unexamined life is to be avoided: What is 
this world (ontology)? Where did it come from (cosmology)? 
How do we know anything (epistemology)? What do we do 
while we are here (soteriology)? And finally, where are we going 
(eschatology)? 

All the world’s religions engage these evergreen questions; yet, 
for Muslims, the answers to them dwell in the very heart and es- 
sence of Islam's revelation as expressed and formalized in its great 
creeds, waiting only to be discovered anew. You, gentle reader, 
may be pleasantly surprised to find many of the answers you have 
been searching for by beginning with this “beginning’—this 
introduction, or Al-Bidayah. 
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lighten people regarding reality, in a profoundly full on- 

tological sense, as well as to guide them on how to live 
in the world in accordance with that reality—namely, to know, 
love, and worship the abidingly real (God, the exalted) and to 
serve His creation with nobility and purpose. In the language 
of philosophy, religion’s point of departure is metaphysics—the 
science of being and of first principles and the foundation of re- 
ligion's law and virtue ethics, from which emanate its politics. 
Unfortunately, the first principles that ground our knowledge of 
metaphysics have not fared well in recent intellectual history. In 
many ways, Western post-Enlightenment modernity represents a 
departure from first principles, while the postmodernity that fol- 
lowed is characterized by their very deconstruction. Rather than 
first principles, power structures are fundamentally what must 
be known and understood to discover reality; accordingly, decon- 
struction of their linguistic and political foundations reveals the 
subjective biases of what various societies deem real. Thus, ours 
is an era that generally deems the notion of universal and abso- 
lute truth to be an antiquated idea, a mere relic of the medieval 
past, and replaces it with a multiplicity of plastic words and trac- 
table truths, each relative to a people’s experience, culture, his- 
tory, or worldview. To the chagrin of biology, even gender is not 
spared from the deconstructionist onslaught. The understand- 
ing of truth as correspondence between ideas or propositions 
and objective reality is replaced with coherence or pragmatic 
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theories of truth: truth is our integration of beliefs into a coherent 
er works for us as members of a society, 

For thoroughgoing postmodernists, truth is whatever consensus 
is arrived at by politically influential members of society, whose 
social deliberations construct reality. And despite the incoher- 
ence of such forms of relativism, in that they are truth claims re. 
garding the way the world actually is and therefore need some 
level of correspondence to make their arguments, many of their 
proponents consider religion a nuisance at best. But for People 
genuinely in search of meaning and of guidance, of the ultimate 
telos of existence and its ground of being, divinely revealed relj- 
gion remains a beacon of hope, a lighthouse in the vast ocean of 


philosophical unruliness. 
Because modern man often recoils at the notion of absolute 


truth, due to a perception of resultant intolerance, it must be 
underscored that the doctrinal exclusion entailed by objective 
truth does not preclude sociopolitical harmony; both principles 
are essential for the human family. The diversity of the human 
spectrum is an opportunity for mutual recognition and benefit, 
for it is predicated on a shared humanity that demands peace- 
ful coexistence and respect for the other’ Truth, however, is 
but one. Epistemological realism asserts that contrary proposi- 
tions cannot be simultaneously true, for the human mind does 
not construct reality but discovers it. Thus, far more than just a 
code of legal strictures or a set of rituals, authentic religion is an 
expression of metaphysics; a recognition of reality as it truly is; 
and at bottom, a remembrance of the divine. Through that re- 
membrance, human consciousness is imbued with a sense of 
the sacred—an illumination that increasingly permeates one’s 
very being and enables the individual to discern truth from false- 
hood and thereby lead a sincere life of virtue, altruism, emp 
thy, and love. The soul’s illumination also provides self-aware 
ness of one’s faults and shortcomings, which one must contin- 
uously struggle to overcome yet which also serve the purpose ° 
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reminding the enlightened that all good is from God alone, who 
often uses human error to apprise the faithful of their perennial 
need for His help. At its core, authentic religion is a recollection 
of a primordial encounter, the divine covenant before the cre- 
ation of the world, when all souls were gathered in the presence 
of their Creator, who asked in His astonishing and ineffable maj- 
esty, “Am I not your Lord?” Without hesitation or misgiving, ev- 
ery soul replied, “Indeed.” 

According to Islamic scripture, all prophets taught that the 
supreme virtue from which other virtues are derived is to know 
reality, acquiesce to it, and express it verbally: “There is no deity 
but God” (La ilaha ill Allah), coupled with a second act of sub- 
mission to the prophetic messenger of one’s era, the expres- 
sion of which since the seventh century until the end of time is 
“Muhammad # is God's Messenger” (Muhammad tasill Allah). 
This virtue of faith and submission (al-iman wa al-islam) is the key 
to salvation. Though predicated on a cognitive state (certitude), 
it is still a moral virtue, given that it entails a genuine movement 
of the soul: to humbly accept and submit to what one knows to be 
true. Faith, then, culminates with the simple verbal articulation, 
whereby the illumination in the heart becomes manifest in the 
world. 

The Islamic conception of faith—submission of the heart 
to absolute reality, which the individual knows with certitude 
through sound reasoning of the intellect—differs fundamentally 
from conceptions of faith as essentially unreasonable or illogical 
and hence requiring a leap beyond logic. Such a conception is 
often attributed to the Danish existentialist Spren Kierkegaard 
(d. 1855), who regarded the absurd as the very object of faith. 
According to a literal interpretation of Kierkegaard’s discourse 
on religion, faith is principally an irrational experience since re- 
ligious belief cannot be grounded in reason.’ In the dialectic of 
modern European philosophy, Immanuel Kant (d. 1804) ostensi- 
bly refuted the three main arguments for the existence of God: the 
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teleological, cosmological, and ontological proofs in their 
Western presentations. Theism, divested of any rational ground- 
ing in Kierkegaard’s cognitive world, was relegated to a new 
epistemology: just as Abraham 3@ displayed a profound leap of 
faith when called to sacrifice his son, so too must the individual 
leap into affirming God's existence by the very act of faith. One 
must go beyond the laws of reason if one is to have religion, since 
reason cannot lead one to God. 

Traditional theism would regard such a similitude as a false 
analogy. In Islam, Abraham's willingness to sacrifice his son 
demonstrates the great prophet's virtue of reliance [upon God] 
(tawakkul), which is conceptually distinct from faith (iman), al- 
though reliance arises from faith and profoundly reinforces it. 
The act of reliance, of placing one’s trust and optimism in God, 
certainly involves a leap, sometimes immense, in believing that 
worldly situations will unfold with merciful outcomes and reveal 
hidden grace, whether in this life or the next. However difficult 
life's vicissitudes might be, God remains in control, and the be- 
liever relies upon Him for facilitation, gentleness, spiritual open- 
ings, and deliverance. God is, after all, the Lord of miracles; the 
laws of physics are vulnerable to interruption by divine fiat. It was 
only by God's power that Moses x@ parted the Red Sea and that 
Jesus <@ gave sight to the blind, healed the leper, and brought 
the dead back to life. It was also by this same infinite power that 
Muhammad 4 ascended through the heavens one night to wit- 
ness God's greatest signs. But faith in God, the abidingly real, 
is rooted in reason and in the negation of all that is logically ab- 
surd—based on the immutable logical laws of identity, excluded 
middle, and non-contradiction, the denial of which presupposes 
them—and is based on distinct metaphysical categories, such as 
necessity, possibility, and impossibility, as well as eternality or 
infinitude versus temporality or finitude. Sound metaphysics is 
a ground in which certain faith is planted and where it flour- 
ishes. 
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Pace Kant, God’s existence and oneness can be logically de- 
duced. By necessity, all things finite, temporal, and contingent 
point to the infinite, atemporal, and non-contingent—the eter- 
nal divine entity, who is necessarily existent. A world that is 
metaphysically possible is not self-sustaining or self-explaining; 
to avoid an infinite regress of Possibilities, its existence is ratio- 
nally explained only by a giver and sustainer of existence whose 
own existence is metaphysically necessary and who is thus eter- 
nal, who selected the world as it is among limitless possibilities, 
and who with omnipotent power created it as such. And no oth- 
er being or entity can share in this description and its implicit 
declaration of divinity, since any limitation of these necessary 
attributes would constitute a logical contradiction by rendering 
our conception of the eternal as non-eternal and the atemporal as 
temporal, for only the temporal can be limited. The specifications 
and multiplicity of the cosmos bespeak the eternality and unicity 
of its maker. 

The laws of physics can be bent or altogether broken; the 
quantum world has proclaimed this loudly. But the laws of meta- 
physics are inherently certain and absolute: nothing can simul- 
taneously exist and not exist (when considered from the same 
vantage), and the atemporal cannot be temporal nor resemble it 
in the least, nor can the ordination of one be two or three while 
remaining one. By the act of reliance upon God, as Abraham # 
epitomized, the believer may leap past the laws of physics and the 
expected patterns of worldly events. Through faith—the heart’s 
submission to God on the basis of certitude derived from rea- 
son—the believer’s existence and purpose are aligned with the 
laws of metaphysics. 


The Emergence of Formal Discursive Theology 

Muslim scholastics recognized metaphysics as the beginning of 
authentic religion and its foundations (or usill al-din, an Arabic 
term used in the Islamic intellectual tradition for the discipline of 
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theology). Other terms include monotheism (tawhid); the greater 
jurisprudence (al-figh al-akbar), in comparison with Islamic law, 
which was deemed the lesser jurisprudence, given that law stems 
from theology and is rooted in it; creedal theology (“aqidah); and 
as it is most well-known, discursive theology or kalam (kalam). A 
notable difference in the Abrahamic faiths is that theology in tra- 
ditional Christian or Jewish discourse encompasses topics that in 
the Islamic tradition are located outside kalam—in sciences such 
as the principles of jurisprudence (usill al-fiqh); Qur’anic exegesis 
(tafsir); and Sufism (tasawwuf), which comprises both ethics and 
mysticism. Specifically, kalam deals with tenets of faith pertain- 
ing to realities divine, prophetic, and eschatological. 

The earliest Muslims, though, did not engage in formal the- 
ology or enlist rational demonstration to defend creed. While 
the Qur'an contains rational arguments? for some creedal tenets, 
the Qur’anic style is not argumentative in a dialectical sense. The 
chapter “Sincerity” (Sirat al-ikhlas, 112:1-4), for example, pres- 
ents Islamic creed in a manner that is at once celestial and sub- 
lime yet accessible even for the unlearned: “Say: God is one. God 
is independent. He neither sired, nor was He sired. And no thing 
compares to Him.” All forms of idolatry, physical or mental, are 
shattered by the divine unicity—the categorical uniqueness and 
supreme oneness of God that admits of no partnership or compo- 
sition. God is eternally absolute (al-Samad), a name derived from 
a root word denoting a plenum, lacking any interstices or space, 
and also denoting orientation and directionality. The Arabs un- 
derstood from the first denotation that God in His plenitude has 
no need, and from the second denotation that all besides God is 
oriented to Him and utterly dependent on His fiat for existence 
and continuity. 

Yet rather than philosophize about monotheism and its im- 
plications, Islam’s early adherents pursued realization and righ- 
teousness; they sought only to serve God and seek His pleasure, 
and they understood that a slave simply hears and obeys. Indeed, 
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they saw the power of authentic religion to be experiential and 
transformative: God’s presence is evident through His wonders 
and signs (ayat), which imbue the world and the lives of humani- 
ty. The early Muslims were concerned with correct actions, which 
they viewed as immortal good deeds (baqiyat sdlihat) that would 
await them on Judgment Day, when humans are held accountable 
for their actions on earth. They had absorbed the Qur’anic mes- 
sage that this worldly life is merely the soil for planting the seeds 
of the next life. In addition, their immediate challenges were ex- 
istential because the nascent Muslim community was constantly 
aggressed upon; so besides worship and spirituality, their focus 
was on matters ethical and political. Philosophical exploration of 
theology and developing a formal theological discourse were not 
a priority because they were not a necessity. 

As the contemporary theologian Tim Winter notes, the uni- 
versal mercy of the Prophet Muhammad 4% at one level entails 
a religious teaching of “great simplicity,” whose basic features 
initially appeared rather uncomplicated, as a reflection of “the 
simplicity of an Abrahamic and ‘primordial’ monotheism (mil- 
lah Ibrahimiyyah hanifiyyah), marked by an iconoclastic rejection 
of idolatry, a call to repentance, and an unshakable trust in the 
justice and mercy of God.”4 Yet over successive generations, as 
Islamdom continued to expand and grow, Muslims became di- 
rectly exposed to the theological traditions of other religions. 
They were introduced to novel philosophical questions and new 
doctrinal challenges when they encountered an influx of converts 
from earlier traditions, as well as influences from the systems of 
thought of late antiquity (such as Hellenism). Numerous Muslim 
intellectuals adopted these views and modes of reasoning, result- 
ing in a colossal and sustained torrent of ideas that spawned new 
sects and, for scholars who were heirs of the prophetic tradition, 
threatened to seriously undermine sound exegesis. Winter ex- 
plains: 
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Monotheism, however, is never as simple as most of its advocates 
would wish. Its inbuilt paradoxes, which had already exercised and 
divided Jews and Christians, ensured that most Muslim thinkers 
came to recognise the need for a formal discipline of argument -_ 
proof which could establish the proper sense of a scripture which 
turned out to be open to many different interpretations. The trigger, 
in almost every case, was the need to defeat the whims (ahwa’) of her- 
etics and innovators.> 


The inbuilt paradoxes of monotheism presented critical chal- 
lenges for Muslim scholars, who needed to reconcile seeming 
contradictions, such as God’s unicity with the multiplicity of His 
attributes; the divine incorporeality with divine attributes that 
appeared to resemble human traits, such as mercy, tenderness, 
and love; divine foreknowledge and predestination with the free 
will of humans; the eternality of divine speech with the temporal- 
ity of the Qur’anic words; a believer’s faith status with his trans- 
gressions; and other apparent paradoxes, newly debated in the 
public discourse as Islamdom expanded, that would need a for- 
mal kalam to sort out. 

The community had also been wracked with political conflict 
and violence—assassinations, rebellion, and outright civil war— 
in the first decades after the Prophet’s death. In the ensuing 
chaos, emerging political factions adopted creedal positions on 
some of these paradoxes. Their concerns, however, were often 
more political than doctrinal. If a Muslim ruler who committed 
a grave sin could still be a believer, as mainstream scholars held, 
then his rule was valid and rebellion was interdicted, but if the 
transgression meant the ruler lost his faith status, as held by the 
radical and short-lived Khawarij, then his removal might be jus- 
tified. And if humans had free will, rulers were accountable for 
their acts of injustice, whereas a doctrine of outright predestina- 
tion that rejected free will could absolve them of their iniquities. 

Over the next century, several independent thinkers and 
novel sects arose, with a vast spectrum of opinions within and 
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between the groups. These sects included Mu'tazilites, Khawarij, 
Shia, Qadarites, Jabarites, and Murji’ites. The Mu‘tazilites had 
twenty subgroups, each of which anathematized the rest, and 
the Khawarij also had twenty subgroups.® Anathematization 
without scholarly sanction and due process had already led to 
internecine conflicts, resulting in violent rebellion within the 
Muslim community. For the scholars committed to preserving 
the prophetic teaching (sunnah), it became evident that a formal 
science of dialectic was needed, one that was rooted in both rea- 
son and scripture, in order to defend the exegesis they had inher- 
ited from the Prophet’s companions and to clarify the implica- 
tions of agreed-upon tenets. Hence, they worked to explicate the 
transmitted creed in a monumental framework of new cognitive 
frames and doctrinal exposition to meet the intellectual chal- 
lenges of their era, without undermining or diluting the heritage 
bequeathed unto them. 

In the words of the esteemed theologian Sa‘d al-Din 
al-Taftazani, the historical context that led to the formal disci- 
plines of Islamic theology and legal theory was as follows: 


The early generations of Muslims, of the companions and followers 
(God be pleased with them all)—due to the purity of their beliefs, 
by virtue of the blessing of keeping company with the Prophet # 
and their proximity to his time, and due to the scarcity of strife and 
disagreements, and due to their ability to consult the trustworthy— 
were in no need of codifying the two sciences [of theology and legal 
theory], of organizing them into chapters and sections, or of estab- 
lishing their primary and secondary issues. This condition lasted un- 
til much discord and rebellion erupted among the Muslims against 
their religious leaders, and there appeared divergent views along 
with the prevalence of heresies, unsanctioned innovation, and stub- 
born whims. Many verdicts were issued as more strife occurred, and 
scholars were consulted in the most pressing of matters. So, the latter 
engaged in rational investigation, the adducing of proofs, indepen- 
dent reasoning, deduction of rulings from scripture, formulation of 
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principles and foundational tenets, organization [of the disciplines 
of theology and legal theory] into chapters and sections, analysis of 
numerous issues with evidence, refutation of doubtful and confusing 
matters, specification of terms and nomenclature, and clarification 
of schools and different views [between orthodoxy and heresy]? 


These scholars, who represented the broad consensus of the 
Sunni tradition (jama‘ah), called themselves the people of the 
prophetic way and mainstream consensus (ahl al-sunnah wa 
al-jama‘ah) and came to represent normative Islam and its ortho- 
doxy, while divergent sects were recognized as bearers of hereti- 
cal innovation (ahl al-bid‘ah).* The critical work of two scholars 
in this discursive enterprise—Abi al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari and Aba 
Mansur al-Maturidi—launched the eponymous schools of the 
Ash‘aris and the Maturidis, which represented this orthodoxy. 
Formal kalam, first initiated by the Mu‘tazilites in their rational 
explanation and defense of novel doctrines, was appropriated by 
the Sunnis to deeply elaborate and explicate the Islamic creed 
and, in so doing, refute the opposition. The Hanbalis were also 
part of Sunni Islam, and some of their moderate scholars were 
able to successfully rebut a literalist pseudo-Hanbalism that es- 
poused anthropomorphism. However, while some Hanbalis 
were Ash‘ari, many abstained from formal discursive theolo- 
gy, preferring instead to merely transmit prophetic reports and 
a plain-sense reading of both law and creed and, as such, were 
termed traditionists (atharis). Kalam proper was discursive by 
nature, and Sunni theological and metaphysical exploration was 
undertaken specifically by Ash‘arism and Maturidism. 


The Maturidi Tradition 

Early Muslim Transoxania (Central Asia beyond the Oxus River) 
was the cradle of a robust intellectual milieu, in both the ratio- 
nal sciences and transmitted scriptural knowledge of Islam. The 


predominant school of law was Hanafi, with its intricate jurid- 
ical methodology and distinctive interpretive principles, In the 
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science of prophetic sayings (hadith), the greater region of 
Central an was the place of birth (or origin) of all six authors of 
Sunnism’s seminal works on the subject: al-Bukhari (d. 256/870), 
Muslim (d. 261/874), Ibn Majah (d. 273/887), Aba Dawad 
(d. 275/889), al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892), and al-Nasa’i (d. 303/915). 
Even outside Islam, the region was host to a multitude of reli- 
gions and schools of thought: Zoroastrianism, Manichaeism 
Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, and more. One anecdote fiom 
the life ofthe philosopher Avicenna (Ibn Sina, d. 428/1037) speaks 
to the countless ideas to be found there. Invited to the region to 
tend to the medical needs of Sultan Nith b. Mansir (d. 387/997), 
Avicenna was recompensed with permission to conduct research 
in the Bukharan imperial library; he later described how each 
library room was designated for a separate field of inquiry and 
recalled the myriad books of the ancients he found there that he 
had never seen before nor would see thereafter.? 

This dynamic intellectual ambience in Islam’s third/ninth cen- 
tury served as the backdrop of the scholastic work of Imam Abi 
Manstr Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Mahmidal-Maturidi. Born 
in Maturit/Maturid, a small village on the outskirts of Samarqand 
(in modern-day Uzbekistan), he was educated in jurisprudence 
(furii’) and theology/legal theory (usil) in the Hanafi tradition, 
with a direct chain of transmission to their master Abii Hanifah, 
from the town of Kufa in Iraq. Al-Maturidi’s main teachers in- 
clude Aba Bakr al-Jiizjani and Abi Nasr al-‘Iyadi, who were 
taught by students of the students of Abi Hanifah.” Al-‘Iyadi was 
especially recognized as a venerable theologian of Samarqand, 
having authored a treatise on the divine attributes, rebutting 
therein Mu‘tazilite doctrine in a somewhat rational kalam form, 
and also a text defending the Prophet’s companions from dispar- 
agement." Although both subjects were traditionally espoused by 
Sunnism (and proto-Sunnism), al-‘Iyadi’s two works were unique 
and possibly the first of their kind in the Eastern Hanafi tradi- 
tion, as previous creedal works simply listed tenets, without any 
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kalam-style refutation. It is not unlikely, then, that al-Maturidi 
was influenced by his teacher not only in what he learned but also 
in the use of formal reasoning in a dialectical form. Al-Maturidi 
later authored texts of presumably immense influence upon 
Hanafi scholasticism, such as Ta’wilat ahl al-sunnah (On Sunni 
hermeneutics), an extraordinary exegesis on the Qur’an; Kitab 
al-tawhid (The book of monotheism), a masterwork unprecedent- 
ed in its systematic treatment of theology and style of argumen- 
tation; and dozens of short doctrinal treatises refuting predomi- 
nant heresies of this time. Although accounts of al-Maturidi’s life 
are notably scant, his influence on Islamic thought is momen- 
tous. Clearly, his intellectual heirs directed their attention more 
to his theological contribution than to his personal biography. 

In addition to its diverse intellectual landscape, the region 
during al-Maturidi’s lifetime was characterized by great political 
stability under the Samanid dynasty, which ruled from 203/819 
to 395/1005. After the first civil wars in Islamic history, trig- 
gered by the tragic assassination of the third caliph, ‘Uthman b. 
“Affan & (d. 35/656), and lasting past the likewise iniquitous as- 
sassination of the fourth caliph, “Ali b. Abi Talib 4 (d. 40/661), 
the Umayyads gained control and ruled from 41/661 to 132/750, 
after which the Abbasids assumed power by revolution and ruled 
as an empire for halfa millennium until 656/1258. Yet, as early as 
the third/ninth century, centralized power in the Abbasid capital 
of Baghdad started to break down and resulted in a more nomi- 
nal caliphate, with real power dispersed among the many emer- 
gent regional dynasties, such as the Fatimids in North Africa, 
Egypt, and Syria; the Buyids in Persia and Mesopotamia; and the 
Samanids in Khurasan (Eastern Persia) and Transoxania. while 
much of the Nile to Oxus region at this time was governed by ee 
rulership, the Samanids were a critical mainstay of Sunnism- 
Moreover, ruling in an era of political commotion in Islamdom; 
they displayed a firm dedication to ethics, justice, knowledg® 
and religion; revived ancient Persian culture, especially lang" age 
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and literature; and became cele i 
Islamic art and architecture. pe Ee See ee 
As such, the Samanids fostered a nurturing environment for 
intellectual exploration, and al-Maturidi was among its most 
noted beneficiaries.* Having inherited the Muslim creed from 
his Hanafi forebears, al-Maturidi devoted his scholarly pursuits 
to preserving and defending that creed. Given that the teachings 
of numerous philosophical and religious traditions had reached 
Samargand by his time, al-Maturidi’s enterprise was grounded in 
the universal paradigm of systematic reasoning (‘aql) with which 
he addressed the concerns of his interlocutors without diluting 
the dictates of revelation (naql/sam‘/shar‘). Rooting scripture in 
rationalism, al-Maturidi set out to prove the soundness and certi- 
tude of theism in general and of Islam in particular. He also expli- 
cated the contents and implications of the Islamic faith, clarified 
misconceptions about the meaning of scripture, and reconciled 
the seeming contradictions of Muslim doctrine—the inbuilt par- 
adoxes alluded to earlier. 

The two aforementioned books by the Hanafi scholastic stand 
out most saliently in this regard: the Ta’wilat ahl al-sunnah and 
Kitab al-tawhid. The former is possibly the first of its kind in that 
it is a highly theological commentary on the Qur’an; prior exe- 
getical works focused mostly on relating prophetic traditions or 
exploring linguistic and grammatical issues. In his biography of 
al-Maturidi, Ibn Abi al-Wafa’ al-Qurashi (d. 775/1373) states re- 
garding the Ta’wilat, “It is an unparalleled book. No prior work in 
the entire discipline [of Qur’anic exegesis] even approaches it.” 
Al-Maturidi not only explores the meaning of verses but also clar- 
ifies doctrinal implications and refutes the misinterpretations 
of various sects, using logical proofs; other supporting verses; 
and most critically, the precedent of the earliest Muslims. In fact, 
and related to the title of his work (in Arabic, ta'wilat is the plural 
of ta'wil), al-Maturidi’s point of departure is to faithfully convey 
the meanings of scripture that the first generation of Islam had 
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provided. He begins his introduction with the statement “The dif- 
ference between ta’wil and tafsir [the standard term for Quranic 
exegesis] is, as has been said, ‘Tafsir is the explanation of the com- 
panions [of the Prophet Muhammad ], and ta’wil is the com- 
mentary of [subsequent] scholars.’”s For al-Maturidi, the former 
was authoritative, while the latter was but possible or probable. 
Besides evincing the intellectual humility of the great imam, his 
emphasis on this critical distinction illustrates how his paradigm 
of scholastic theology and its emphasis on rationalism never de- 
parted from the teachings of the salaf but authentically preserved 
them. 

In his magnum opus, Kitab al-tawhid, al-Maturidi most cogently 
fulfilled his theological quest; the book has been called his Summa 
Theologiae by the contemporary Bosnian theologian Mustafa 
Cerié,* and it appears to be the earliest theological-dialectical 
summa that survives from the Islamic heritage. Although prior 
creedal treatises were written in the Hanafi tradition, the Kitab 
al-tawhid is what Ulrich Rudolph, a contemporary Swiss scholar, 
describes as a “qualitative leap” therefrom, pointing to its nov- 
el thematic structure and formalized arguments against oppos- 
ing groups, along with its range of apologetics and polemics.” 
Throughout the work, al-Maturidi refutes individual theologians 
and more than thirty groups or currents of thought, including 
religions outside Islam and heterodox sects within Islam.* He 
constructs a systematic paradigm of Islamic theology, rooted ex- 
plicitly in rational and empirical investigation, without compro- 
mising revelatory teachings. Unsurprisingly, the Kitab al-tawhid 
served as a template for subsequent Maturidi literature in its 
overall form, thematic content, and dialectical nature. Indeed, 
Islam’s systematization of revealed knowledge is often under- 
stood as a response to foreign ideas, which compelled scholars 
such as al-Maturidi to reexamine and rearticulate that knowledge 


and its implications, while using much of the form, methods, 
and tools of their intellectual opponents. 
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Even though al-Maturidi was celebrated for developing a rich 
intellectual framework for the doctrines he inherited, most 
Maturidis saw their school as stemming directly from Imam Abi 
Hanifah, as suggested by the theological works of his successors, 
especially the Kitab usil al-din (The book of Islamic theology) of 
Abi al-Yusr al-Bazdawi (d. 493/1099) and the Tabsirat al-adillah fi 
usil al-din (An exposition of rational proofs in Islamic theology) 
of Abi al-Mu‘in al-Nasafi (d. 508/1114).9 It is difficult to ascer- 
tain how much of al-Maturidi’s discourse was a direct transmis- 
sion from Abi Hanifah, but the Maturidis were certainly work- 
ing from within the Hanafi tradition; in fact, the terms Maturidi 
and Hanafi are synonymous in some works of theology and legal 
theory.” Nevertheless, al-Maturidi also addressed novel issues 
that his Hanafi predecessors did not. In Kitab al-tawhid, he exam- 
ines topics such as epistemology, the ontic composition of the 
world, detailed proofs of God’s existence and attributes, prop- 
er methodology with scriptural hermeneutics, divine wisdom, 
predestination and the ontology of human action, and proofs 
of the prophethood of Muhammad g and his eschatological 
role of intercession. In fact, Ceri¢ suggests that the Hanafi ethos 
fostered al-Maturidi’s propensity to think independently and 
his willingness to afford reason a central role in his discourse.™ 
Hanafi methodology is recognized by many legal theorists for its 
strong emphasis on rational investigation and creative thought. 
However, Hanafi rationalism never compromised the Muslim 
creed, prophetic practice (sunnah), or the scholarly consensus 
(ijma‘) of the community, for it sought always to contextualize re- 
vealed knowledge, not supplant it. 

It was precisely due to al-Maturidi’s autonomous investiga- 
tions, along with his vital role of constructing a rational frame- 
work to undergird and safeguard the inherited Sunni creed, 
that later Hanafis designated the Samarqandi theologian as the 
eponym of their doctrinal school, their distinguished scholar 
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(shaykh), and the venerable leader of Sunni orthodoxy ( 


al-sunnah). "a's hl 


The Mutual Acceptance of Sunni Schools 
Despite al-Maturidi’s renown in Transoxania and in subse 
Hanafi discourse, the Samarqandi theologian is Strangely om; 

‘ ‘ t- 
ted from much Islamic heresiography (a genre of treatises 9 
heretical sects that also highlighted orthodoxy, such that Nia 
cussion of al-Maturidi would seem warranted), including a 
well-known works: Al-Farg bayn al-firaq (The differences between 
Muslim sects) of “Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi (d. 429/1037), Al-Mil al 
wa al-nihal (On religious and philosophical sects) of Abia al-Fath 
al-Shahrastani (d. 548/1153), and Al-Mugaddimah (The introduc. 
tion) of the later Ibn Khaldin (d. 808/1406). As such, Rudolph 
has aptly called al-Maturidi the “famous unknown’; even today, 
detailed examinations of his school and works are scant in con- 
temporary studies of Islamic classical theology, although increas- 
ingly more attention has been given to himas of ate. Historically, 
the Maturidi school was relatively unfamiliar in the Nile to Oxus 
region, even in Abu Hanifah’s city of Kufa in Iraq, until the 
fifth/eleventh century with the rise of the Seljuks, whose west- 
ward expansion introduced Maturidi theology to the local Ash‘ari 
scholars of the region.” 

This encounter marks a salient transition in Islamic intellec- 
tual history, with the mutual acceptance of Sunni schools. Sunni 
orthodoxy in the more central lands of Islamdom had hitherto 
been identified primarily with the Ash‘ari school, whose ¢p- 
onym is the distinguished Abi al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari. A former 
Mu‘tazilite, he renounced Mu‘tazilism and sought to rebut tt 
through its own method of systematic reasoning and dialectic 
and to defend the creed of the early Muslims (salaf). In reject 
ing the ultra-rationalism of the Mu'‘tazilites, while also wee 
the anthropomorphism of literalists who eschewed we two 
ism, al-Ash‘ari assumed a median position betwee? thos 


quent 
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extremes: one neglecting revelation in an apparent championing 
of reason and the other neglecting reason in an apparent champi- 
oning of revelation. Both hermeneutical extremes not only repre- 
sented unsanctioned innovations in light of the teachings of the 
early Muslims but also were fallacious, since a rationalism that 
deviates from scripture and precedent is in reality a quasi-ratio- 
nalism, and a commitment to revelation without at all invoking 
reason is in fact noncompliance with revelation, for the scripture 
itself instructs man to use his intellect. Clearly, a synthetic theol- 
ogy centered on revelation while grounded in reason and its first 
principles was most authentic to the Qur’an, the prophetic way, 
and the scholarly example of early Islam. Carving out the middle 
ground was a characteristic trait of the Ash‘ari school; it navi- 
gated a central pathway between what it saw as pernicious ex- 
cesses—between Qadarite denial of predestination and Jabarite 
determinism, between Murji’ite antinomianism and Kharijite 
anathematization, between the negation of divine attributes and 
outright corporealism, and so on. (The views of these and oth- 
er sects will be explored in detail in the text and annotations of 
Al-Bidayah.) The Samarqandi tradition of al-Maturidi also found 
itself between similar extremes, each of which it refuted in its 
resolve to safeguard the creed inherited from the salaf through its 
Kufan master. 

Both the Ash‘aris and Maturidis were remarkably simi- 
lar in their systematic defenses of the early Muslim creed, and 
that essential uniformity was duly noted in the next epoch of 
Islamic history. In that era, from the time of Nir al-Din al-Zangi 
(d. 69/1174) to the ascension of the Mamluks, who ruled Egypt 
from 648/1250 to 922/1517, a concerted effort was made to consol- 
idate the differing presentations of Sunni Islam. Its four schools 
of law—Hanafi, Maliki, Shafi’i, and Hanbali—agreed on the ul- 
timate sources of rulings and shared the same basic paradigm: 
the Qur’an, the prophetic practice (sunnah), scholarly consen- 
Sus (ijma‘), and legal analogy (qiyds). While there were important 
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ferences wee esp aeines fle surexpeetetion, those dif- 
n the scope of precedent 
encompassed by the vast sunnah and did not lead to outright sec- 
‘arianism. Earlier periods of high tension were aberrations; the 
more common order among the schools was acceptance of rea- 
sonable differences of opinion, which were seen essentially as 
reflection of divine mercy on the community. Scholars affirmed 
the underlying cohesiveness of the four schools; indeed, the ep- 
is ee ra ee ~ their students venerated one another, 

é ally fortified by the rulers of that watershed 
era, particularly the Mamluks, who encouraged the schools’ mu- 
tual accommodation; as such, it became an established principle 
that all Sunni legal schools had equal authority and validity and 
that none of them espoused heterodox opinions. Nevertheless, 
debates continued, especially through the dialectic style of their 
teaching manuals, but disagreements were by consensus per- 
ceived as occurring within the confines of the broad Sunni ortho- 
doxy and mainstream consensus. 

This mutual recognition extended beyond jurisprudence 
to include Sunni theology, as can be seen, for example, in 
the work of the esteemed Shafi’i-Ash‘ari judge Taj al-Din 
al-Subki (d. 771/1370). After surveying the literature of the Hanafi- 
Maturidi doctrine, al-Subki concluded that the Transoxanian 
tradition was a sister school of the Ash‘aris: their foundational 
beliefs were in agreement, and differences pertained only to an- 
cillary matters. Specifically, he identified only thirteen points of 
disagreement between them, seven of which he deemed purely 
semantic; of the six actual differences, two are purely theoretical, 
and all were regarded by most scholars to be relatively minor. So 
there was no valid basis for one school to charge the other with 
heresy (bid‘ah) or a fortiori with disbelief (kufr). Both the Maturidi 
and Ash‘ari schools, though, were in agreement in condemning 
sects such as the Mu‘tazilites, Khawarij, and anthropomorphists 
as heretical, though still Muslim, and also in regarding certain 
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philosophical positions and outright corporealism (in interpret- 
ing divine qualities) as fully outside Islam. Reflecting the spirit of 
harmonization that characterized his era, al-Subki affirms that 
Sunni orthodoxy comprises two kalam traditions, Ash‘arism and 
Maturidism.* 

Later manuals of Sunnism confirm al-Subki’s assess- 
ment; most conspicuous is the commentary of the Ash‘ari 
scholar Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani on the creed of the Maturidi 
scholar Najm al-Din Abi Hafs ‘Umar b. Muhammad 
al-Nasafi (d. 537/1142). Widely acclaimed across Muslim lands, it 
was taught in most traditional seminaries of Islamdom including 
the Levant, Iraq, Anatolia, the Balkans, the Caucasus, and the 
Indian subcontinent. The universal acceptance of the textbook, 
which was an Ash‘ari-Maturidi amalgamation, signifies the es- 
sential harmony of the two Sunni expressions, coalesced as they 
were into one orthodoxy. 


On Al-Bidayah and Its Author 

Al-Bidayah fi usil al-din (An introduction to Islamic theology) is a 
text on Maturidi theology, a concise yet thorough manual of key 
doctrinal issues that were historically debated in Central Asia. 
Similar to al-Maturidi’s Kitab al-tawhid, with which it shares both 
content and structure, it is a dialectical work that refutes the erro- 
neous positions of groups within Islam and of other religions and 
philosophies. Al-Bidayah deals with epistemology, the temporali- 
ty of the cosmos, the cosmological argument for the existence of 
God, thedivinenamesandattributes, divine dissimilarity from cre- 
ation, evidence of the prophethood of Muhammad #%, and many 
other issues. The discussions are uncomplicated and unencum- 
bered by technical terminology, and the positions of orthodoxy are 
presented with rational and scriptural evidence, along with rebut- 
tals of critiques from within and outside Islam. The text is taught 
to this day in certain regions of Hanafi scholasticism. In some 
parts of Turkey, for example, students are taught Al-Bidayah after 
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Siri ye ce Al-Figh al-akbar (The greater juris- 
pea danifah and Bad’ al-amdli (The beginning of 
dictations) of the Maturidi Siraj al-Din al-Ushi (4. 569/1173); 
then, foundational theological instruction culminates with the 
aforementioned Sharh al-‘aga’id al-Nasafiyyah (A commentary on 
al-Nasafi’s creed) of Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani. Finally, as with 
any classical text of the Islamic sciences, students should study 
Al-Bidayah with a qualified teacher who acquired his or her re- 
ligious knowledge from a qualified teacher, and so on back to 
scholars of the established Sunni schools and ultimately to the 
companions and the Prophet himself $s. 

The author of Al-Biddyah fi usiil al-din is Nir al-Din Abu 
Muhammad Ahmad b. Mahmid al-Sabini, a foremost 
sixth-/twelfth-century Maturidi theologian from Bukhara in 
Central Asia. He came from a wealthy and noble family, devot- 
ed his life to the pursuit of Islamic sacred knowledge, and was 
blessed to perform the holy pilgrimage (hajj). He studied Hanafi 
law and legal theory and specialized in kalam, having mastered 
in particular Abi al-Mu‘in al-Nasafi’s Tabsirat al-adillah, arguably 
the most extraordinary work on Maturidi theology.* Once es- 
tablished as a scholar in the region, al-Sabini engaged in public 
debates and teaching, and one of his main students was the es- 
teemed Hanafi jurist Shams al-A’immah al-Kardari (d. 642/244). 
Imam al-Sabani died on the sixteenth of Safar in the year 580/1184 
and was buried in the graveyard of the Seven Judges in Bukhara.* 

Not much more about his life is found in the biographical 
works of the Hanafis, yet this is not unusual, as evidenced by brief 
entries for the likes of Imam al-Maturidi; the brevity ofal-Sabuni’s 
biography is not a reflection of his stature as a theologian.” 
Al-Sabiini’s high rank as a mutakallim is seen in some biographical 
a 2 confer on him titles such as expert (al-imam) and 

a ners ine (al-shaykh),” titles of much distinction in 
Central Asia. Ib ie si environment of sixth-/twelfth-century 
© mentioned that on his journey to and 
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from hajj, al-Sabiini delivered numerous sermons, not merely 
for the lay public but for the scholars of Iraq and Khurasan.* 
More significant is that al-Sabini is mentioned by the celebrated 
Ash‘ari metaphysician Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209), who in 
his travels to Central Asia engaged in public debates with several 
local Hanafi-Maturidi scholars and judges. The academic scholar 
Fathalla Kholeif (d. 1434/2013) points out that in his memoirs of 
those journeys and dialectics, al-Razi mentions no theologian 
by name among his interlocutors except Nir al-Din al-Sabini, 
with whom he engaged in three of his four debates on kalam; one 
might infer from that exclusive reference that al-Sabiini possessed 
unique prominence in the region as a theologian.” 

However, the mark of al-Sabiini’s eminence to this day is his 
oeuvre of three textbooks and the excellence exhibited therein. 
In addition to Al-Bidayah, he wrote a major work on prophetology 
titled Al-Muntaga min “ismat al-anbiyd’ (The immaculate selection 
regarding the infallibility of prophets), which refutes unortho- 
dox views that attribute to God’s messengers acts of disobedi- 
ence; the text focuses on misreadings of Qur’anic verses and of- 
fers sound interpretations that defend the Sunni doctrine of pro- 
phetic sinlessness. His third and most comprehensive work is his 
magnum opus, Al-Kifayah fi al-hidayah fi usil al-din (The sufficiency 
in guidance: On Islamic theology), often referred to simply as 
Al-Kifayah (The sufficiency), an exceptionally detailed compendi- 
um of Maturidi kalam positions. His Al-Bidayah fi usiil al-din is a 
summary of and an introduction to Al-Kifayah° 

Still, it is Al-Bidayah for which al-Sabiini is arguably most 
well-known; a Hanafi appellation for him is tied to that par- 
ticular work (sdhib al-Biddyah). His introduction was widely 
accepted for its reliable transmission of the Maturidi school, 
coupled with its intellectual rigor and brevity in language. The 
authoritativeness of the text within the theological tradition can 
be gleaned from its citation in subsequent works, such as the 
Isharat al-maram (Indications of one’s aspiration) of Kamal al-Din 
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al-Bayadi (d. 1097/ 1686); Al-Safinah (The ship) of Raghib Pasha 
(d. 1176/1763); and most notably, Imam _ al-Taftazani’s Sharh 
al-‘aga’id al-Nasafiyyah, a classic of the scholastic heritage and 
arguably the most widespread text of Sunni theology taught in 
the Muslim world. 

It is perhaps fitting to conclude with a note regarding the rele- 
vance of Al-Biddyah, and of classical Islamic theology in general, 
to the intellectually caustic climate that Muslims and all theists 
face today. Western philosophy has undergone radical shifts from 
the Age of Enlightenment into postmodernism, and its defining 
characteristics now include skepticism, moral relativism, and 
critical theory, while theism has come to be seen as antiquated 
or outright irrational. The philosophical upheaval of traditional 
metaphysics was accompanied by disquieting scientific find- 
ings, such as quantum indeterminacy; and novel paradigms and 
proposals, such as Darwinian evolution and superstring theory. 
Compounding that, the past century has witnessed two world 
wars, numerous painful revolutions, alarming climate changes, 
and persistent global poverty, the collective pain of which has 
weighed heavily on humankind. Media and technology unwit- 
tingly thrust the suffering from all corners of the globe into our 
lives, causing deep crises of faith among large numbers of people, 
and transhumanism threatens our very humanity by dismissing 
the existence of a soul or a spiritual reality of the human person. 
Like al-Ash‘ari, al-Maturidi, al-Ghazali (d. 505/111), al-Razi, and 
other philosophical theologians of Islam, theists today face un- 
precedented thought currents and psychological trauma, both of 
which might challenge one’s belief in God, and even one’s belief 
in what it means to be human. Yet, the metaphysicians of yore 
clearly conceptualized the challenges of their time and engaged 
i a rational discourse with their interlocutors to faithfully ex- 
Press the prophetic legacy in their eras. 
int ins the demanding ak ere selon 

produce the debates of the past, 
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using their forms and methods alone, but to formulate a genuine 
contemporary kalam, with contemporary tools and language, 
that engages the questions, concerns, and misgivings of mo- 
dernity. The traditional kalam must serve as a foundation upon 
which modern discourse is built; the new chapter must be part 
of the same book. Yet more is needed. And just as the venture of 
classical Islamic theology has always been enriched by its engage- 
ments with others, so too may a contemporary dialectic propa- 
gate an even more robust discipline of theology for future seekers 
of reality, all the while reaffirming the creed of all prophets and 
messengers @ sent by God to man. Reconnecting to classical 
kalam would appear to be a felicitous beginning to embark on 
this critical journey. And God knows best. 


ENDNOTES 


Traditional Islam has a rich heritage of protecting non-Muslim religious 
minorities and majorities. According to Islamic creed, Islam does abrogate 
all prior religions and therefore, with respect to those who have heard and 
understood its message, asserts its salvific exclusivity in the afterlife; yet 
faith is a volitional act, which, by definition, cannot be the object of co- 
ercion. Thus, beyond mere toleration, Islamic law granted inviolability to 
other religious communities and even their internal denominations, such 
that each faith community could preserve for its adherents the integri- 
ty of its doctrines, laws, and customs. For more detail, see Abdal Hakim 
Murad, Quranic Truth and the Meaning of ‘Dhimma’ (Dubai: Kalam Research 
and Media, 2010). 
A second interpretation of Kierkegaard’s view of faith, based on a less lit- 
eral and perhaps more subtle reading of his discourse, is that faith is not 
to embrace the logically absurd but is rather above reason, since, by defi- 
nition, what is infinite and eternal cannot be contained in the finite and 
temporal categories of the intellect. See William F. Lawhead, The Voyage of 
Discovery: The Modern Voyage 1400-1900, 2nd ed. (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 
2002), 411-13. 

Such a view is more congruent with classical Sunni doctrine, accord- 
ing to which, God’s existence and attributes can be rationally demonstrat- 
ed and thus expressed by propositions (e.g., God is necessarily existent, 
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oi 6 Sar Ged is one and unique, God is omnipotent), yet God’s 
reality (hagiqah) is ineffable and thus far beyond thi hes of the h 
intellect. Only God can truly know God, Yet the “ruinneceine dene 
His necessary existence eternali Gi a olives coher itn 
dent for humans and accessible si cecenal nS Sait 
dattin ort Ae on. deliberation. Hence, the foun- 

‘ S sound knowledge, the ground of which is metaphysics 
and the immutable laws of logic. 

3 As noted by Imam al-Ghazali in Al-Qistas al-mustagim (The just balance) and 
recently by Rosalind Ward Gwynne in Logic, Rhetoric and Legal Reasoning in the 
Qur'an: God’s Arguments (Abingdon, UK: Routledge, 2004). 

4 Tim Winter, introduction to The Cambridge Companion to Classical Islamic 
Theology, ed. Tim Winter (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 
5: 

5 Winter, introduction, 5-6. 

6 ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi, Al-Farq bayn al-firag (Cairo: Matba‘at al-Madani, 
n.d.), 24. 

7 Sa‘d al-Din Mas‘iid b. ‘Umar al-Taftaz4ni, Sharh al-‘aga’id al-Nasafiyyah, ed. 
Mawlana Muhammad ‘Ali, 2nd ed. (Karachi: Maktabat al-Bushra, 2011), 
14-15- 

8 Throughout this text, the term “Sunni orthodoxy and mainstream consen- 
sus” is used to denote the ahl al-sunnah wa al-jama‘ah, which represents the 
historically normative understanding and exposition of Islamic doctrine. 
The conception of orthodoxy in Islamic theology differs greatly from its 
counterpart in Christian theology, for the latter evinced a hierarchical 
structure of ecclesial authority notably absent from Islamic orthodoxy, 
which was founded instead on the principle of scholarly consensus. What 
Christianity imposed from the top down, Islam seemed to accomplish 
from the bottom up; in the rare instances when the state imposed creed 
through coercion, the Muslim laity only become hardened in its renuncia- 
tion of the imposed doctrine. As Tim Winter explains: 

Lacking sacraments and a true hierarchy, Islam possessed no mech- 
anisms for imposing dogmatic conformity on a society that certainly 
did not recognise Enlightenment-style “tolerance”, but which none- 
theless evolved means of allowing and even legitimising profound 
differences in law, mysticism and doctrine. Hence the four schools 
of Sunni jurisprudence came to be seen as equivalently valid, while 
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aless formal attitude presumed the concurrent viability of the major 
Sufi orders (turuq), and of the three great Sunni theological schools 
of Ash‘arism, Maturidism and Hanbalism. Despite the fury of so 
much interdenominational polemic, classical Islam knew only two 
episodes of systematic state-backed inquisition: the Mu‘tazilite per- 
secution of their rivals under the Abbasid caliphs between the years 
833 and 848, and, in the sixteenth century, the brutal destruction of 
Iranian Sunnism under the Shi‘ revolutionary regime of the Safavids. 
Apart from these two experiences, which generated or intensified a 
bitterness against Mu‘tazilism and Shi’ism which lingered for cen- 
turies, the central Islamic lands were as religiously diverse as Latin 
Christendom was religiously homogenous, Hard-line Mu‘tazilism 
and Shi‘ism, which readily invoked the principle of takfir (the anath- 
ematization of fellow Muslims), the move which had characterised 
the Kharijite revolts of the Umayyad period, were precisely the type 
of religious extremism (ghuluww) which Ash‘arite theorists dreaded. 
(The Cambridge Companion, 7) 
Avicenna’s observations about the Bukharan library, the countless world- 
views and ideas in early Muslim Central Asia, and the possible significance 
of that intellectual vitality for the Maturidi school are discussed by Mustafa 
Cerié in Roots of Synthetic Theology in Islam: A Study of the Theology of Abi Mansiir 
al-Maturidi (Kuala Lumpur: International Institute of Islamic Thought and 
Civilization, 1995), 30, and by Sherman A. Jackson in Islam and the Problem 
of Black Suffering (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 100. Also, Jackson 
notes how the greater region was the place of origin of the aforementioned 
six hadith scholars. 
Aba al-Fida’ Qasim b. Qutlibugha, 14) al-tarajim (Damascus: Dar 
al-Qalam, 1992), 249-50; ‘Abd al-Qadir b. Muhammad b. Abi al-Wafa’ 
al-Qurashi, Al-Jawahir al-mudiyyah fi tabaqat al-Hanafiyyah, ed. ‘Abd al-Fattah 
Muhammad al-Hulw, 5 vols. (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risalah, 1993), 3:360- 
61; Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Laknawi, Al-Fawa’id al-bahiyyah fi tarajim 
al-Hanafiyyah (Beirut; Sharikat Dar al-Arqgam b. Abi al-Arqam, 1998), 319- 
20; Ceri¢, Roots, 33. 
Ulrich Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samarqand 
(Leiden: Brill, 2014), 136. 
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122 D. G. Tor, “Samanids (819-1005),” in The Princeton Encyclopedia of Islamic 
Political Thought, ed. Gerhard Bowering et al. (Princeton, NJ: pheno 
University Press, 2013), 485. 

13 Ceri¢, Roots, 27-29. 

14 Ibn Abi al-Wafa’ al-Qurashi, Al-Jawahir al-mudiyyah, 3:360. 

15 Abu Mansi Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Mabméd al-Maturidi, Ta'wilat 
ahl al-sunnah, ed. Fatimah Yasuf al-Khaymi, 5 vols. (Beirut: Mu'assasat 
al-Risdlah, 2004), 1:1. 

16 Cerié, Roots, 46. 

17 Rudolph, Al-Maturidi, 190. 

18 Fora precise list of these theological opponents, see Rudolph, Al-Maturidi, 
149-50. Rudolph proceeds to demonstrate that al-Maturidi did not directly 
confront all of these opponents in Samargand, nor was his theological dis- 
course shaped by all of them to the same extent. Some groups and creeds 
were prevalent there, while others were found in distant lands, yet their 
ideas had reached al-Maturidiss scholastic environment in varying degrees. 

19 The Sunni theologian Muhammad Zahid al-Kawthari, for example, 
states in Al-Mugaddimat, “Al-Maturidi did not invent an approach, but was 
rather an expositor of the way of Abi Hanifah and his followers.” Salah 
Muhammad Abi al-Hajj, Imam al-a'immah al-fugaha’ Abii Hanifah al-Nu‘man 
(Amman: Al-Warraq, 2006), 198. See also Rudolph, Al-Maturidi, 4-5. 

20 An example from the Hanafi legal tradition can be found in the Hashiyat na- 
samat al-ashdr, by Imam Ibn ‘Abidin. In his discussion about whether good 
and evil can be known by reason alone, independent of revelation, Ibn 
‘Abidin highlights the difference of opinion between the Ash‘aris and the 
Maturidis and concludes: “So, according to the Ash‘ari scholars and con- 
trary to our view, it [good and evil] cannot be known except after revelation 
and a prophet,” thus ascribing the Maturidi position to the Hanafi school 
(“our view"), given that the text is an advanced work on Hanafi legal theory. 
See Muhammad Amin b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abidin, Hashiyat nasamat al-ashar ‘ald 
sharh ifadat al-anwér ‘ald matn usil al-mandr (Cairo: Matba‘at Mustafa al-Babi 
al-Halabi, 1979), 46. 

An example from the Maturidi theological tradition can be found in the 
Kitab al-musdmarah, by Imam Kamal b. Abi Sharif. Commenting on the dis- 
cussion of the Maturidi doctrine of free will and kasb (kasb is a word without 
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English equivalent, though is sometimes translated as “acquisition”), the 
author states explicitly, “So, this is the doctrine of kasb according to the 
Hanafi school.” See Kamal al-Din b. Abi Sharif, Kitab al-musamarah fi sharh 
al-musdyarah (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 2002), 113. 

Cerié, Roots, 34. It must be underscored, though, that Ash‘arism also devel- 
oped into a systematized discursive theology that grounded the inherited 
creed in rationality, particularly with the contributions of intellectual giants 
such as Abii Bakr al-Baqillani (d. 403/1013), Imam al-Haramayn al-Juwayni 
(d. 478/1085), Abi. Hamid al-Ghazali, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, and Sayf al-Din 
al-Amidi (d. 631/1233). The subsequent few centuries of Sunni theological 
discourse reflected a genuine amalgam of Ash‘arism and Maturidism. 
Rudolph, Al-Maturidi, 1-3. 

Rudolph, Al-Maturidi, 7-9. 

See, for example, Fathalla Kholeif, introduction to Al-Biddyah fi usil 
al-din, by Nir al-Din Abi Muhammad Ahmad b, Mahmid al-Sabini 
(Alexandria: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1969), 9, who likens the status of Abi al-Mu‘in 
al-Nasafi among the Maturidis to the status of such masters as al-Baqillani 
and al-Ghazali among the Ash‘aris. In fact, Sherman Jackson notes, “One 
thing, however, is certain: Maturidism’s relative obscurity was unrelated 
to its having any less sophistication than Ash‘arism. Indeed, of the clas- 
sical Ash‘aris—al-Baqillani, al-Juwayni, al-Ghazali, even al-Razi—none 
produced anything even approaching the depth and comprehensiveness of 
Abii al-Mu‘in al-Nasafi’s Tabsirat al-adillah” [Islam and the problem of black 
suffering], 102-3. 

See Qasim b. Qutlibugha, Taj al-tardjim, 105; Ibn Abi al-Wafa’ al-Qurashi, 
Al-Jawahir al-mudiyyah, 328-29; al-Laknawi, Al-Fawa’id al-bahiyyah, 74; Bekir 
Topaloglu (d. 1437/2016), introduction to Al-Bidayah fi usiil al-din, by Nur 
al-Din Abi Muhammad Ahmad b. Mahmiid al-Sabini (Ankara: Riyasat 
al-Shu’iin al-Diniyyah, 1995), 9; Kholeif, introduction to Al-Biddyah fi 
usill al-din, 7-8. (Both the Ankaran and the Alexandrian publications of 
Al-Bidayah were used for this translation.) 

Kholeif, introduction to al-Sabini’s Al-Bidayah fi usil al-din, 8. 

Kholeif, introduction to al-Sabini’s Al-Bidayah fi usiil al-din, 7, citing the 
Hanafi biographer Mahmiid b. Sulayman al-Kafawi (d. 990/1582) in his 
Kata’ib alam al-akhyar min fugaha’ madhhab al-Nu‘man al-mukhtar. 
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28 Topaloglu, introduction to al-Sabiini’s Al-Biddyah fi usil al-din, 9. 
29 Kholeif, introduction to al-Sabini's Al-Biddyah fi usil al-din, 9-10. 
30 Topaloglu, introduction to al-Sabiin’’s Al-Bidayah fi usil al-din, ro—11. 
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On the Arabic Text and English Annotation 


THIS TRANSLATION Is based on two published versions of 
the Arabic text: the 1969 Dar al-Ma‘arif publication, edited by 
Fathalla Kholeif, and the 1995 Riyasat al-Shu’iin al-Diniyyah publi- 
cation, edited by Bekir Topaloglu. The Dar al-Ma‘arif publication is 
based on the Tiibingen and El Escorial manuscripts of Al-Bidayah. The 
Riyasat al-Shu’tin al-Diniyyah publication is a critical edition based 
on the Laleli, Ashir Effendi, El Escorial, and Tiibingen manuscripts 
of Al-Bidayah, along with their marginal glosses; the Dar al-Ma‘arif 
publication; and the Laleli manuscript of Imam al-Sabini’s larger 
theological work that Al-Biddyah is a summary of and an introduc- 
tion to Al-Kifayah fi al-hiddyah fi usiil al-din. 

The editors of both publications detail the differences in wording 
of the text found in those original sources. Generally, the differences 
in wording are minor and do not significantly alter the meanings. 
The Arabic text in this translation is a collation of the two published 
versions, with its own punctuation, paragraph breaks, and complete 
voweling, done by the translator and editorial team. The original 
Arabic text has forty sections, five of which have no Arabic title 
except “Section” (fasl). One of them was left untranslated since it 
is merely transitional; for the other four, an English title describing 
the subject matter was added in the translation. Six general chapter 
headings were also added to the English text to provide the reader 
with the main themes of the forty sections; these chapter headings 
are listed in the table of contents under the translation heading. 

The English endnotes to this translation provide explanations of 
key doctrinal issues, taken from various sources of both Ash‘ari and 
Maturidi discourse; short biographies of individuals mentioned in 


os text; and citations of prophetic sayings (ahadith) referenced in 
€ text. 


TRANSLATION AND NOTES 


An Introduction to Islamic Theology 


IN THE NAME OF GOD, THE MERCIFUL, THE COMPASSIONATE 


RAISE BELONGS To God alone, possessor of majesty 
and beneficence. May His blessings be upon His Messenger 


Muhammad, the best of creation, and upon his folk and 
noble companions. 


(The Shaykh and Imam, Nir al-Din Nasir al-Haqq Abi 
al-Mahamid Ahmad b. Mahmid b. Abi Bakr al-Sabani 
al-Bukhari—may God immerse him in His forgiveness and let 
him reside in the center of His gardens—says:] To proceed: 
With the praise of God and by His bounty, once the completion 
of the book Al-Kifayah fi al-hidayah (The sufficiency in guidance) 
was facilitated [by God], some of my associates requested that 
I summarize from it the most essential aspects of the subject, 
such that it be more concise in wording and easier for mastery. 
So I sought divine guidance in that decision, along with divine 
assistance and protection from mistakes and defects, in both 


speech and action. He alone is our sufficiency and the best to rely 
on, the best master and best helper. 
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ON EPISTEMOLOGY 
Knowledge" is of two types: eternal (qadim)? and temporal (hadith). 
Eternal knowledge is that which is ascribed to the divine entity; 
it bears no resemblance to knowledge possessed by temporal 
creatures. 

Temporal knowledge is of two types: innate (dariiri) and ac- 
quired (iktisabi). Innate knowledge is that which God, the exalted, 
creates in the knower without his acquisition or choice—where- 
by he has no doubt regarding it—like knowledge of his own ex- 
istence or of the changing of his states, such as hunger, thirst, 
pleasure, or pain. All sentient creatures possess this type of 
knowledge. Acquired knowledge is that which God, the exalted, 
creates in the servant with the intermediary of the servant's ac- 
quisition and choice—namely, taking it from its sources. These 
sources are three: the sound senses (hawass salimah), a true narra- 
tion (khabar sadiq), and reasoning (nazar al-‘aql).? 

As for the senses, they are five: hearing, sight, smell, taste, and 
touch. By each sense, one gains knowledge of that which is spe- 
cific to it.4 

As for a true narration, there are two types: 


1. A narration of incontestable multiple-chain transmission 
(khabar mutawatir)—namely, what is heard separately from 
numerous individuals, such that it is inconceivable that 
they could have mutually agreed upon fabrication [or 
coincidentally made the same error]. This is a source of 
necessary knowledge, such as knowledge of bygone kings 
and distant lands. 
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2. A narration supported by a miracle (mu‘jizah) of a prophet; it 
is a source of categorical knowledge (‘ilm gat‘i) yet by way of 
inference (istidlal).5 


As for reasoning, it too is a means of acquiring knowledge. 
Knowledge that results from it is of two types: 


1. Self-evident (dariiri)—also called axiomatic [or first 
principles] (badihi)—which occurs at first glance without 
any reflection, such as knowledge that the whole of a thing 
is greater than its part 


2. Inferential (istidlali), which requires some level of thought, 
such as knowledge of the presence of fire upon seeing smoke 


The obtaining of knowledge from these [three] sources [the 
senses, true narrations, and reasoning] is a matter that is obvious 
to anyone who is fair and does not resist out of obstinacy. A group 
called the sophists (al-siifasta’iyyah) deny all of the above; some of 
them deny the realities of things, and others deny knowledge of 
the realities of things. Yet there is no debate with such people 
except by a painful blow or burning with fire, whereby they would 
be forced to admit [the realities of things and knowledge of the 
realities of things].° 

The Buddhists (al-Sumaniyyah) and the Brahmins (al-Barahimah) 
deny’ the narration as one of the sources of knowledge, which 
is similar to the denial of the sophists,® for they deny necessary 
knowledge by means of a narration of multiple-chain transmis- 
sion. Yet ifsuch a narration were not a source of knowledge, how 
would a person know his parent, brother, uncle, and other rela- 


tives? For there is no wa : 
y of knowing thes i a 
narration.9 § these people aside from 
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The heretics (al-mulhidah), the extreme Shia (al-rawafid), and the 
anthropomorphists (al-mushabbihah) deny the intellect as a source 
of knowledge because logical conclusions are contradictory due 
to differences among logicians. We respond: And how is it that 
you know that logical conclusions are contradictory? Ifyou say by 
the intellect, then you have contradicted yourselves, as essentially 
you are saying, “By use of the intellect, we know that nothing can 
be known by the intellect.” Ifyou say by a narration, then how do 
you know ifit is true or false [since that distinction can be known 
only by reason]? If you say by the senses, then you are simply 
being obstinate. 

We then say: Logical conclusions are not contradictory; rath- 
er, logicians themselves simply disagree with one another, ei- 
ther due to some having inferior intellects or due to some not 
fulfilling all the requisite conditions for proper reasoning. Some 
will therefore reach a conclusion based on whim [or prejudice] 
or opinion, while claiming it to be a logical conclusion. For ex- 
ample, if a group is asked, “What is three times three?” they will 
not disagree with each other that the answer is nine. Yet if they 
were asked, “What is thirteen times thirteen?” then some might 
disagree with others due to what we mentioned but not due to 
the contradiction of logical conclusions regarding this number. 
Compare this matter with eyesight: onlookers do not disagree 
about the moon on a clear dark night, yet there very well could 
be disagreement regarding the crescent at the beginning of the 
lunar month, due to either faulty vision or a mistake by the one 
looking; this issue [regarding logic] is no different. 

According to us, with respect to innate human nature, intel- 
lects are of varying capacities. The Mu'tazilites disagree yet have 
no basis to do so: How many young children, with no prior ex- 
perience or education, can make logical deductions that grown 
adults prove incapable of? 
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The bearer of the sacred law himself explicitly mentioned the 
deficiency in the intellect of women, when he said, “Indeed, 
they are deficient in intellect and religious practice.”" Similarly, 
the Lawgiver has made the testimony of two women equivalent 
to that of one man,” due to the inadequacy of the instrument of 
precision—namely, the intellect. Despite this, however, the least 
capacity to which the term intellect may be applied is sufficient for 
knowing the Creator, so no one is excused for being ignorant of 
one’s Maker. 


ON THE TEMPORALITY OF THE COSMOS AND NECESSARY 
EXISTENCE OF THE CREATOR 
Cosmos (‘dlam) is a noun referring to all that exists other than God, 
the exalted [that is, the totality of metaphysical possibilities that 
actually exist], since it is a sign (‘alam) indicating the existence of 
its Creator. It has two components: substances (‘ayn, pl. a‘yan) 
and accidents (‘arad, pl. a‘rad). A substance is that which directly 
occupies space, without ascription to anything else that direct- 
ly occupies space, while an accident is that which exists only as 
ascribed to a substance and cannot conceivably exist otherwise. 
Substances are of two types: singular, called a particle (jawhar, 
pl. jawahir), which is indivisible, and compound, called a body 
(jism, pl. ajsam), the smallest of which is two particles. The phi- 
losophers and some Mu'tazilites deny the indivisible particle.“ 
This is an absurd position, for it implies that the components ofa 
mustard seed are equal to those of a mountain, as each of the two 
would be endless [if there were no indivisible particles}, yet one 
infinite cannot be larger than another infinite.’s Also, since the 
parts of a body are combined by the action of God, the exalted, 
we ask whether or not God, the exalted, is able to create separa- 
tion instead of combination: if you say He is unable to do so, you 
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As for a body, according to some mathematicians, it is that 
which has three dimensions: length, width, and depth. Accord- 
ing to us, a composite of two particles is sufficient to be labeled 
body (jism), since if one particle were to be added to one of two 
bodies [each originally having only two dimensions] to form its 
third dimension, it would be correct to say, “This is a larger body 
(ajsam) than that.” So, if the original composition were not suffi- 
cient for each to be labeled body, then one could not be deemed 
a larger body by the addition of one dimension. Hence, the cor- 
rect definition of a body is a composite or combination of two or 
more particles. 

As for an accident, linguistically, it is a noun referring to that 
which does not last; its formal definition is that which subsists 
in something else and which does not last at all. There are over 
thirty types, including colors, positions, tastes, scents, sounds, 
abilities, and volitions. The atheists (al-dahriyyah), the dualists 
(al-thanawiyyah), and some Mu‘tazilites deny that accidents are 
distinct from substances; this is an incorrect position, as proven 
by the fact that if a black hair turns white, it is valid to say that it 
is the very same hair, yet, by consensus, whiteness differs from 
blackness. We then add that if a black hair were black in and of 
itself, it would not have changed from its original state with the 
existence of the same substance necessitating its blackness. Once 
it turns white, it is clear that it had been black due to something 
additional, whereby it changed with the change of that additional 
aspect.” 

As for the eternal, it is that with no beginning of existence, 
while the temporal is that which was not and then was."® Once 
this is understood, we state that it is impossible” for substances 
to be divested of accidents, which are temporal, 
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This is because it is impossible for particles to exist except as 
either combined or separated. Likewise, anything that occupies 
space, when remaining [for longer than a moment}, cannot 
exist except as still or moving. For stillness is [defined as] two 
moments of existence in one place, while movement is [defined 
as] two moments of existence in two places. The temporality of 
movement is established by the senses and perception, while 
[the temporality] of stillness is inferred from its ending when 
movement begins, since what is eternal cannot end. 

So if substances cannot possibly be divested of accidents, 
which are temporal, then substances cannot precede temporal 
things, since preceding something necessarily entails being di- 
vested of it. The evidence that it is impossible for accidents to re- 
main [for longer than a moment] will be discussed in this book in 
the section on potency, God willing. Anything, then, that cannot 
precede temporal things is itself necessarily temporal, for, in that 
case, it is conjoined to what has a beginning. If it is temporal, it 
is preceded by nonexistence, and that which is preceded by non- 
existence cannot exist in and of itself. The possibility of its exis- 
tence and that of its nonexistence are logically equivalent; hence, 
there must be a specifying determiner to give preponderance to 
one possibility over the other. That determiner, in turn, must be 
necessarily existent; otherwise, it too would need a determiner, 
and that determiner would need another one, ad infinitum. The 
only logical option is for it to end at One who is necessarily exis- 
tent—namely, the Creator (may His majesty be exalted).*° Once 
it is established that He is necessarily existent, in and of Himself, 
it follows that He is eternal, since His existence is not contingent 
on another besides Him. His existence is thus essential, and His 
nonexistence is impossible, because His entity [He Himself or 
“what He is”) logically entails His existence [“that He is”], eter- 
nally without beginning or end. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 
sum total of what we have mentioned, it is clear that 
be called a particle, body, or accident, 
since the meanings signified by these words cannot possibly 
be ascribed to the majesty of God, the exalted. If one imagines 
he can ascribe these terms to God, yet without intending their 
meanings, then that is absurd, since using a name for other than 
its designated meaning is not allowed, unless done metaphorj- 
cally, the condition of which is that there be some resemblance 
between the literal and metaphorical. Yet there is no resem- 
blance whatsoever between God and His creation; therefore, 
these terms cannot be used for God, the exalted, neither literally 
nor metaphorically. And enablement is by God alone.” 


By the 
God, the exalted, cannot 


ON DIVINE ONENESS 
The People of Truth” state that God, the exalted, is indeed 
one without partner. On this point, the dualists, the ma- 
gians (al-majiis), the Christians (al-Nasara), the naturalists 
(al-taba’i‘iyyah), and the astrologers (al-aflakiyyah) differ with 
them. The dualists and magians claim that the Creator is two 
[beings], one the creator of good and the other the creator of evil; 
some of them call them yazdan and ahriman, others good (nir, lit. 
light) and evil (zulmah, lit. darkness). 

The Christians claim that He is the third of three, calling them 
the three hypostases (uqniim, pl. aqanim), which are essence, 
knowledge, and life. Others think there is a father, who is God; a 
son, who is Jesus ##; and a wife, who is Mary #@.”3 Exalted beyond 
glory is God above that. 
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The naturalists claim that the Creator is four—namely, heat, 
coldness, moisture, and dryness. The astrologers claim that He 
is seven, namely, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, the sun, 
and the moon. 

All of these groups, in reality, deny the Creator—may His maj- 
esty be exalted**—as indeed, the Creator must be necessarily ex- 
istent in and of Himself, and this is impossible for other than one, 
For if the Creator were two [beings], then if one of them willed to 
create life in a particular body and the other willed to create death 
simultaneously in that same body, then either both wills would 
be executed or one would be executed in spite of the other, or 
neither. The execution of both wills [simultaneously] is impossi- 
ble; the execution of neither would entail that both [beings] are 
powerless, and the powerless cannot be divine; and if only one 
[will] were carried out in spite of the other, the one whose will 
was annulled would be rendered overpowered, and one who is 
overpowered cannot be divine. 

If it is said:*5 If one of them knew that the other desires to 
create life in a particular body, he would then agree with him and 
not desire to create death therein, especially based on your theo- 
logical principle that divine will corresponds to divine knowl- 
edge. We respond: This agreement would occur either unwilling- 
ly or willingly. 
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If you say [it would occur] unwillingly, then each of the two j 
compelled to agree with his partner, rendering them both ‘Soe. 
erless. 

If you say [it would occur] willingly, then disagreement be. 
tween them is still logically conceivable, whereby the reductio 
argument still applies. 

Regarding the statement “Divine will corresponds to divine 
knowledge,” we respond that according to us, divine wij 
corresponds to divine action, not divine knowledge, since it jg 
not necessary that a known thing be willed. For example, the 
entity and attributes of God, the exalted, are known to Him but 
not willed by Him. Likewise, regarding the nonexistent (ma‘dim), 
He, the exalted, knows how it would exist were it to exist, yet that 

is not willed by Him. 

As for the rebuttal against those who believe in good and evil 
[as dual creators], we note that you concur with us regarding 
the temporality of evil, so we ask if its temporal occurrence is 
[caused] by its own essence or by good creating it. If you say it 
is by its own essence, then you have admitted the occurrence 
of something without a creator, which entails negation of the 
Creator, not affirmation of two creators. And, if you say it is by 
good creating it, then you have admitted that [good] creates 
the origin of all evil and depravity, which runs contrary to your 
fundamental premise [of dualism, but is, in effect, our position, 
that the Creator is one and creates both good and evil]. 

As for the opinion of Trinitarians, it too is absurd, as there is 
no evidence whatsoever—neither logical nor scriptural*—for 
their categorization of three hypostases. Moreover, they consider 
the essence along with knowledge and life as three, so why not 
add to it power and will to make five, and hearing and sight to 
make seven, or even more attributes of perfection? 
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And the opinion of those who deem Mary # a spouse and 
Jesus # a son is even more despicable, for it entails affirmation 
of need and composite parts for God, the exalted, both of which 
are signs of temporality. 

As for the rebuttal against the naturalists, we state that heat, 
coldness, moisture, and dryness are all accidents, unable to sub- 
sist in and of themselves or remain by themselves. In fact, they 
are regenerated every moment, and their loci are loci of temporal 
things. So they too are temporal and thus undoubtedly in need of 
an originator. 

As for the rebuttal against the astrologers, we state that even 
according to them, all of these planetary bodies rotate, revolve in 
orbits, and constantly change positions and states—such as po- 
sitions indicating good omens, positions indicating misfortune, 
solar eclipses, lunar eclipses, planetary combustion, apogee, and 
perigee. All of these are signs of their being subjugated and under 
control. The Creator then is only God, the exalted, the one, the 


overpowering. 


ON DIVINE TRANSCENDENCE ABOVE TEMPORAL 
QUALITIES 

To proceed, it is impossible for the Creator of the universe” to bea 
body, a particle, an accident, a possessor of form, ina direction, or 
ina place. The Jews (al-Yahiid), the extreme Shia (ghulat al-rawafid), 
the anthropomorphists, and the Karramiyyah think He is a body; 
Hisham b, al-Hakam’* [d. ca. 190/805] would describe Him as 
having a form. The anthropomorphists and Karramiyyah state 
that He is seated upon the throne, while some of them say He 
is on top of the throne, without the meaning of being seated, 
yet affirming the direction of above. The Najjariyyah state that 
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He is in every place with His entity; the Mu'tazilites state that He 
is in every place with His knowledge, not with His entity. 

All of this is absurd since It entails elements of temporality, 
and God is absolutely transcendent above that. A body is a 
composition, and every composition can be separated. It is also 
of a particular size, which could conceivably be larger or smaller, 
so for Him to be of that particular measure could not obtain, 
except by the specification of a determiner [who would impose 
his will upon God and determine God's physical size; this is 
logically absurd]. Likewise, forms are manifold, and His having 
all of them at once is impossible; to specify some, again, would 
require a determiner, 

Similarly, were He seated upon the throne, He would neces- 
sarily be either of its particular measure [or] smaller or larger. 
If He were of its measure or smaller, He would be limited and 
finite, and finiteness is a quality of temporality. If He were larg- 
er than it, then the part [of God] that is parallel to the throne 
would be the same size [as the throne], which would entail 
that He be composite and divisible, and divisibility is a quality 
of temporality. Moreover, [were He seated upon the throne,] 
He would be finite in the downward direction, such that He 
could sit upon it, and that which can end in one direction can 
possibly end in all directions. Finally, since His being free of 
place and direction is established in eternity—as we and our 
opponents are in agreement that everything besides God, the 
exalted, is originated (muhdath)—then, if sitting and direc- 
tionality were to be affirmed after their negation in eternity, 
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there would have occurred in His entity a meaning that was not 
eternally His, rendering Him a locus for temporal things, which 
isi ible. 

= poet His statement, exalted be He, “The All-Merciful 
has assumed the throne” (20:5), there is more than one possible 
meaning, for “to assume” (istiwa’) can be used to mean “to assume 
authority over” (istild’) or “to seek out” (qasd) or “to be completed” 
(tamam) or “to [physically] sitand be firm in” (istiqrar wa tamakkun), 
So, in light of these possibilities, the verse cannot be a definitive 
proof for our opponent. And, in any case, the stronger possibility 
is in our favor, due to what we have stated, for verily, God, the 
exalted, praises Himself in the verse, and [even] if the mention 
of “assumption” had been a praise with respect to creation, the 


meaning of “sitting and being firm” would not be understood 
thereby, as the poet said: 


Bishr has assumed [control] over Iraq 
Without a sword or spilled blood. 


That is, praise is that which distinguishes its subject from those 
who neither approach him nor equal him; but if“assumption” [of 
the throne] meant “sitting,” then every low and vile person would 
be equivalent in that meaning, rendering it void of much praise. 
The opinion of those who claim He is present everywhere with 
His very entity is even more unfounded, as it is impossible for 
something that occupies space to be in two places simultaneously; 
so how is it possible for the One for whom placement itself is 


impossible to [literally] be in all places? The opinion that He is 
everywhere with His knowledge but not with His entity is also 
false, since it is incorrect to say about one who knows a place that 

he is in that place with his knowledge.” 
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Ae ‘ ectionality is absurd as well, since it is jm. 
The opinion “i a vail sinelan, and specification of some 
possible Se coccuababe a determiner [besides Him], Also, 
directions woul age in relation to something else, there must 
phantae ie ae articular physical distance between the two, 
necessarily Te eal conceivably be longer or shorter; so there 
ines edits for that particular distance, as other distanc- 
must be Sanit Moreover, there is no praise in aboveness 
in pia of physical direction, since a watchguard is physically 
above the sultan, yet the sultan Is above bim in power amg author- 
ity; that is what is meant by the Exalted o peatement ‘And He is 
the One who dominates over His servants" (6:18). As for raising 
the hands toward the heavens during supplication, itis purely de- 
votional, nothing else, like placing the forehead on the ground in 
prostration and like facing the Ka‘bah in ritual prayer. , 
The corporealists (al-mujassimah) and the anthropomorphists 
use many ambiguous verses and hadith whose apparent, out- 
ward meaning they hold to firmly. Sunni orthodoxy employs two 
methods of understanding [these texts]. The first is to accept 
them, believe in them, and consign their meaning over to God, 
the exalted, while affirming His utter transcendence above that 
which does not befit His entity [namely, temporality, corporeal- 
ity, or resemblance to creation); this is the method of our pious 
predecessors (salaf) #. The second is to accept them and inves- 
tigate their meaning in a manner both befitting God’s entity and 
corresponding to linguistic usage yet without being certain that 
that is the intent of God, the exalted; this is the method of later 
Muslim scholars (khalaf). The method of the early Muslims is saf- 


er (aslam), while that of the later Muslims is more precise (ahkam). 
And God alone is the One who enables.# 
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ON THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD, THE EXALTED 

Sunni orthodoxy maintains that to God, the exalted, are ascribed 
attributes of perfection and that God is utterly transcendent 
above deficiency or loss. His attributes are not accidents that en- 
ter into and leave existence; rather, they are without beginning, 
without end, eternal, ascribed to His entity, and of no resem- 
blance whatsoever to attributes of creation. Hence, He is living, 
knowing, powerful, hearing, seeing, choosing, and speaking, 
ad infinitum of attributes of perfection; and He possesses life, 
knowledge, power, hearing, sight, will, and speech. 

The esoterists (al-batiniyyah) and the philosophers (al-falasifah) 
deny that God is living, knowing, and powerful in a literal sense; 
they claim that God, the exalted, cannot be described with 
that by which creation is described. The Mu'tazilites admit the 
description of God as living, knowing, powerful, hearing, seeing, 
choosing, and speaking. However, they deny the existence of 
these attributes and their being ascribed to the entity of God, the 
exalted, except with regard to speech, will, and action—which 
they [affirm as existent but] claim are temporal and not ascribed 
to the entity of God, the exalted. 

The Ash‘ari scholars classify the divine attributes into two 
categories: attributes of entity (sifat dhat) and attributes of action 
(sifat fi'l). They maintain that attributes of entity are eternal and 
ascribed to the entity of God, the exalted, while attributes of 
action are temporal and not ascribed to the entity of God, the 
exalted. This will be further elucidated in the section on “The 


Act of Creating (takwin) and the Created (mukawwan),” ifGod, the 
exalted, wills. 
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The proof that our position is correct is how God, the exalte 4, 
praises Himself in His Book and how He allows His Servants to 
know Him by His beautiful names, as He—may His Majesty be 
exalted—says, “He is the living; there is no deity besides Him” 
(40:65); and He—may His remembrance be magnified—says 
“And Heis all-knowing, all-wise” (66:2); and He says, “And He has 
power over all things” (5:120); and He says, “Yet He is all-hearing, 
all-seeing” (42:11); and He—and what a mighty speaker—sayg, 
“He is God, the creator, the originator, the fashioner” (59:24); 
among many other verses. 

We state that God, the exalted, has described Himself as 
living, knowing, and powerful in a literal sense, and according 
to specialists of linguistics, these nouns [in Arabic, though they 
are adjectives in English] are derived from roots with particular 
meanings. So, if these nouns are used to describe an entity, what 

is intended is the affirmation of the root of their derivation, not 
merely naming the entity.# So were life, knowledge, and power 
not ascribed to the entity of God, the exalted, the usage of these 
nouns for Him would be merely for the sake of giving proper 
names and titles, not for the sake of literal meaning; this is not 
valid, 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


Ifit is said: If we affirm these meanings in addition t 
ty, then we are postulating the view of multiple coeter 
contradicts divine oneness. We respond: Once we have proven 
that the usage of derived nouns to literally describe the divine en- 
tity necessitates the ascription of their meanings to His entity 
then, by necessity, those meanings must be ascribed to the entity 
of God, the exalted, in light of those [ascribed] nouns, The view 
of multiple coeternals results only if these meanings were separa- 
ble from the entity, which we absolutely deny; so if one puts that 
forth, he must provide evidence. 

We further explain this by stating that the attributes of God, 
the exalted, are neither His very entity, as the Mu‘tazilites think, 
nor other than (ghayr) His entity [that is, separable from it], as 
the Karramiyyah believe. Rather, we maintain that every divine 
attribute is neither His very entity nor separable from it, just as 
with respect to each attribute in relation to every other attribute 
being neither identical nor separable. This is because the defi- 
nition of two things that are separable (ghayr) is two things that 
exist such that itis possible for one to exist without the other; this 
understanding is impossible with respect to God’s attributes in 
relation to His entity, as well as each divine attribute in relation to 
the other attributes. So none of them are separable, like the num- 
ber one in relation to ten. This differs from temporal attributes, 
as any entity can possibly exist without its particular attributes, 
rendering them separable from their entity.4 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


Furthermore, according to us yet contrary to the Mu‘ tazilites, 
it is possible for God, the exalted, to have attributes that we do 
not know of in detail; the same applies to God’s names, due to 
the Prophet’s statement “I am the most knowledgeable of God 
among you, and the most fearful in awe of God among you,” as 
well as his statement “I ask You by every name of Yours, that You 
have given Yourself or sent down in Your Book or taught anyone 
of Your creation or have preferred for Yourself in the knowledge 
of the unseen.”2° Despite this, however, because we know God as 
possessing attributes of perfection in a general sense, we do know 
Him as is His right to be known, 

It is not valid to say that His attributes occupy His entity (hallat 
bi dhatihi), nor that His entity is a locus for His attributes (mahall 
li sifatihi), as having location implies movement, and movement 
with respect to His attributes is impossible. Such phrases are used 
symbolically and metaphorically for attributes of creation but 
cannot be used as such with respect to God, the exalted; rather, 
what can be said is “His attributes are eternal and ascribed to His 
entity (qadimah qa’imah bi dhatihi).” The Ash‘ari scholars state that 
His attributes are existent and [eternally] ascribed to His entity 
(mawjiidah bi dhatihi). It cannot be said that His attributes are with 
Him (ma‘ahu) ornext to Him (mujawirah lahu) or in Him (fihi). Outof 
precaution, some of our fellow Maturidi scholars avoided saying, 
“He is all-knowing by His knowledge,” lest one misconstrue His 
knowledge to be a tool; rather, they said, “He is all-knowing, and 
He has knowledge, and it is eternally ascribed to Him.” And by 
God alone is enablement. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


ON THE NAME AND THE NAMED 

Sunni orthodoxy—may God grant them victory—maintains that 
the name and the named are one. The Jahmiyyah, Karramiyyah, 
and Mut‘tazilites state that the name differs from the named. 
Some Ash‘ari scholars state that the name differs from both 
naming and the named, while others among them state that 
there are three types of names: the first is the same as the 
named, the second is other than the named, and the third is neij- 
ther the named nor other than it. They are in agreement, how- 
ever, that naming (tasmiyah) is other than the named, [naming] 
being an attribute of the one who names,” 

The correct position (sahih) is ours since one who says “God” 
can be accurately described as having remembered God as well 
as having remembered the name of God; had the name and 
the named differed, such a description would not be correct. 
The Exalted’s words “So glorify the name of your Lord, the 
great” (56:96) clearly indicate this.3* We also say while bowing, 
“Glorified is my Lord, the great.” Eminent linguists also custom- 
arily spoke this way, such as the statement of one of their poets 
[Labid, counseling his two daughters on how to mourn after his 
death): 


For a year [weep over my death]; then, the name of peace be 
upon you both; 

Whoever weeps for an entire year is absolved of any blame or 
guilt, 


What is meant is “peace be upon you both.” 

Likewise, if a man says, “Zaynab is divorced” and his wife’s 
name is Zaynab, the divorce counts against the woman herself, 
not just her name. However, a name can be used to mean 
the act of naming (tasmiyah), and if it is used as such, then it 
surely differs from the named, as [for instance,] if it is said, 
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“What is your name?” and you answer, “Muhammad.” [The 
questioner] intends thereby to ask regarding the act of Naming 
as indicated by his usage of the word “What,” which [in Arabic] 
is used for inanimate things. But if [a name] is used with the 
word “Who,” as in “Who is Muhammad?” and you say, “I am,” 
you ascribe it [the name] to the entity [the one named]. You do 
not say, “Indeed, Muhammad is my name.” So that proves our 
position is correct. And God alone is the One who enables, 


ON DIVINE UNIQUENESS AND DISSIMILARITY 

FROM CREATION 

We have established the attributes of perfection for God, the ex- 
alted, as a rebuttal to those who deny them (mu‘attilah), so now 
likeness and resemblance must also be negated as a rebuttal to 
the anthropomorphists, whereby the upright way and straight 
path are elucidated. Both extremes are contemptible, while “the 
best of matters are those that are moderate and balanced.”*° The 
evidence of this position is the Exalted’s statement “There is 
nothing whatsoever like unto Him, yet He is all-hearing, all-see- 
ing” (42:11). He negates resemblance with His words “There is 
nothing whatsoever like unto Him,” yet affirms attributes with 
His words “yet He is all-hearing, all-seeing.” 

There is a difference of opinion regarding what constitutes re- 
semblance. The philosophers, esoterists, and Jahm b. Safwan* 
[d. 128/745] state that resemblance [between two things] is en- 
tailed in the predication [upon each] of merely the same descrip- 
tion or name, to the extent that they refuse to ascribe to God, 
the exalted, the names Existent (mawjiid), Thing (shay’),*” Living 
(hayy), Knowing (‘alim), and Able (qadir), so as to negate any like- 
ness between God, the exalted, and His creation. This, of course, 
is absurd. If resemblance is entailed by [sharing] the [most] gen- 
eral quality, linguistic categories would be rendered null, 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


such as classifying something as opposite, as contradictory, as g 
genus, or as similar, In fact, all things would share resemblance 
[given that all are described as “existent”], even incapacity with 
power, stillness with movement, and honey [that is, antidote] 
with poison. Those who possess intellect consider this meaning- 
less. 

The Mu‘tazilites state that resemblance [between two things] 
is entailed by [their] sharing the most specific of qualities: [for 
example,] our knowledge has three qualities—it is existent, it is 
an accident, and it is [specifically] knowledge. “Existence” is the 
most general of its qualities, “being an accident” its middle one, 
and “being knowledge” its most specific. Therefore [according 
to them], knowledge resembles knowledge in its being knowledge, 
not in its existence or in its being an accident. Hence, they reject 
ascribing knowledge to God, the exalted, so as to negate likeness 
between Him and His creation. But this position also is illogical, 
for indeed one person’s ability by which he can carry ten loads is 
similar in its most specific quality to another’s ability by which 
he can carry a hundred loads, yet despite that, the two bear no 
resemblance. 

According to us, resemblance is entailed only by sharing all 
qualities [under consideration], such that if two attributes differ 
in even one [relevant] quality, they do not have “resemblance.” 
For example, human knowledge is existent, is an accident, is 
knowledge, is originated, is logically possible, and is replicated 
[by God] every moment. But when we affirm knowledge as an 
attribute of God, the exalted, [what we affirm as real] is existent, 
an attribute, knowledge, eternal, logically necessary, and 
perpetual from anterior eternity to posterior eternity [that is, 
atemporal and timeless]; hence, it does not resemble knowledge 
possessed by creation in any real way whatsoever [due to the 
categorical difference between what is necessary/eternal and 
what is possible/temporal]. 
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So according to us, the defining feature of two likenesses jg 
that all qualities possible for one of them are possible for the 
other, although some say their defining feature is that One js 
interchangeable with the other. [Regardless,] this is not the case 
when comparing the attributes of God with those of creation, so 
the two are not likenesses [but in fact, categorically dissimilar], 
And God alone is the One who enables. 


ON THE ETERNALITY OF DIVINE SPEECH 


The People of Truth state that God, the exalted, is a speaker with 
one [attribute of] speech that is eternal, atemporal, and ascribed 
to His entity, never parting from it nor separable whatsoever. 
It is not from the genus of letters or sounds, nor divisible or 
composed of parts.* The majority of the Mu‘tazilites think that 
God, the exalted, was not a speaker in eternity until He created 
for Himself speech and then spoke with it. Hence [in their 
estimation], His speech is temporal and not ascribed to His 
entity. They then differed among themselves: some said that 
it is from the genus of letters and sounds, such that He became a 
speaker by creating letters and sounds in the place of recitation; 
others said that it is from the genus of letters and forms, such 
that He became a speaker by creating letters in the preserved 
tablet (lawh mahfiiz). Some people say, “We believe in and affirm 
the speech of God, the exalted, yet desist from affirming it as 
temporal or eternal, as created or uncreated.” 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


Our proof in this matter is that ifa living being does not Pos- 
sess the attribute of speech, then he has one ofits Opposites, such 
as muteness, silence, or infancy, all of which entail deficiency 
ever exalted above that is God. Also, if He were eternally divesteq 
of speech and then came to be attributed with it later, He would 
have changed from a previous state, and change is an indicator 
of temporality. Moreover, if speech were temporal, it would have 
occurred either in His entity, as the Karramiyyah think, whereby 
He would be rendered a locus for temporal things; or it would 
have occurred in no locus, which is impossible and which no one 
claims and because, if it were not an attribute of a locus, then 
its ascription to this entity would not have precedence over its 
ascription to another entity; or it would have occurred in another 
locus, which would then be the speaker with it, not the One who 
created it, as is the case with blackness, whiteness, movement, 
stillness, and all other traits.#° 

To proceed, the reality of speech is the meaning ascribed to an 
entity” that is signified by letters and sounds, as the poet said: 


Verily, speech is in the heart, and 
The tongue was made [to be] only an indicator of the heart. 
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For this reason, linguists call every expression that Signifies 
meaning “speech,” nothing else. The Qur'an itself explicitly Bi 
tions internal speech, as the Exalted says, “And they say within 
themselves” (58:8). And a man will [customarily] say to another 
“I have some speech I would like to inform you of."4° These words 
are all called speech only because they signify speech. Likewise 
the community is in agreement on calling that which is ina copy 
of the Qur’an (mushaf) “the speech of God, the exalted,” and they 
also call what the reciter recites “the speech of God, the exalted," 

We are in agreement with our opponents that the speech of 
God, the exalted, is one attribute, with one reality. And the reality 
of forms inscribed on paper differs from the reality of fragment- 
ed sounds emanating from palates. So if written words [alone] 
were literally speech, then fragmented sounds would not liter- 
ally be speech, and vice versa. Yet despite that, each of the two 
is called speech, and the two share no common trait except sig- 
nification (daldlah), for indeed the written [word] signifies exactly 
what the uttered [word] does; therefore, it is clear that each of the 
two is called speech due to its signification of speech. This, then, 
is the meaning of the statement of our predecessors ‘# “Verily, 
the speech of God, the exalted, is written in our Qur’anic copies, 
recited on our tongues, and preserved in our hearts,” not that it 
literally subsists therein, just as fire is mentioned on the tongue 
and written on paper, yet does not Jiterally subsist therein. 
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As for the word Qur'an, it is sometimes used to refer to wh 
is recited (maqri’), sometimes to recitation itself (gird’ah), is 
sometimes to what is written (maktiib). So if the word Cari 
is mentioned in the context of “what is recited,” then it : 
eternal and uncreated, such as our statement “The Qur'an ‘ 
the uncreated speech of God.” If it is mentioned in the context 
of “recitation,” such as “I recited half the Qur'an, or a third of 
it, or a fourth of it,” or in the context of “what is written,” such 
as “It is unlawful for one in a state of ritual impurity to touch 
the Qur’an,” then it is used to mean the letters that signify God's 
speech, and is hence temporal and created. This is in opposition 
to what some Hanbalis grossly misunderstood—namely, that the 
letters of the Qur’an are uncreated, which is absurd since that 
which is divisible and composite must necessarily be temporal 
and created. 

The opinion of those who refrain from judgment as to whether 
God’s speech is temporal or eternal, created or uncreated, is also 
absurd, as refraining from judgment entails doubt, and doubt 
with respect to obligatory beliefs is akin to denial. Such a person 
is like one who claims, “I believe that God, the exalted, exists, but 
refrain from passing judgment as to whether He is one, two, or 
three, since people disagree on that.” 

If it is said: If the speech of God were eternal, and it includes 
commands and prohibitions, then how can commands and pro- 
hibitions exist eternally if the one being commanded and pro- 
hibited does not yet exist? We respond: Just as it is valid in your 
estimation for people in our current time to be addressed by 
speech that occurred in the time of the Prophet #, although they 
did not exist at that time; 
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every response of yours on that issue is our response on this One, 
We then add that a command issued to someone who does not 
exist, so as to be immediately mandatory [that is, at that time, 
prior to his existence], is invalid; yet a command for someone 
nonexistent to be mandatory at the time of his existence is valig, 
Ifit is said: We hear the statement of God, the exalted, “Verily, We 
sent Noah to his people” (71:1). How can an eternal statement of 
the sending of Noah 3 be valid with the past tense usage, while 
both Noah x and his people did not yet exist? We respond: Gods 
speech is not divided into past and future tense; rather, we main- 
tain that in eternity, an unconditioned statement regarding the 
sending of Noah @ is ascribed to God's entity, and it remains 
from anterior eternity to posterior eternity. Before the sending, 
the form used to signify it is “Verily, We will send Noah,” and after 
the sending it is “Verily, We sent Noah.” The difference, then, is 
in the message conveyed, mot in the conveying [that is, speech 
itself]. This is analogous to what we say regarding the knowl- 
edge of God, the exalted——namely, that in eternity, knowledge 
that Noah x@ is'a messenger is ascribed to God’s entity, and His 
knowledge remains from anterior eternity to posterior eternity. 
Before his existence, He knows that he will exist and be sent; 
while after his existence, He knows with that very knowledge that 
he existed and was sent. The change, then, is in what is known, 
not in the knowledge itself; the same applies here. 

To proceed, Sunnis differed regarding whether or not the 
speech of God, the exalted, can be heard; al-Ash‘ari* maintained 
that just as every existent can be seen, so too can it be heard. Ibn 
Firak* stated that what is heard when a person recites the Qur’an 
is two things: the voice of the reciter, and the speech of God, the 
exalted. 
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Al-Bagillan™ stated that His speech—may His remembrance 
be magnified—is not customarily heard, yet it is Possible for 
God, the exalted, to cause whomever He wills of His creation 
to hear His speech, contrary to the customary norm. Accordin 
to these theologians, Moses x heard the actual speech of God, 
the exalted, [alluding to the Qur’anic verse “God indeed spoke 
to Moses” (4:164)], without any intermediary of sound or letters, 
Abii Ishaq al-Isfarayini* [d. 418/1027] and those who followed 
him maintained that His speech—may His remembrance be 
magnified—in and of itself cannot be heard; this is the position 
of the imam of guidance and head of the Sunnis, Abi Mansir 
{al-Maturidi]**—may God illuminate his traces of purification, 
And, with His statement “Until he hears the speech of God” 
(9:6), the Exalted means “Until he hears that which signifies the 
speech of God,” just as it is said, “I heard so-and-so’s opinion” 
[lit. knowledge] (that is, “that which signifies his opinion"), or 
as it is said, “Look at the power of God” (that is, “at what signifies 
His power”). According to these theologians, Moses x heard 
a sound signifying the speech of God, the exalted, yet without 
an intermediary of a book or angel; so for that reason, he was 
called “The one spoken to by God” (kalim Allah). This is further 
explained in Al-Kifayah.5 And guidance is from God alone. 


ON THE ACT OF CREATING AND THE CREATED 
Our fellow Maturidis state that all divine attributes are eternal 
and ascribed to the entity of God, the exalted. The Ash‘aris 
and Mu'‘tazilites state that the attributes of an entity, such as 
knowledge and power, are eternal and ascribed to the entity 
of God; while attributes of action, such as the act of creating 
(takwin),*° giving sustenance (tarziq), giving life (ihya’), causing 
death (imatah), etc., are temporal and not ascribed to the entity 
of God.” 
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They then differed among themselves regarding the act of 
creating, in that if it is not ascribed to the entity of God, the 
exalted, is it [the act of creating] identical to what is created, or js 
it other than what is created? [Imam] al-Ash‘ari considered it to 
be identical to what is created, while most Mu'tazilites deemed it 
to be other than what is created. The Mu'tazilites then differed as 
to its locus; Abi al-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf* [d. 235/850] stated that the 
act of creating subsists in what is created, while [bn al-Rawandi» 
[d. 298/910] and Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir® [d. 210/825] stated that it 
has no locus. The Karramiyyah state that the act of creating is 
temporal yet ascribed to the entity of God, the exalted. According 
to them, God, the exalted, is eternally described as being “cre- 
ator” (al-khaligiyyah)—that is, having the power [or ability] to 
create. 

The correct position is ours, due to the Exalted’s statement 
“He is God, the creator” (59:24). He describes His entity as 
“creator,” and both His entity and His speech are eternal; so if 
the act of creating were temporal, God, the exalted, would not be 
described with it in [anterior] eternity, whereby it [the Qur’anic 
statement] would be eithera lie or a metaphor—far exalted above 
that is God. To understand, creator [in Arabic] is a noun derived 
from [the root meaning] “to create,” just as knower [is derived] 
from “to know.” A noun derived from a meaning can apply only 
to one who has that meaning as an attribute, such as mover to one 
to whom movement is ascribed. 
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The interpretation of the verse by the Karramiyyah that He 
is “creator in eternity” (al-khaligiyyah)—that is, having the pow- 
er [or ability] to create—is an incorrect interpretation because 
the noun derived from “power” (qudrah) is “one who is power- 
ful” (qadir), not “creator” (khaliq). Also, someone with the ability 
to commit adultery is not described as being an adulterer; the 
same applies with all traits. Moreover, the term creator is a noun 
of praise, so if He were not eternally described with it, yet is so 
now, then He would have acquired, by the existence of creation, 
additional praise that He did not have in eternity, which is absurd 
and impossible. 

As for logical evidence, if the act of creating were temporal, 
then it would be so either by God's creating it, or not. If they 
claim the first, then we would ask, “Is that act of creating eternal 
or temporal?” If they say it is eternal, then that is what we are 
putting forth; if they say temporal, then the original question is 
posed, ad infinitum. If they say it occurs without any act of creat- 
ing, then our response is that if the existence of something tem- 
poral is possible without an act of creating, then the existence 
of all temporal things would also be possible without it, which 


entails denial of the Creator. 
Also, if the act of creating were temporal, it would occur either 
in the entity of God, the exalted, as the Karramiyyah suggest, 
which is absurd since it renders the Eternal a locus for temporal 
things; or it would occur in no locus, as Ibn al-Rawandi and Bishr 
b, al-Mu‘tamir suggest, which is also impossible since no attri- 


bute can exist without a locus, 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


and because if the act of creating did not subsist in a locus, then 
its ascription to one entity would not take precedence over its 
ascription to another; or it would occur in another entity, as Abu 
al-Hudhayl suggests—that is, that the creating of each body sub- 
sists within that body. This results in each body being a creator 
of itself, which entails denial of the Creator. Not to mention, this 
position would not explain accidents, since it is impossible for 
something to subsist within an accident. 

Moreover, ifthe act of creating were identical to what is created, 
or subsisted in it, then what is created would exist by itself and 
have no need of another for its existence, thereby rendering it 
eternal. Yet the only reason the opponent refuses to believe in 
the eternality of the act of creating is to avoid affirming eternality 
for created things, but has nevertheless ended up in what he was 
trying to avoid when treading this path of impossibility. 

Furthermore, blackness [for example] is something created, 
and according to you, it itselfis the act of creating. So every entity 
with the attribute of blackness unquestionably has the attribute of 
creating, due to the necessity of their being bound together. So if 
you describe an entity as being black, due to blackness subsisting 
within it, you must then describe it as being a creator, due to the 
act of creating subsisting within it. And, if you do not describe 
God, the exalted, as being black, due to blackness not subsisting 
within Him, then you cannot describe Him as being a creator, 
due to the act of creating not subsisting within Him. This is akin 
to a statement: if [the statement] is true, then every entity that 
makes the statement is a truthful informer; every entity that does 
Sheath = Shatin tithes an informer nor truthful, since 
truthful informer] are nece sarily IS op hema 

ssarily bound together. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


If it is said: If the act of creating were eternal, ascribed to the 
entity of God, the exalted, then the existence of the universe 
would be connected to it in eternity, rendering the universe 
eternal instead of temporal. We respond: By admitting the 
connection of the universe’s existence to the act of creating, 
you have admitted the universe's temporality, since the eternal 
is that whose existence is not connected to anything else. That 
whose existence is connected to something else is temporal. We 
then add: In eternity, the act of creating did not exist with the 
consequence that the universe existed by it in eternity, but rather 
with the consequence that everything in the cosmos exists by it 
at its [specific, appointed] time of existence, based on His knowledge 
and will, while itself, the act of creating remains [unchanged] 
from anterior eternity to posterior eternity. The existence of 
every [possible, temporal] existent thing, then, is connected at 
the time of its existence to His eternal act of creating. This is akin to 
one who, in [the lunar month] Sha‘ban, conjoins the divorce of 
his wife to [the lunar month] Ramadan; the connection remains 
effective until Ramadan so that the divorce occurs at the time 
of its existence by that [previous] connection. It is also like one 
who wounds a person on a Saturday, after which [that wound] 
spreads and infiltrates [the body], leading to the person’s death 
on the following Friday; the one who inflicted the wound is 
[retrospectively] deemed a murderer on Saturday, even though 
the effect [of the wound] takes place on the following Friday. This 
issue is similar.*' 

That which ends all quarrel is our question: Is the existence 
of the universe connected to the entity of the Eternal or to one 
of His attributes, or not? If they say it is not, then they have 
explicitly denied the Creator; if they say it is, then we ask if that 
necessarily implies the eternality of the universe. Every response 
you put forth here is our response to this contention in the debate 
regarding the act of creating. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 
the existence of the universe is 


. j al-Ash‘ari, * 
Finally, according to command “Be!” which is thus 


associated with the [divine] ontic omman 
an act of creating; [according to him,] it is eternal, ascribed to 
the entity of God, the exalted. This, then, contradicts his position 
in the debate regarding the act of creating. And God is the One 


who guides. 


ON THE POSSIBILITY OF SEEING GOD, THE EXALTED 

The People of Truth maintain that seeing God, the exalted, with 
the eyes is logically possible and, based on revelation, necessary 
for [specifically] the believers in the abode of the hereafter. This 
is in opposition to the Mu‘tazilites, Khawarij, Najjariyyah, and 
Zaidi among the Shia. The Mu'‘tazilites differ among themselves 
as to whether God, the exalted, sees His own entity or not; most 
of them admit that He does, while a group of them deny that He 
sees [His entity] and that He can be seen. 

The proof of the People of Truth is Moses’ request to see God, 
the exalted, which He mentions with His statement [quoting 
Moses xt] “My Lord, show me [Yourself], such that I may look 
upon You” (7:143). He made this request while knowing God as 
He should be known and while affirming divine transcendence 
above any resemblance to creation, directionality, or physical- 
8 ore dcairepiaiy oy Nec he still believed that God, the 
Hie Kosice aaks ba Ft that he even asked to see 
fig etaltied seknune-ane ei od, the exalted, is impossible 
Moses #@ was ignorant whi if oi Soda setributes of whlch 
exalted, conjoined the vinboat hea “sich cee 

of Him with the remaining of the 


mountain, with His statement “Sq i¢: Se 
you shall see Me” (7:143), ent "So if it remains in its place, then 
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The mountain’s remaining is logically possible, and connect- 
ing an event to another event that is possible indicates the pos- 
sibility of the former. Also, God, the exalted, states that He re- 
vealed Himself to the mountain, which means that He created 
life, knowledge, and sight in the mountain, as mentioned by the 
shaykh Imam Aba Mansiir [al-Maturidi] 4. This too indicates 
the possibility of vision. , i. ' 

If it is said: If what you have mentioned indicates the Possi- 
bility of vision, then the Exalted’s statement “You will not See 
me” (7:143), which entails perpetual negation, points to the im- 
possibility of vision. We respond: We used the verse as evidence 
for the possibility of vision; His statement “You will not see 
me” (7:143) entails a negation of occurrence in this world, nota 
negation of possibility, so there is no contradiction. And, with 
respect to the premise that it entails perpetual negation, we do 
not concede that “will not” (lan) indicates permanence, but rath- 
er only emphasis. The proof is the Exalted’s statement, quoting 
Mary *, “So I will not speak today to any human” (19:26). She 
conjoins it [“will not”) to “today,” a word indicating a time limit, 
while permanence would be contradictory to an appointed time 
limit. And, even if it were for permanence, the intent would be 
negation in the abode of this life, not that of the hereafter. This is 
proven by the Exalted’s statement “And they will not ever desire 
it, due to what their hands have brought forth” (2:95). He then 
states that in the hereafter they do desire death, by the Exalted’s 
Statement “And they call out, ‘O Malik, would that your Lord 
[would] decree [death] upon us’” (43:77). 
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’ “Faces on that day will be 

ikewise, the Exalted’s statement on 
ine Uns at their Lord” (75:22-23) indicates the believ. 
se vision of their Lord on the Day of Arising, while they are in 
Paradise, for linguists are in agreement that the word “to look” 
enna th “at” (ila) is used to mean seeing 


n conjoined wi 
ieee a ona proof, among other verses, is the Exalted’s 


statement “So whoever hopes to meet his Lord” (x8:x80), ance “to 
meet” is to behold. Also, regarding the Exalted’s AtaReken For 
those who excel is the most excellent reward, and more” (10:26), 
most exegetes mention, narrating from God's Messenger g&, that 
what is meant by “more” is the beatific vision. 

Moreover, the hadith narrations on this issue are many, the 
most well-known being the Prophet’s statement “Verily, you 
all will see your Lord just as you see the moon on a clear night, 
without any hindrance or overcrowding among you.”® In this 
statement, there is a likening of the vision of God, the exalted, 
to that of the moon, with respect to certitude and clarity, not a 
likening of what is seen with what is seen. The transmitters of 
the hadith of the beatific vision are twenty-one in number, from 
among the most eminent of the Prophet’s companions and 
their scholars, thereby rendering it well-known to a degree of 
incontestability. Likewise, the Prophet's companions differed 
as to whether or not the Prophet # saw his Lord on the Night 
of Ascension;“ their differing indicates the logical possibility 
of seeing God, the exalted, for people of intellect differ only 
regarding the existence of what is possible, not of what is 
impossible. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


From a solely rational perspective [without consideration of 
revelation], we affirm that the possibility of vision in the physica] 
realm (shahid) [lit., realm of what we perceive] arises only from 
existence and nothing else, and God, the exalted, exists; hence, 
He can be seen. The proof of this [major premise] is that in the 
physical realm, we see things of varying realities [or essences], 
such as particles; bodies; diverse colors, such as white and black; 
and various positions, such as movement and stillness, The 
reality of movement differs from that of stillness, each of which 
differs from whiteness and blackness, and accidents as a whole 
differ from particles and bodies. Hence, there must be a general 
characteristic shared by all, to which the possibility of being seen 
can be attributed, such that the allowing factor be consistently 
present in all of these and absent from those things that cannot 
be seen; no such trait exists save for existence itself. 

If it is said: We do not concede that things other than bodies 
can be seen; rather in our estimation, what is seen is that which 
moves or that which is still, not movement itself or stillness itself; 
the same applies to all accidents. We respond: A denial of seeing 
these accidents is a denial of the senses and of perception, since if 
movement and stillness were not seen, there would be no way to 
distinguish a moving body from a still one by means of sight, just 
as the distinction between hot and cold, or between sweet and 
sour, does not occur by sight, since such accidents are not seen. 
In reality, we do not doubt our ability to differentiate between the 
two states of movement and stillness in one physical body, And 
the means of knowledge are only the intellect, the senses, or a 
[true] narration. This knowledge is not derived by the intellect or 
a narration, leaving only the senses; it cannot be derived by smell, 
taste, touch, or hearing, leaving only sight. 
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Ifit is said: How can your position be true while many existent 
things cannot be seen? We respond: By our reasoning, we adhere 
to the possibility of seeing every existent thing, not its occurrence, 
Nothing exists save that it, in principle, can be seen; however, 
God, the exalted, has established the customary norm such that 
some existent things are not seen, due to a wisdom, but not 
because those things in and of themselves cannot be seen. 

Ifit is said: If He can be seen, He would have to be in a certain 
direction in relation to the one seeing Him, as we have not seen 
anything in the physical realm except that it is in a particular 
direction in relation to us. We respond: Seeing means affirming 
something as it is, by means of the eye. If the thing seen is in 
a [certain] direction [in relation to the seer], then it is seen in 
a direction; if it is transcendent above being in a direction, then 
it will be seen as such, Is it not true that we know of nothing in 
the physical realm save that it exists in a certain direction, yet we 
know that God, the exalted, is transcendent above directionality? 
This [issue] is no different. The evidence that we are correct is 
that God, the exalted, sees us while we are not in any direction in 
relation to Him; so likewise, we can see Him without His being in 
any direction in relation to us. 

If it is said: If He can be seen, we would see Him now, as our 
eyes are not defective, and there is no veil over Him. We respond: 
Everything that can be seen is seen by us only if God, the exalted, 
creates the vision of it in our eyes; if He does not, we do not see 
it, even if it in and of itself can be seen, like a jinn that is seen by 


an insane person yet not by those around him. The Prophet $& 
saw Gabriel «4, 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


yet his companions did not, An even clearer example is that a cat 
sees a mouse at night while we do not, due to what we said. 

If it is said: If God, the exalted, can be seen, then either all of 
Him is seen or a part of Him, each of which is impossible, We 
respond: We counter with the issue of knowledge; is all of Him 
known or a part of Him, or is He not known in the first place? 
Every response of yours regarding knowledge is our response 
regarding sight. Moreover, we state that the division ofsomething 
into a whole or a part is only possible for that which has a whole 
and a part, whereas it is impossible for God, the exalted, to be 
described in such terms; the division, then, is invalid. 


ON VISION DURING SLEEP 

Those [theologians] who affirm the vision of God differ as to 
whether it is possible or not during sleep. Some of them deem it 
impossible, since what is seen during sleep is [only] imagination 
or illustration, both of which are impossible as modes of 
apprehending the Eternal. Others deem it possible, [yet] without 
modality, direction, facing, imagination, or illustration; it is 
related from many of the early Muslims (salaf) that they saw Him 
in such a way.” 

The point of view of this position is that there is no difference 
between sleep and wakefulness regarding that which in and 
of itself can be seen. This is because the viewer during sleep is 
actually only the soul or the heart; hence, [vision] is a type of 
beholding that occurs for the servant, as ‘Umar @ stated, “My 
heart saw my Lord.” And God is the One who guides. 
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VINE WILL 
aS atl of Truth maintain that God, the exalted, wills, by an 


' anaes tis eternal and ascribed to His entity, 
scat oh 7 paper? specification (takhsis) of aia 
ph tesbaiter a i d of others, in some time instead of 
with some qualities Instead 0 , ; 

se FT trary to that of the philosophers® and 
another; [this view is] contrary ‘lls by His ent; 
esoterists. The Najjariyyah claim that He wil s by His entity, and 
the Mu'tazilites claim that He wills by an [attribute of] will thatis 
temporal and that has no locus (maball). ’ 

Our proof in this issue are the Exalted’s statements “God does 
whatever He wills” (3:40), “Verily, God judges as He wills” (5:1), 
as well as “IfGod wills harm for me, can they remove His harm; or 
if He wills mercy for me, can they hold back His mercy?” (39:38), 
among other verses in which He explicitly mentions divine 
choice (mash?ah) and will. Also, both of them are one and the 
same according to Sunni orthodoxy and mainstream consensus 
(ah! al-sunnah wa al-jama‘ah), contrary to the Karramiyyah, who 
claim that choice is eternal, while will is temporal. This is a false 
viewpoint as it contradicts statements of the early Muslims (salaf) 
and entails abandonment of scholarly consensus (ijma‘). Also, he 
who wills (murid) is the one to whom will is ascribed; hence, one 
must adhere to the position of eternal will ascribed to the entity 
of God, the exalted, lest He be deemed a locus of temporal things. 
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As for logical evidence, it is not rationally impossible for 
things that occur with certain qualities and at certain times to 
occur with different qualities and at earlier or later times, in light 
of the power of God, the exalted, to cause things to exist. So were 
it not for divine will, which necessitates the specification of those 
things with those qualities and at those times, they would not 
exist as such. Moreover, if will were absent from the entity of God, 
the exalted, He would be compelled (majbirr) in the initiation of 
the universe, as there is no intermediary between compulsion 
and will, or between coercion and choice. The compelled one, of 
course, is impotent (‘djiz). 

The opinion of the Mu'tazilites, that He wills with a temporal 
will that is not in a locus, is absurd, for such a will then came 
into existence either by the creative act of God, the exalted, or 
by itself. If one says [it originated] by itself, that entails denial of 
the Creator; if one says [it originated] by the creative act of God, 
the exalted, then we ask if He created it with His will or without 
it. If one says [God created it] without it, then He would have 
been compelled to create it; if one says [God created it] with His 
will, we would ask if that will is eternal or temporal. If one says 
[it is] eternal, then that is what we too affirm; if one says [it is] 
temporal, then the same question is posed again ad infinitum. 
And God is the One who guides, 
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Annotations to 
The Existence and Attributes of God 


1 In_ his seminal theological work Tabsirat al-adillah, Imam 
al-Nasafi begins with a lengthy exposition of the definition of 
temporal knowledge, citing the opinions of several Mu'tazilites 
and Ash‘aris and identifying the flaws of their definitions, He 
concludes the section with two Maturidi definitions: “an attri- 
bute of a living entity by which ignorance, doubt, opinion, and 
forgetfulness are negated,” or as can be gleaned from the writ- 
ings of Imam al-Maturidi himself, “an attribute by which some- 
thing considered [or brought to mind] is made apparent to the 
one who possesses it [the attribute].” Imam al-Nasafi deems the 
latter definition as sound and free of possible objections. See 
Aba al-Mu‘in Maymin b. Muhammad al-Nasaft, Tabsirat al-adil- 
lah fi usil al-din, ed. Hiiseyin Atay (Ankara: Ri’asat al-Shu’in 


al-Diniyyah, 1993), 9-19. 

Throughout this text, the word eternal is used for the Arabic term 
qadim, which could also be translated as “eternal without start” or 
“pre-eternal,” since the Arabic word qadim is derived from a root 
word that connotes “prior to.” However, the word eternal is used 
here since the directionality of being before creation is only from 
the vantage point of creation; what is eternal has no temporal 
order of before or after, for it is outside of time, or atemporal. Its 
contradictory term is temporal (hadith), meaning that which is in 
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time and has a beginning, or that which enters into existence, or 
that which occurs. 

3 The significance of this opening section on epistemology cannot 
be underscored enough in light ofcompe ting post-Enlightenment 
epistemologies. Empiricism, logical positivism, and scientismare 
seen from the vantage of traditional kalam as reductionist and 
self-refuting, given that no such epistemology can be ascertained 
through its own framework of knowledge. 

Regarding scientism—the view that only science can provide 
accurate and reliable knowledge of anything—contemporary 
philosopher Edward Feser demonstrates four problems it faces, 
the first of which is that scientism is self-defeating: science cannot 
verify that science is the only form of rational inquiry nor that it 
is even a form of rational inquiry. The scientific enterprise itself 
presupposes numerous metaphysical assumptions that science 
cannot prove, such as the very existence of an objective world 
outside the minds of scientists, the notion that features of the 
world can in principle be discovered, and the notion that human 
perception and intellect accurately correspond to those features, 
The latter principle shows the incoherence of naturalistic theo- 
ries that contend that humans are the product of macroevolu- 
tion from non-human species, based solely on processes such 
as natural selection. Based on those theories, the human brain/ 
mind is only the result of random cumulative biological events 
that themselves are selective for and naturally oriented toward 
survival. Hence, based on that view, there is no guarantee that 
the mind accurately discovers and accurately depicts features of the ob- 
jective world; rather, those evolutionary theories guarantee only 
that the human mind is best suited for human survival. It may 
very well be that inaccurate depictions of the world foster greater 
survivability and that thus the mind has evolved to provide inac- 
curate depictions. Ifso, all human theories, including naturalis- 
tic theories of human macroevolution, are inherently suspect and 
cannot be presented as truth claims. 
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The second problem of scientism, according to Feser, is the 
descriptive limits of science, given that its foundational meth- 
odology is to abstract from nature only what is mathematically 
quantifiable (and thus susceptible to prediction and control), 
Jeaving out the qualitative aspects of reality. By definition, the 
method of scientific inquiry does not allow qualitative features 
into scientific description in the first place, but it does not show 
that such features have no extra-mental existence. The fact that 
physics abstracts data from the world demonstrates that there is 
more “out there” from which the abstract is drawn. 

The third flaw of scientism Feser identifies is the explanatory 
limits of science. Science’s mode of explanation appeals to laws 
of nature, yet science does not define what laws of nature are, 
how they work, or where they come from (and in principle cannot, 
since such questions are philosophical by nature). Moreover, laws 
of nature presuppose matter that is subject to those laws; hence, by 
definition, an appeal to the laws of nature cannot account for the 
existence of matter. And, if proponents of scientism respond that 
such questions cannot be answered by any mode of inquiry, that 
response is itself a philosophical stance and would thus require 
philosophical justification. 

The last problem Feser notes is the weakness of a common ar- 
gument for scientism—namely, that it must be true in light of 
the unrivaled predictive and technological success of modern sci- 
ence. Ifthe predictions of physics are so accurate, and if the tech- 
nological power that it unleashes is so potent, then its underly- 
ing methods must also be reliable. Thus, its description of reality 
must be complete, so science is the only genuine source of knowl- 
edge. Feser uses an analogy to show how this argument is a non 
sequitur: because metal detectors are far superior to anything 
else in finding metallic objects, what metal detectors reveal to 
Us is most likely all that is real. To be sure, the immense predic- 
tive and technological feats of modern physics do not signify that 
Physics identifies all of reality. 
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Metaphysics does not produce new technology, nor is it ex. 
pected to. But it alone is capable of answering the fundamental] 
big questions that science assumes and that scientism takes for 
granted. See Feser, Scholastic Metaphysics: A Contemporary Introduction 
(Heusenstamm Ger.: Editiones Scholasticae, 2014), 9-24. For a 
discussion about the incoherence of macroevolutionary theories 
of human origin, see Nuh Ha Mim Keller, Sea Without Shore: A 
Manual of the Sufi Path (Beltsville, MD: Amana, 2011), 350-64. 


Preempting the response of skeptics and relativists who deny or 
doubt knowledge attained by the five senses, the Maturidi schol- 
ars considered sense data to be self-evident and necessary and 
hence without need of logical proof of its veracity. See al-Nasafi, 
Tabsirat al-adillah, 9. 


In other words, all narrations by true prophets are factual, and 
a true prophet is one whose claim to prophecy is supported by 
a prophetic miracle, which is defined as a clear interruption in 
God’s normal pattern of creating things—one that is inimita- 
ble (such that no other can perform the like) and is granted to 
someone who claims to be a prophet sent by God, the exalted. 
The inferential reasoning is that God’s granting of the super- 
natural and inimitable miracle to such an individual is akin to 
God's statement “My servant is truthful in all that he conveys 
from Me.” So, if the narrations of true prophets were not factu- 
al, that would entail that God lied—exalted is He above that— 
given that He had confirmed their authenticity with the miracle, 
and confirming the authenticity of a liar is itself a form of lying 
(tasdiq al-kadhib kadhib). Lying, of course, is logically impossible 
for God, the exalted, since divine statements correspond with di- 
vine knowledge, so the perfection of divine knowledge is neces- 
sarily mirrored in the perfection of divine statements. The entire 
context of this reality evinces how the divine confirmation through 
act—granting the supernatural miracle to someone claiming 
prophethood, coupled with rendering all opponents incapable of 
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licating its like—is equivalent to an explicit divine 

v eonfirmation. As the Ash‘ari shaykh Muhammad Patan 
(d. 1381/1963) explains, the divine act here translates to a divine 
statement of confirmation—based on convention (wad’); on the 
customary way God, the exalted, creates things (‘dah); and on 
overall context (garinat al-hal)—such that “the individual of di- 
vinely granted success (muwaffaq) finds no difference whatsoey- 
er between God’s confirming the authenticity of Prophets with 
this divine act and His doing so with an explicit statement.” See 
Muhammad al-Hashimi, Miftah al-jannah fi sharh ‘agidat ahl al-sun- 
nah (Damascus: Abna’ Muhammad ‘Adnan Rabih al-Jaza’iri, 
1928), 201-3. 

With respect to the Prophet Muhammad 4, his truthfulness 
is established for his companions by the accompanying miracles 
they directly witnessed (as sense data), and for all of humani- 
ty thereafter by the incontestable multiple-chain transmission 
(tawatur) of those miracles, the greatest of which is the Qur’an, 
the lasting miracle, Every single verse of the Qur'an meets the 
criterion of multiple-chain transmission, and therefore the 
Qur'an by itself is sufficient evidence of his prophethood. And 
although the majority of his other miracles are related through 
single-chain reports (ahdd), each of which when assessed by itself 
falls short of the categorical nature of multiple-chain transmis- 
sion, they together signify one common phenomenon—namely, 
the contravention of laws of nature at his hands. As such, this sin- 
gle, shared phenomenon is effectively related through multiple-chain 
transmission, resulting in epistemological certainty. 


6 This statement is by no means inciting Muslims to violence; rath- 
er, it is using an extreme example to show the absurdity of the 
claims of the sophists, who if subjected to pain would admit both 
the reality of the pain as well as their knowledge of it. As Abu 
al-Mu‘in al-Nasafi notes, the sophists could not survive on earth 
without recognizing the existence of realities such as food, shel- 
ter, clothing, warding off harm, and the like. A logical rebuttal 
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t out that their position of denying 
selfan absolute, a position that pre. 
their knowledge of it. This rebuttal] 


: : «om and relativism, since adherents 
is valid against oe eee positian an absolute that they know, 
of each saeco al-Nasafiasserts, there is consensus among peo- 
Seok rallect on the reality of things and on the kuioan ability to 
ee perceive things. See al-Nasafi, Tabsirat al-adillah, 20-23, 


that narrations grant knowledge—meaning 
certainty—but instead considered them to provide only likeli- 
hood. The reason for their view is a perceived disparity of cer- 
tainty between (x) self-evident axioms, such as one being half 
of two, and (2) knowledge gained from narrations conveyed 
through incontestable transmission, such as the existence of 
Alexander the Great. Imam al-Taftazani retorts, “We state that 
this is false. Rather, disparity is possible among types of neces- 
sary knowledge [such as (1) and (2) above, each of which results 
in certainty] based on the disparity of one’s familiarity, custom, 
and experience; of what occurs to one’s mind; and of conceptions 
ofa statement’s subject and predicate.” That is to say, those who 
familiarize themselves with the nature of historical transmission 
and give it sufficient thought and reflection will arrive at a convic- 
tion regarding narrations conveyed through “incontestable mul- 
tiple-chain transmjssion” (khabar mutawatir) that is comparable 


to their conviction that one is half of two. See al-Taftazani, Sharh 
al-‘aqa’id al-Nasafiyyah, 55-56. 


i istry is to poin 

f their sophistry 1S oin 
weailty (or its knowledge) is it. 
supposes both its reality and 


7 Such groups denied 


8 roan explains their resemblance to the sophists in 
os ene deny reality, despite their denial being a reality 
» while the Buddhists and Brahmins, who deny narra- 


tion : aus 
verbal Ponieng den Perce only by narration (namely, their 
nied their denial, See A ‘ a whereby they have—as it were—de- 


ansur al-Maturidi, Kitab al-tawhid, ed. 
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pekir Topaloglu and Muhammed Arugi (Beirut; Dar sadir 2007) 


Cis m Abii al-Mu‘in al-Nasafi adds that d 
renders useless human speech and hearing 
ties have no real value for humans aside from speaking and 
rehending narrations (that is, statements), Moreover is teas 
on the whole are either probabilistic or definitive and Su chop 
firm only the latter as a source of certain knowledge Detnhive 
narrations are of two types, mentioned in the text above The ah 
istence of other sorts of narrations that are probabilistic dice not 
undermine the certainty of definitive narrations. See al-Nasafi 
Tabsirat al-adillah, 25. ; 


enial of the narration 
» because these facul- 


As Imam al-Maturidi mentions, such a denial would entail a per- 
son’s ignorance of his own name along with the names ofhis rela- 
tives and, in fact, the name of anything, as language is known only 
by way of narration—in particular, this applies to multiple-chain 
transmissions, See al-Maturidi, Kitab al-tawhid, 70. 


Imam Abi al-Mu‘in al-Nasafi notes that the validity of logic cor- 
responds to human nature; self-evident knowledge is simply 
undeniable, while deductive reasoning is innately recognized by 
humans as a sound means of knowledge, as people are predis- 
posed to using logic when faced with mental challenges that are 
not solved by use of the five senses or by self-evident principles. 
Additionally, Imam al-Nasafi points out a profound irony in any 
argument against the validity of logic [including the one cited 
above in Al-Biddyah], in that the argument will itself make use of 
logic in the attempt to refute it; hence, even those who deny the 
validity of logic implicitly affirm its validity. Therefore, logical 
reasoning is valid by consensus of people of intellect. And, spe- 
cifically with respect to the argument cited above in Al-Bidayah, 
Imam al-Nasafi adds that another factor that often precludes 
sound reasoning by logicians is “to pass judgment regarding cer- 
tain premises by one’s personal whim or prejudice (haw@) rather 
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than by one’s intellect (‘aql), whereby one arrives at opinion yet 
deems it to be knowledge [that is, factual]. But, if one instead 
fulfills all the requisites of deductive reasoning for each premise 
and conclusion and knows its validity, it will not result in error, 
and one’s reasoning cannot be invalid without exception.” See 
al-Nasafi, Tabsirat al-adillah, 27-31. 


Sahih al-Bukhari; Sahih Muslim. See Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, 
Fath al-Bari sharh sahih al-Bukhari, 13 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 
n.d.), 1:405; Shabbir Ahmad Usmani, Fath al-Mulhim bi sharh sahih 
al-Imam Muslim, 6 vols. (Damascus: Dar al-Qalam, 2006), 2:32-34. 
Imam al-Bukhari’s wording is “I have not seen ones deficient in 
intellect and religious practice that are more capable of dissuad- 
ing a prudent man’s mind than one of you.” (Fora concise expla- 
nation, see annotation 13.) 


This is an allusion to the Qur’anic verse “And if there are not two 
men, then a man and two women from among those you approve 
as witnesses, so that if one of the two errs, the other may remind 
her” (2:282). 


The author uses this prophetic report (hadith) as evidence of gen- 
eral intellectual disparity among people (irrespective of gender 
or other classifications), a philosophical view that can be proven 
by various means and is plainly evident to all students and ed- 
ucators. One does not have to consider women as intellectually 
inferior to men in order to believe in intellectual disparity among 
people. 

With respect to the actual report (see annotation 11), the 
Prophet g& explained the reason for his statement, which is that 
the legal court testimony of two women counts for that of one 
man and that women do not pray or fast during menstruation. In 
light of that clarification, contemporary Islamic scholar Gibril F. 
Haddad notes that the statement was a figure of speech—name- 
ly, a synecdoche (majaz mursal), where a whole is used for a patt 
(“intellect” for specific legal testimony, and “religious practice” 
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for specific worship at the time of menses). Indeed, the context 
of the report suggests that the statement was not literal, since 
the Prophet # was being playful with the female citizenry of his 
community, encouraging the wealthy and astute among them to 
donate generously as a civic responsibility. 

Haddad also notes that the context of the Qur’anic verse—wit- 
nessing the recording of debts—indicates that the ruling of dual 
female testimony signifies not an inherent mental deficiency in 
women but a sociological or cultural phenomenon—namely, 
that women in premodern Arabian society played a less promi- 
nent role than men in the public sphere of financial transactions 
(even though Islam granted them full rights to own property). 
This interpretation is supported by the fact that in contexts in 
which women had more prominent roles, Islamic law holds that 
the testimony of one woman is sufficient, such as the testimony 
ofa female doctor or midwife at birth, which, in the case of dis- 
tinguishing between fetal and infant death, could often have seri- 
ous financial implications through inheritance law. See Gibril F. 
Haddad, “Women’s Intelligence Hadith Again,” Living Islam, last 
modified January 7, 2009, https://www.|livingislam.org/k/wiha_e. 
html. 

With respect to their mental capacity, though, it is clear from 
the Prophet's life and teaching that he acknowledged, valued, and 
relied on the judgment of women. Examples abound. Upon re- 
ceiving revelation, he turned to his wife Khadijah & (d. 3 BH/619) 

for support, counsel, and wisdom; he continued to rely on her 
intellectual and emotional fortitude during his prophetic ca- 
reer, for the gravest of matters, until her death. At Hudaybiyyah, 
he turned to his wife Umm Salamah ¢& (d. 59/679) for advice 
during a very tense situation and accepted her wise counsel to 
personally leave the pilgrim state (ihram) as an example for his 
troubled companions. His wife ‘A’ishah (& (4. 58/678) was one of 
the most prominent scholars and teachers among the Prophet's 

“ompanions: she was one of fewer than ten companions who 
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gave legal verdicts (fatawa), and she was particularly renowned 
for her astounding memory of prophetic reports and pre-ts- 
lamic Arabic poetry. As one of only seven companions who re- 
lated more than a thousand hadith, she personally taught the 
2,210 hadith that she related from the Prophet & to over 159 
men. (Incidentally, narrating hadith and issuing legal verdicts 
represent the most significant forms of testimony in religion, giv- 
en that they comprise much of the religion’s very content.) 

Throughout the Prophet's life, many women asserted 
themselves and voiced strong opinions on ethical and political 
matters, which the Prophet g& listened to and often followed. 
Women in Islam were economically empowered, through both 
inheritance rights and general rights, to own and manage 
property. A salient example of women's political enfranchisement 
in Islam is that any female member of the Muslim community 
could grant safe passage and asylum to an enemy, even during 
wartime. The Prophet’s daughter Zaynab @& (d. 8/629) granted 
asylum to her former husband, Abii al-‘As g& (d. 12/633), who 
had come to Medina as a polytheist from the hostile Meccan 
community that had waged war against Medina, and she made 
a public announcement in the Prophet's mosque at the start 
of the dawn prayer, informing the community of her grant of 
protection. Similarly, at the Conquest of Mecca, the Prophet’s 
female companion Umm Hani’ & granted security to some 
polytheists who had just engaged in combat against a group of 
his companions, and the Prophet #& recognized her political act 
and forbade anyone from fighting those polytheists. 

The Qur'an itself is clear on the noble status of women, shat- 
tering unjust pre-Islamic notions, such as women being the 
property of men or even a source of sin, and underscoring their 
strength and equality with men in the eyes of God, the exalted. 
Rather than a gender- or class-based hierarchy, the radical new 
Qur'anic hierarchy was spiritual, based solely on faith, piety, 
and virtue (see, for example, 4:1 and 33:35). Particular Qur’anic 
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examples of saintly women include Asiyah 2, the wife of 
pharaoh, who exemplified reliance on God, the exalted, in the 
face of her oppressive husband; Mary #@, the mother of Prophies 
Jesus «2, who embodied the perfection of chastity and piety; and 
pilgis, the Queen of Sheba, who demonstrated political acumen 
as a head of state, coupled with the requisite humility to accept 
the call of Prophet Solomon x to monotheism. While sieilaes, 
ic Arabia dishonored women to the extent of condoning female 
infanticide (see, for example, 16:58-59), Islam inaugurated a pro- 
found reconfiguration of societal rank rooted in the human spirit 
and in virtue; rendered the life, property, honor, and reputation 
of women as sacred and inviolable; and liberated women through 
intellectual, socioeconomic, and political empowerment. 


Following Aristotle, medieval Arab Neoplatonist philosophers 
instead affirmed a primordial matter (hyelo, Ar. hayila), which 
together with form (morphe, Ar. siirah) comprises all contingent 
existence. According to the distinguished Maturidi theologian 
Imam al-Farhari (d. 1239/1824), the basis of their hylomorphism 
was that (1) possibility (imkdn) is an existential attribute (sifah 
wujiidiyyah), since its opposite is impossibility, which is nonex- 
istential (‘adami); (2) an existential attribute must be ascribed 
to something existent, that being self-evident; and (3) anything 
contingent is possible before its occurrence, since by definition it 
cannot be necessary or impossible, Therefore, every contingent 
thing in the world must be preceded by an existent substrate in 
which the accident of its possibility subsists, and that substrate 
is matter. Matter itself, however, cannot be preceded by its own 
substrate, for otherwise there would be an infinite regress of sub- 
strates. Thus, matter, as the substrate of all contingent possibili- 
ties, must be eternal. Matter must also necessarily obtain through 
some form, so the composites of matter and form (namely, 
corporeal bodies) are also eternal. Hence, those philosophers 
deemed the universe itself to be without beginning, a position 
that according to Sunni orthodoxy entails disbelief (and not mere 
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heresy), even though they did affirm the divine as the One from 
whom eternal matter emanated. They also denied bodily resur- 
rection, affirming the resurrection of only souls, since the eter- 
nal by definition cannot accept nonexistence, and, according to 
them, matter (with form, as body) is eternal. So, ifthe underlying 
substrate of material existence cannot leave existence, it cannot 
be resurrected from nonexistence, 

The Sunnis, however, affirmed the indivisible particle as the 
fundamental constituent of the universe and, as such, adopted 
a type of atomism uniquely indigenous to the Islamic scholastic 
tradition. These atoms (or more accurately, particles) are tempo- 
ral and hence finite, as are the accidents that must subsist in an 
atom for it to exist. Moreover, time is also composed of discrete 
instants, and accidents do not on their own last two instants. As 
such, it is only God, the exalted—with His omnipotent power 
and in correspondence to His divine will—who creates particles 
along with their accidents, who holds particles together in any 
body, and who re-creates the accidents (and therefore, body) in 
each subsequent instant of the body’s subsistence, God, the ex- 
alted, as such, is absolutely free in His will and uncompromised 
in His power, which reigns sovereign in creating all things and 
all events in the universe. The universe is finite in its past and 
was thus created ex nihilo, and bodies along with souls shall be 
resurrected. 

The Sunni response to the presuppositions of hylomorphism 
was that possibility is not an existential attribute but a metaphys- 
ical consideration (amr i‘tibari) and, as such, itself has no real ex- 
tra-mental existence. Indeed, if possibility had actual existence, 
its existence would be either necessary or possible, the former 
entailing that all contingent possibilities be regarded as intrin- 
sic necessities, which is patently false, and the latter resulting 
in an infinite regress of possibilities. So, by affirming atomism 
instead of hylomorphism, the Sunnis were able to philosophical- 
ly defend the creed inherited from and agreed upon by the early 
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nc, including the finitude of the universe with its corol- 
aan reation ex nihilo, bodily resurrection in the afterlife, and 

absolute sovereignty of God's will and omnipotent power. 
the Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Farhari, Al-Nibras sharh sharh 

* id (Istanbul: al-Astanah, n.d.), 86-87. 

al- Stas yse, the primary concerns of Sunni scholastics were 
Pei so as to preserve the aforementioned tenets of faith. 
A hylomorphism that posited a beginningless universe or a uni- 
verse of causative natures that themselves engender change could 
not square with an authentically Islamic monotheism, which can 
be demonstrated on its own terms as rational, coherent, and 
even logically necessary In light of other deductive arguments. In 
terms of the natural world, however, a type of hylomorphism 
can be affirmed, so long as none of those tenets is denied. That 
is, from the vantage of how God, the exalted, makes the world 
manifest to human minds and from the vantage of the patterns 
of His creative fiat, the two principles of matter and form can be 
affirmed without compromising Sunni doctrine. Some philoso- 
phers argue that those principles prove useful and at times neces- 
sary to account for the human ability to know things, to abstract 
universals, and to pursue natural science. The scientist can use 
hylomorphism for a surface-level reading of the world and still 
affirm atomism as a deeper reading of reality. What is perceived 
as matter when observing things can ontologically be composed 
of finite and temporal particles. Likewise, the scientist can make 
use of the causal nexus between things to predict and theorize, 
all the while realizing that God, the exalted, alone creates things 
and their perceived effects, and that true causation is only from 
divine creation. The causal nexus is affirmed at the surface-level 
vantage used in science, while from the vantage of absolute re- 
ality/ontology/metaphysics, the causal nexus is recognized only 
as evincing the divine patterns of activity, which are regular but 
not necessary, and amenable to miraculous interruption if God, 
the exalted, so chooses. The scope of divine omnipotence is thus 
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and the world is still affirmed as categorically 
dependent in every moment and finite in its past. 

Lastly, it is noteworthy that the bifocal vantage used here, 

which accommodates both an immediate, experienced, spy 
face-level reading of the world (sometimes called sharvah or 
hikmah in classical Islamic literature), as well as a deeper, more 
absolute vision of reality (alternatively called hagigah or qudrah), 
is a critical hermeneutic employed by Sunnism in resolving ap- 
parent antinomies in theology, such as that of “free will versus 
predestination” and the like, Free will is affirmed as real and gen- 
uine from the vantage of human experience (sharfah/hikmah), for 
it is immediately and necessarily known by the individual, while 
predestination is affirmed from the vantage of ultimate reality 
(hagiqah/qudrah), in light of a creedal tenet that is demonstrated 
both rationally and scripturally—namely, that God, the exalted, 
knows, wills, and creates every particular in the universe, which 
includes human voluntary acts. Through the former lens, hu- 
man agency and thus human legal and moral responsibility are 
confirmed, while, through the latter Jens, the divine attributes of 
knowledge, will, and power are affirmed, without compromise or 
limitation of the scope of their associations. 


uncompromised, 


15 Some might object that both a mustard seed and a mountain 
are potentially infinitely divisible, as mathematically any dimen- 
sion can be divided in half. Yet this still does not prove the 
actual infinite divisibility of either, which is what is denied above. 
As the contemporary Christian philosopher William Lane Craig 
states, “For the claim that a substance is, say, potentially infinite- 
ly divisible does not entail that the substance is potentially di- 
visible here and here and here and... Potential infinite divisibility 
(the property of being susceptible of division without end) does 
not entail actual infinite divisibility (the property of being com- 
ate he an infinite number of points where divisions can be 
ard eo, uilliam Lane Craig and Quentin Smith, Theism, Atheism 
9 “ang Cosmology [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993], 93)- 
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marize, Sunni atomic theory holds that every substance is 
To seg. cxists in time, and is therefore finite—it must funda- 
en both spatially finite in composition and temporally 
ments | guration. Indeed, ontic space-time itself must also be 
finite . eed of finite units. For more detail, see “The Finitude of 
ological Time” in appendis A. 


Imam al-Taftazani notes that these arguments are essentially 
© weak, since the philosophers who are addressed did not assert 
that bodies are composed of an actually infinite number of par- 
ticles but that bodies are not composed of particles in the first 

lace. A body, according to them, is but one whole thing, while 
sunnis hold that a body is an aggregate of indivisible particles 
held together by God's omnipotent power. However, al-Taftazani 
notes that the philosophers’ arguments, comprising mostly 
geometrical proofs, are also weak. (For details, see Adi Setia, 

“Atomism Versus Hylomorphism in the Kalam of al-Fakhr al-Din 

al-Razi: A Preliminary Survey of the Matilib al-‘Aliyyah,” Islam and 

Science 4, no. 2 [Winter 2006].) 

For this reason, the renowned Ash‘ari Fakhr al-Din al-Razi in- 
clined toward suspending judgment on the issue, while Imam 
al-Baydawi (d. 719/1319), another prominent Ash‘ari, maintained 
that the fundamental atoms/particles are actually indivisible, yet 
conceptually divisible. (This corresponds with the explanation of 
William Craig cited in annotation 15.) See al-Farhari, Al-Nibras, 
84-87. 

17 This proof is based on certain necessities of accidents, denial of 
which caused some philosophers to fall into absurdity and con- 
tradiction. They are as follows: (1) accidents exist “in addition 
to” substance; (2) they cannot exist without substance; (3) they 
cannot transfer between substances; (4) they cannot be dormant 
within a substance; (5) they exist concurrently with substanc- 
es, for no substance can exist without some accidents; (6) they 
are not eternal, only to later not exist, for the eternal must (by 
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definition) be necessarily existent and hence cannot not exist; and 
(7) there cannot be an infinite regress of accidents. See Ibrahim b, 
Muhammad al-Bajari (d. 1276/1860), Tuhfat al-murid ‘ala jawharat 
al-tawhid, ed, “Abd al-Salam Shannar (Damascus: Maktabat Dar 
al-Bayriti, 2002), 108-9. 


That is, the temporal is that which enters into existence subse- 
quent to its prior nonexistence, or that which is “originated,” 


Throughout this text, the terms necessary (wajib), impossible (mus- 
tahil, or muhdl), and possible (mumkin, or jd'iz) are used in their 
philosophical sense, meaning that which is metaphysically or ra- 
tionally so (hukm ‘aqli). A metaphysical/rational necessity is that 
whose negation entails either contradiction or denial of what is 
rationally self-evident: examples are “A body occupies space,” 
“A body is either still or moving [from the same vantage point],” 
and “God, the exalted, is eternal.” A metaphysical/rational im- 
possibility (or logical absurdity) is that whose affirmation entails 
either contradiction or denial of what is rationally self-evident: 
examples are affirming a body as neither still nor moving (from 

the same vantage point) and affirming a partner for the divine. 

A metaphysical/rational possibility is that whose affirmation and 
negation are each free of contradiction and of denial of what is ra- 
tionally self-evident: examples are “a body is still” and “a body is 

moving.” These rulings are not derived from patterns of physical 

existence in this world or from imagination. They deal solely with 

logical principles—such as the law of identity (x is x), the law of 
excluded middle (either x or not-x), and the law of non-contradic- 

tion (x is not not-x, at the same time and from the same vantage 

point)—and with self-evident principles, such as “The whole is 

greater than the part.” Any attempt to reject these principles it- 

self presupposes them in its argument against them, since all ra- 

tional deliberation is grounded in identity, excluded middle, and 

non-contradiction. 
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These logical rulings are fundamentally distinct from hysi- 
cal/empirical rulings (hukm ‘adi) of necessity, possibility, = ft 
possibility, which relate merely to the normal way things occur 
in the world. The effects related to laws of nature—such as an 
object falling to the ground when released, cotton burning upon 
contact with fire, and satiation after eating—are physically/em- 
pirically necessary but metaphysically/rationally possible. Muslim 
scholastics define an empirical ruling as “the affirmation of a 
connection (rabt) between two things ... by means of empirical 
evidence (takrar), while also affirming that the two things are ful- 
ly separable (infikak) and that there exists no actual causal rela- 
tionship (ta’thir) whatsoever between the two.” Sunni orthodoxy 
holds that actual causality belongs to God, the exalted, alone: it 
is only His act, in accordance with His will, that causes the ex- 


istence of anything rationally possible, See al-Hashimi, Miftah 
al-jannah, 250-SI. 


The above argument, called the kalam cosmological argument, is an 
apodeictic proof (or demonstration, Ar, burhan) for the existence 
of God, the exalted. For a detailed exposition, see appendix A. 


The author ends this and subsequent sections of the book with 
such supplications or maxims. The term enablement (tawfiq) re- 
fers to God’s act of creating obedience in the human being, 
corresponding to the person’s free will and choice. The author 
concludes each section with such a prayer so as to attribute his 
success to God, the exalted, rather than to himself, as well as to 
apprise readers that one’s success in understanding the material 
will come about only by the help and power of God, the exalted, 
even while one must take the means and exert oneself in study. 


Throughout this text and other Maturidi works, the designation 
“People of Truth” refers to Sunni orthodoxy (a discussion of 
which is found in the introduction). See al-Farhari, Al-Nibras, 25. 
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The former view refers to Christian Trinitarian doctrine, while 
its specific wording of “the third of three” is taken from Qur'an 
5:73. The latter view does not denote Trinitarianism but rather 
deification of Mary #@ (e.g. 5:116), as evinced historically in ten- 
dencies of popular piety to worship Mary as “mother of God.” 
It might also have been a heresy of some pre-Islamic Christian 
Arabs, as Edward Gibbon (d. 1794) notes, “The Christians of the 
seventh century had insensibly relapsed into a semblance of pa- 
ganism: their public and private vows were addressed to the re]- 
ics and images that disgraced the temples of the East: the throne 
of the Almighty was darkened by a cloud of martyrs, and saints, 
and angels, the objects of popular veneration; and the Collyridian 
heretics, who flourished in the fruitful soil of Arabia, invested the 
Virgin Mary with the name and honours of a goddess” (The History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire: Abridged Edition, ed. David 
Womersley [London: Penguin Books, 2005], 615). 


The author's statement is based on the principle that one’s affir- 
mation of an entity is valid only if one’s conception of that entity 
is accurate; hence, those who ascribe partners to the Creator fail 
to validly affirm Him. However, this viewpoint does not negate 
that Muslims, Christians, Jews, and adherents of other religions 
worship and affirm the same God—the creator of the universe. For 
example, Allah in Arabic does not refer to a deity different from 
God in English, as Christian Arabs use the name Allah in their de- 
votion. For more detail, see Umar Farug Abd-Allah, “One God, 
Many Names,” The Oasis Initiative, accessed January 16, 2020, 
https://www.theoasisinitiative.org/one-god-many-names. For a 
Christian rejoinder to the false notion that Muslims worship an 
altogether different deity than do Christians, see Miroslav Volf, 
Allah: A Christian Response (New York: HarperOne, 2012). 


The phrase “If it is said,” followed by “We respond,” represents a 
form of anticipatory argument and refutation that was standard 
for such dialectical manuals. 
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36 Inthe classical kalam literature, this proofis termed “the demon- 
stration against mutual cooperation or prevention” (burhan 
gl-tawarud wa al-tamanu‘). It is a reductio ad absurdum argument 
found in the Qur’an itself, as God, the exalted, states, “Had Gane 
been therein gods besides God, the two [that is, the heavens and 
earth] would have been corrupted” (21:22), with “corrupted” in- 
terpreted by many theologians as “nonexistent.” The verse artic- 
ulates a hypothetical conditional syllogism whose consequent is 
denied by observation, as we directly perceive the existence of the 
cosmos, not to mention its marvels and wonders, resulting in the 
conclusion that no deity or creator exists besides God, the exalt- 
ed. The basis of the syllogism is that the notion of two or more 
deities entails logical absurdity; either (1) the two would concur 
in their decision, and concurrence (a) if simultaneous, would en- 
tail the absurdity of two causes for one effect, (b) if successive, 
would entail the absurdity of causing an already existent effect, 
or (c) if by “division of labor,” would entail inability of each dei- 
ty with respect to the portion of the other; or (2) the two would 
disagree in their decisions, which (a) if together executed, would 
entail the conjoining of two opposites, or (b) ifjust one were exe- 
cuted, would entail the inability of the other deity. The only other 
logical possibility would be (3) a “truce” of sorts, which is logical- 
ly absurd in light of the rank of divinity (namely, absolute dominion), 
as alluded to in the Qur’anic verse “God took no son whatsoever, 
and there is no god along with Him. Had it been otherwise, each 
god would [alone] go forth with what it creates, and some there- 
fore would dominate others. So Glory be to God above what they 
attribute to Him!” (23:91). See al-Bajuri, Tuhfat al-murid, 153-55. 

The argument implies the universal will and universal power 
ofa deity, without limitation of (or exception to) the scope of di- 
vine will and divine power. This is because any inability, even for 
a single particular, is in direct contravention of the implications 
of divinity. The universal scope of divine will and power is logi- 
cally necessary, as otherwise, a specifying determination (takhsis) 
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made upon the deity by another entity, which 
deity were temporal and thus caused, jn 


which case it would not bea deity. So because an eter — and nec- 
essarily existent cannot be the object ofa aap eee 
tion, the eternal and necessarily existent Creator must perforce 
e. 
be ater The mere existence of the cosmos, which is 
temporal and only possibly existent, 1s categorical evidence of its 
Creator, for it is self-evident that no temporal occurrence can be 
uncaused. And its Creator must be eternal and necessarily ex- 
istent; otherwise, one falls into the absurdity of either circular 
reasoning or infinite regress (see appendix A for more detail). 
Because the Creator is eternal and necessarily existent, He cannot 
be the object of a specifying determination, for only something 
temporal can be specified with a limit. So God's divine attributes 
of will and power must be of universal scope, without limitation 
or exception. Hence, the Creator must also be one, since a sec- 
ond deity can be shown to lack ability and choice in many con- 
ceivable scenarios. 

27 For a succinct, cogent presentation of how Trinitarianism is 
an unsubstantiated doctrine from a biblical lens, see Timothy 
Winter, “The Trinity is Incoherent,” in Debating Christian Theism, 
ed. J. P. Moreland, Chad Meister, and Khaldoun A. Sweis (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2013), 347-57. 

Winter does not pursue the argument that Trinitarianism is a 
metaphysical impossibility (though that argument is sound and 
coherent) but instead argues that the doctrine is untenable on 
two internal criteria of Christianity: (1) the doctrine’s salvific im- 
Port, coupled with its incomprehensibility, and (2) the original 
conception of monotheism espoused by Jesus x@ himself and the 
eda Sari Regarding the first criterion, while cate- 
nal salvation to those m5 re sar (Quicunque om) pak ren ee 
of” it, the doctrine tod Ne tars cris te Satya ane 

ay 1S conspicuously absent from a great 


would have been 
would entail that the 
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number of Church worship songs, liturgies, and even sermons 
to the masses, while a fair number of clergy members admit to 
lacking confidence in it, For much of the general Christian laity, 
qrinitarianism simply proves unintelligible, and its obscurity 
has led to many Christians falling into what their official creeds 
deem to be heresies: embracing either outright polytheism by af- 
firming three gods (thus fully squaring the circle), or a unitarian 
monotheism that rejects the divine status of Christ #@ (and thus 
circling the square). The former outcome can hardly be seen as a 
gospel (“good news”) providentially brought by the Holy Spirit, 
while the latter outcome would, according to Christian ortho- 
doxy, preclude salvation in the hereafter. 

Regarding the second criterion, fair examination reveals 
Trinitarianism to be incompatible with what Christ x and his 
followers themselves believed, for a central theme of the New 
Testament is that they firmly espoused Jewish monotheism. 
Winter notes, “Despite the desire of many to interpret the dis- 
parate Biblical data in compliance with the classical creeds, it 
is evident that the classical Trinitarian proof-texts were identi- 
fied only after centuries of disputation. It is significant that the 
best known, 1 John 5:7-8, which is the only clearly Trinitarian 
passage, is also the best-known instance of forgery in the Bible, 
being absent from the oldest Greek manuscripts” (348). Indeed, 
Jesus ¥¢ at times denies any part of divinity: “The son can do 
nothing of his own accord, but only what he sees the Father do- 
ing” (John 5:19). And, as for the description “son of God,” only 
Roman pagan cults used the term to denote inheriting divinity 
from a divine father; the Aramaic and Hebrew milieu of the New 
Testament lacked any such implication, using the term instead 
for angels, rabbis, inspired men or messiahs, and worldly kings. 
The Jews around Christ 2, informed by their clear monotheism, 
would simply not have understood the term to imply a sharing 
in divinity, a notion that instead betrays Hellenistic or Roman 
pagan influence. Undoubtedly, as Winter asserts, “The idea of a 
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perichoretic union of self-aware hypostases, each of which was 
entirely God, came later” (349). The Roman councils were bound 
within ancient Greek models of thought, and it can be argued 
that integrating a triune conception of God made the new reli- 
gion appealing to many gentiles. 

The synoptic Gospels in particular—Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke—evince a Jewish teacher x@ bringing a message of Jewish 
monotheism. The Gospel of John, though, while not containing 
explicit Trinitarian belief, does have passages that suggest many 
first-century Christians ascribed some sort of divinity, or union 
with the divine, to Jesus 2. Winter argues that, even ifit is con- 
ceded—for the sake of argument—that statements such as “] 
and the Father are one” (John 10:30) accurately reflect what Jesus 
42 said, the firmly monotheistic setting in which they were os- 
tensibly uttered must inform their interpretation. In that light, 
such statements, rather than implying actual partnership in 
divinity, would instead have been understood to signify a level 
of proximity to the divine, rooted in deep mutual love between 
creature and Creator. This notion is common to many traditions, 
Islam being no exception. Imam al-Bukhari relates that the 
Prophet Muhammad #%, speaking on behalf of God, the exalted, 
describes such a rank with the words “My servant draws near to 
Me with nothing more beloved to Me than that which I have made 
obligatory upon him. And My slave continues to draw nearer to 
Me with optional acts of devotion until I love him. And when I 
love him, Iam his ear with which he hears, his eye with which he 
sees, his hand with which he strikes, and his foot on which he 
walks [Winter's translation]” (350). Termed wilayah (sainthood, 
or loving friendship with God, the exalted) in Arabic, this rank 
was never construed by the monotheists around Muhammad #& 
as implying a sharing in divinity, despite the paradoxical lan- 
guage ofGod, the exalted, becoming the servant’s ear, eye, hand, 
and foot. Itwas self-evident that God, the exalted, could notliter- 
ally become flesh or have a partner in divinity. The same context 
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must be recognized with respect to any ambiguous statements 
allegedly spoken by Christ 42, since Christ’s Jewish audience cer- 
tainly shared in that self-evident knowledge regarding the abso- 
jute oneness of the divine. Love, however, is often best expressed 
through metaphor. And, like all prophets, Jesus x was undoubt- 
edly a most loving servant of God, the exalted, and among God's 
most beloved servants, but he was a man, nevertheless, who 
called fellow men to such love, rooted in a simple and clear wor- 
ship of the one true God. 


28 Whenever the term universe is used in this text, what is meant is 
the entire cosmos—that is, all that exists other than God, the 
exalted, Philosophically, it refers to the totality of metaphysical 
possibilities that actually exist. 


29 He is Abi Muhammad Hisham b, al-Hakam, a theologian who 
resided in Baghdad, engaged in much scholastic debate, and was 
the shaykh of the Twelvers of his time. An author of many works, 
he died around the year 190/805. See Khayr al-Din al-Zirikli, 
Al-A‘lam: Qamiis tarajim li ashhar al-rijal wa al-nisa’ min al-‘arab wa 
al-musta‘ribin wa al-mustashriqin, 8 vols., 17th ed. (Beirut: Dar 
al-‘Ilm li al-Malayin, 2007), 8:85. 


30 Bekir Topaloglu, editor of the Ankaran publication of Al-Bidayah 
fiusil al-din, notes that the author Imam al-Sabini states in his 
larger work Al-Kifayah fi al-hidayah fi usiil al-din (of which the above 
text Al-Bidayah is a summation—see Introduction), 


As for raising the hands toward the sky during supplication, it 
is just like facing the direction of the qiblah during ritual prayer. 
Moreover, its significance is that the treasures of provisions for 
servants have been placed in the heavens. God, blessed and ex- 
alted, says, “And in the heavens is your sustenance and that 
which you have been promised” (51:22). Likewise, the angels 
that descend with provisions for servants do so from the heay- 
ens, and the human being is naturally inclined to turn toward the 
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direction from where he is expecting what he seeks. This is similar 
to a ruler who promises provisions to his soldiers, due to which 
they all physically turn toward the vaults that store the provisions, 
despite being fully certain that the ruler himself is not located in- 
side those vaults. (al-Sabini, Al-Kifayah, 13r.) 

(Hereafter, translations of Topaloglu’s Arabic annotations will be 

followed by [BT].) 

31 The distinguished Maturidi theologian Imam al-Lamishi ex- 

plains, 
The proof of the People of Truth [against anthropomorphism] 
is what we have mentioned [of the metaphysical impossibility 
of divine temporality]. And they have no evidence in scripture, 
since those verses [whose outward meaning suggests anthropo- 
morphism] are “ambiguous texts” (mutashabihat) whose apparent, 
literal meanings contradict what is known by reason as abso- 
lute and certain.... Interpreting those verses as literal also con- 
tradicts the verse that is clear and unambiguous (muhkamah, pl, 
muhkamat)—namely, “There is nothing whatsoever like unto Him” 
[Qur'an 42:11]. So holding fast to the apparent, literal reading of 
those verses invariably leads to contradiction and discrepancy in 
God's proofs, exalted be He. And God, the exalted, is all-wise: His 
proofs and evidence have no discrepancy, since discrepancy and 
contradiction in one’s evidence indicates foolishness and igno- 
rance, and God is transcendent above that. 

Therefore, either (1) we refrain from designating their specif- 
ic meanings, as is related from many of our eminent masters, 
who said, “We believe those verses were revealed, yet we refrain 
from designating their meanings” [this being the general meth- 
od of earlier Muslim scholars (salaf)] or (2) each ambiguous text 
is interpreted appropriately, based on a valid linguistic meaning 
of the word or phrase in question [this being the general meth- 
od of later Muslim scholars (khalaf)], as is also related from some 
of our masters, who said, “There are various possible meanings 
of these words, so they must be interpreted with a meaning that 
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corresponds with what is categorically known through reason and 
with the clear and unambiguous verse [42:11], so that there is no 
contradiction in God's proofs.” 

por example, the word yad (lit, “hand”) linguistically can be 
used to signify blessing, power, or authority; or proof; or ease and 
wealth; or the physical limb. Similarly, the word ‘ayn (lit. “eye") 
could linguistically mean protection or the physical organ. So 
each term would have to be interpreted in a manner that does not 
conflict with what is known with certainty by reason or known un- 
ambiguously from revelation. 


Imam al-Lamishi goes on to explain how the hadith corpus is 
not evidence for anthropomorphic readings, since, in addition 
to being subject to this same hermeneutical criterion, prophetic 
narrations that fall short of incontestable multiple-chain trans- 
mission (had, as opposed to mutawatir) do not result in categor- 
ical certainty, which is the epistemological level required in mat- 
ters of creed. See Mahmid b, Zayd al-Lamishi, Kitab al-tamhid li 
qawa'id al-tawhid, ed. ‘Abd al-Majid Turki (Beirut: Dar al-Gharb 
al-Islami, 1995), 58-59. 
Imam al-Farhari notes, 
These texts are termed “ambiguous [texts]” (mutashabihat), which 
Sunni scholars have historically approached in two ways after their 
consensus that the outward meaning is not intended. The first approach, 
held by most early scholars (salaf), is to have faith in what God 
intended and to consign knowledge of that to Him, while affirm- 
ing divine transcendence above corporeality and above resem- 
blance to creation.... The second is the approach of later scholars 
(khalaf), which is to interpret them in a manner suitable for the 
divine; [this approach was adopted] due to the prevalence of cor- 
rupt views in their time and due to the misguidance of general 
Muslims caused by the anthropomorphists. Hence, their aim was 
to safeguard the religion. 
According to some scholars of verification (muhaqqiqiin), this 
difference in approach is based on the exegesis of the verse, “He is 
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the One who sent down upon you the Book: some verses are defin. 
itive (muhkamat)—they are the very foundation of the Book—~and 
others are ambiguous. So those in whose hearts is misguidance 
seek out what is ambiguous of it, desiring thereby strife and de. 
siring its interpretation. Yet none knw its [true] interpretation 
except God, and those firmly rooted in knowledge: they say, ‘We 
believe in it; all of it is from the presence of our Lord” [3:7], [The 
two exegetical opinions regarding the end of this verse are (1) the 
term “those firmly rooted in knowledge” is the subject of a new 
sentence: “And those firmly rooted in knowledge say, ‘We believe 
in it’; thus, based on the prior sentence, only God can know the 
true interpretation of ambiguous verses; or (2) the term “those 
firmly rooted in knowledge” is not the subject of a new sentence, 
but rather part of the exception in the prior sentence: “Yet none 
knows its [true] interpretation except God and those firmly root- 
ed in knowledge.” Thus, expert scholars can also know the correct 
interpretation of ambiguous verses. ] 

So the interpretation of the salaf [regarding this verse] is to 
stop at the name of God, based on the view that interpretation of 
ambiguous verses is known to God alone; this view is supported 
by the alternative recital of Ibn ‘Abbas, “And those firmly root- 
ed in knowledge say, ‘We believe in it,’” as related by al-Hakim 
(d. 405/1014]. The exegetical opinion of the khalaf [regarding 
this verse], though, is one of conjunction between “those firm- 
ly rooted in knowledge” and the name of Supreme Majesty; this 
view is supported by the statement of Ibn ‘Abbas [d. 68/688] “I 
am among those who know its interpretation,” as related by Ibn 
al-Mundhir [d. 318/930]. Scholars of this view deem the reproach 
of “seeking to interpret ambiguous verses” [in 3:7] as pertaining 
specifically to those who interpret them based on their heretical 
doctrines (bid‘ah), such as the anthropomorphists. (Al-Nibrds, 120) 


32 The author provides a more detailed examination of the 
Mu'tazilite position in Al-Kifayah, where he states, “The 
Mu'tazilites deny that His attributes are qualities other than His 
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entity [that is, that He has attributes other ¢ 
claim instead that He is knowing without 
without power, hearing without [the attribu 
without sight, and so on for the remaining 
are speech and will, for they admit that th 
ties other than the divine entity yet claim that they are temporal 
and not ascribed to the entity of God, the exalted.” He also states 
pT 


The Mu'tazilites maintain that what can be affirmed or negated is 
of “attributes of action,” such as the statement “He created a child 
for so-and-so but did not create for so-and-so” or “He provided 
wealth for Zayd but did not provide for “Amr.” But what cannot be 
negated is of “attributes of entity,” such as knowledge and pow- 
er. One would not say, “He did not know such-and-such” or “He 
was not able to do such-and-such,” Will and speech, then, can 
be affirmed or negated. God, the exalted, says, “God wants ease 
for you; He does not want difficulty for you” (2:185), “God indeed 
spoke to Moses” (4:164), and “God will not speak to them on the 
Day of Arising” (2:174). Therefore [according to them], [will and 
speech] are from the attributes of action, and hence are both tem- 
poral, (al-Sabuni, Al-Kifayah, 26v, rr. [BT]) 


han His entity], and 
knowledge, powerful 
te of] hearing, seeing 
attributes. Exceptions 
ose are affirmed quali- 


33 Forexample, ifone says abouta person, “Heisstrong,” oneintends 
thereby to ascribe the attribute of strength to the person’s entity. 
The speaker is not suggesting that “strong” is the individual's 
proper name. 


34 This position represents a median position of classical Sunnism 
between two theological pitfalls: one of equating God’s attributes 
with His very entity (‘ayn al-dhat), a logical conundrum that is by 
implication a denial of real attributes, and the other of consider- 
ing God's attributes as separable from His entity (ghayr al-dhat), 
which entails temporality ofthe divine due to possible separation 
orchange, or which allows fora multiplicity ofeternals. Yet either 
implication (temporality or multiplicity of the eternal) is logically 
untenable, Rather, according to Sunni theology, God's attributes 
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are neither His very entity nor separable from it. They are eternal attr). 
butes ascribed to His entity: they are not identical to His enti 
since they are real attributes, and an attribute must by definition 
be distinct from the entity to which it is ascribed, yet they are not 
separable from His entity, since eternal ascription by necessity 
precludes change or separation. The Mu'tazilites erred on this js. 
sue by denying God's affirmative attributes altogether, out of feay 
of multiplicity of eternals, to which the Sunnis responded that 
multiplicity is entailed only if there are multiple entities, or one 
entity yet with separable attributes, neither of which is affirmed in 
Sunnism. Rather, the Sunni doctrine of divine attributes affirms 
multiple, inseparable attributes eternally ascribed to the singular entity of 
God, a fully monotheistic assertion of the one, unique, timeless 
divine being who possesses life, knowledge, will, power, speech, 
hearing, and sight. See al-Taftazani, Sharh al-‘aqa’id al-Nasafiyyah, 
137-46; al-Bajiiri, Tuhfat al-murid, 192-95. 

Many Christians also erred on this issue by conceptually allow- 
ing for the separability of divine attributes, which led to a severe 
compromise of monotheism and to deification of other than 
God, the exalted. As Imam al-Dusiii (d. 1230/1815) explains, 


[Many] Christians believe that God is a substance (jawhar) com- 
posed of three hypostases (uqniim, pl. aganim): a hypostasis of 
existence, which they called the Father; a hypostasis of knowl- 
edge, which they called the Son; and a hypostasis of life, which 
they called the Holy Spirit. What they mean by hypostasis is an 
attribute, and by substance an entity. They claim that the hy- 
postasis of knowledge, which they deem a part of the divine, 
transferred to the body of our Master Jesus #¢ and admixed 
with him, whereby divinity (lahat) united with humanity (nasit). 
And how foolish they are, for they claim that knowledge is a 
deity, existence is a deity, and life is a deity; then the three hy- 
postases together became one deity. So they affirmed a con- 
tradiction—namely, between unity and multiplicity. And they 
deemed the divine entity, which they considered substance, to 
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ed of attributes, which they considered accidents. And 
dered a part of the divine to transfer to our Master 
a. Lastly, they assigned to the hypostases names that 
bility. (Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Arafah al-Dusiiqi, 
yat al-Dusiigi ‘ald sharh umm al-barahin [Cairo: Matba‘at Mustafa 


al-Babi al-Halabi, 1939], 86) 
sahih al-Bukhari. See al-‘Asqalani, Fath al-Bari, 1:70, 10:513. 
35 en 


36 Ah 


ql-Arna’at etal. 


mad b. Hanbal, Musnad al-Imaém Ahmad bin Hanbal, ed. Shu‘ayb 
, 52 vols., 2nd ed. (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risalah, 


2008), 6:249-49: 


7 The author states in Al-Kifayah, 
some scholars maintain that there are three types of names: (1) 
the very thing being named, like the names Thing, Entity, and 
Existent; (2) neither the thing being named nor other than it, like 
the names Knower and Powerful; (3) other than what is named, 
such as the names Creator and Provider. This disagreement is 
based on the issue of whether God’s names are eternal or tempo- 
ral—those who deem the name other than the named maintain 
that they are temporal; those who categorize the names maintain 
that some are temporal and others are eternal; those who consid- 
er the name to be the very thing being named maintain that they 
are eternal, without exception. This issue stems from the issue of 


His attributes. 


To proceed, we must proffer a short introduction by which the 


reality of the disagreement can be understood. There are four 
terms: naming (tasmiyah), the named (musamma), the name (ism), 
and the one who names (musammi). So when a person says, “God,” 
then this statement is naming, an act of the one who named; by 
agreement, it is other than the name and other than the one be- 
ing named. Naming is to mention (dhikr) the name; the disagree- 
ment, then, is if mentioning the name of God constitutes remem- 
brance of God or remembrance of other than God. Those who 
deem the name to be other than the named maintain that if one 
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says, “God,” he has made remembrance of other than God, for he 
mentioned the name of God, and His name is other than Him,” 
(al-Sabini, Al-Kifayah, 18r. [BT]) 
38 And glorification is suitable only for His entity, not for other than 
Him. See al-Sabiini, Al-Kifayah, 18r. [BT] 


39 The author states in Al-Kifayah, 

If one states: It is narrated about the Prophet # that he said, 

“Verily, God has ninety-nine names. Whoever enumerates [and 

comprehends] all of them shall enter paradise.” So were the name 

and the named one and the same, the one named would also be 

ninety-nine. We would respond: The term name can be used to 

mean “naming,” which is ascribed ta the ont'who names, which 

by consensus is other than the, named. So enlimeration, multiplic- 

ity, and temporality all return to ‘the vaming, not literally to the 

name. (al-Sabini, Al-Kifayah, rBV. (rl) | \i 

40 This statement is related by Ibn Gday’ Sut (a 1562/1167) i in the ad- 
dendum to Tatikh Baghdad, with a chain of narrators that includes 
someone unknown (majhill), up to the Prophet && through ‘Ali b. 
Abi Talib e&; as well as by al-Tabari (d. 310/923) in his exegesis 
(tafsir) as a statement of Mutarrif b. “Abd Allah (d. 95/714) and 
Yazid b, Murrah al-Ja‘fi. Imam al-Bayhaqi (d. 458/1066) also re- 
lates it from Mutarrif; while al-Daylami (d. 558/1162) relates it 
without a chain of narration, yet through Ibn ‘Abbas “& to the 
Prophet &, as saying, “The best of actions are those that are 
moderate and balanced,” in a hadith that starts with, “Be consis- 
tent in performing your obligations.” It is also related that Imam 
al-Awza‘l (d. 157/774) said, “There is nothing God has command- 
ed save that the devil opposes it with two tendencies, not car- 
ing whichever one he succeeds in inciting: excess (ghuluww) and 
shortcoming (taqsir).” Imam al-Sakhawi (d. 92/1497) notes that 
the principle of moderation is confirmed by the Qur’an, as in 
17:29, 17:110, 25:67, and even by allusion in 2:68. See Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sakhawi, Al-Maqasid al-hasanah fi: bayan 
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kathir min al-ahadith al-mushtahirah “ala al-alsinah, ed. ‘Abd Alls 
Muhammad al-Siddig (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanji, sean ory 


He is Abi Mibraz Jahm b. Safwan from Samargand i 

(mawla) of Bani Rasib and head of the sect that aise Sr ne 
the Jahmiyyah. Imam al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348) calls him “a mis- 
guided heretic who died in the time of the young followers (stu- 
dents of the Prophet's companions—tabi‘in), He had planted 
seeds of immense evil.” He worked for the army of al-Harith b. 
surayj (d. 28/746), who led a revolt against the Umayyad gover- 
nor Nasr b. Sayyar (d. 131/748). Upon the order of the latter, he 
was executed in the year 128/745. See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 2:141. 


2 Inclassical Islamic theology, the word shay’ refers only to mawjiid, 
or “that which exists.” 


43 Imam al-Lamishi explains their position as follows: 


The Qaramitah, many of the philosophers, Jahm b. Safwan, and 
others state, “These terms [Existent (mawjiid, shay’), Living (hayy), 
Knowing (“dlim), Able (qadir), etc.) may not be ascribed to God, 
the exalted; likewise, any name that may be ascribed to other than 
God, the exalted, may not be ascribed to Him, the exalted, so as 
to avoid affirming resemblance [between God and His creation].” 

We [Sunni orthodoxy] respond: This is absurd, for the term 
shay’ refers only to “existence,” and there is no equivalence what- 
soever between God, the exalted, and other than Him with respect 
to existence, for the existence of God, the exalted, is necessary while 
the existence of all others is merely possible. 

Likewise, there is no equivalence at all between the life of God, 
the exalted, and the life of other than Him, for His life is eternal, 
not an accident, and its continuity is not impossible; while the 
life of all others is temporal and an accident, and its continuity is 
impossible. So equivalence between the two is false, and there is 
no resemblance without equivalence. 

This is the case for all the divine attributes [affirmed by Sunni 
orthodoxy], so resemblance between God and His creation is 
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not entailed in the affirmation of these names and attributes for 
God; thus, our position by no means entails affirmation of resem- 
blance. (Kitab al-tamhid, 67-68) 


44 The position of the author (and of Imam al-Ash‘ari himself) ap- 
pears to affirm resemblance between two things (such as two en. 
tities or two attributes) only when all of their qualities are similar. 
Yet later theologians (such as Imam Abi al-Mu‘in al-Nasafi) note 
that this is logically incoherent, for it entails that no two things 
could ever resemble one another, since some quality of each, 
however minor or irrevelant, would be unique to it and absent in 
the other. For example, two scholars of equivalent knowledge of 
jurisprudence would not resemble one another in light of each 
scholar's unique physical traits and personality. Thus, according 
to Imam al-Taftazani, Imam al-Farhari, and others, the position 
of Imam al-Ash‘ari and Imam al-Sabuni is interpreted to mean 
that resemblance between two things is affirmed only when all of 
their relevant qualities that are under consideration are identical, even 
if other qualities (that are irrelevant to what is being considered) 
are not shared by both things. See al-Farhari, Al-Nibras, 120-22. 

This interpretation is reflected in Imam al-Sabiini’s explanation 
in the text. At bottom, the Sunni affirmation of the divine names 
and attributes does not entail resemblance of God, the exalted, to 
creation due to the absolute and categorical difference (tabayun) 
between whatis necessary/eternal (God, the exalted, and Hisattri- 
butes) and what is possible/temporal (creation and its attributes). 
And, in light of that categorical difference, some theologians hold 
the view that any terms that are used for both God, the exalted, 
and His creation (such as existence, life, knowledge, power) are 
used as homonyms (ishtirak lafzi). Shaykh Muhammad al-Hashimi 
comments, 

Realize that the position of Shaykh al-Ash‘ari is that the term 

existence [or being (wujiid)], when used for what is eternal and for 
what is temporal, is a homonym.... So there is no universal/gen- 
eral existence of which eternal existence and temporal existence 
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are particulars/types.... Rather, according to [al-Ash‘ari], eternal 
existence is categorically different (mubayin) from temporal exis- 
rence, as is evident from the categorical difference between their 
innumerable respective properties, some of which are as follows: 
God's existence is without beginning or end, while the existence 
ofall else is preceded by and followed by nonexistence [or nonbe- 
ing (‘adam)}; God's existence is metaphysically necessary and its 
negation entails impossibility, based on both reason and scrip- 
ture, while the existence of all else is metaphysically possible, 
the negation of which entails no impossibility whatsoever; God's 
existence is not bound or conditioned by time and space, for He 
js the creator of time and space, while the existence of all else is 
necessarily bound by both; God’s existence alone is not depen- 
dent whatsoever on anything, while the existence ofall else is ever 
dependent on His power and will, at its inception as well as for 
its continuity (according to the correct view). So were it not for 
His largesse and favor upon all things in the cosmos, of granting 
them existence (ijad), they would never have existed, And were it 
not for His largesse and favor upon them of continually maintain- 
ing their existence in every moment (imdad), their being would at 
once vanish into nonbeing, for in each moment they are innately 
accepting nonbeing. [liad is the divine act of bringing into exis- 
tence, while imdad refers to the continued divine sustainment that 
follows jad.) Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah [d. 709/1309] states in his aphorisms, 
“There are two blessings that no [temporally] existent thing is 
without and that everything in the cosmos necessarily needs: the 
blessing of God's [initial] act of granting existence and the bless- 
ing of God's unceasing acts of maintaining in existence”; “He [the 
exalted] blessed you initially with [His act of] granting you exis- 
tence and subsequently with [His acts of] unceasingly maintain- 
ing you in existence.” 

This [reality] is what it means for the existence ofall things oth- 
er than God to be preceded by and followed by nonexistence, and 
for nonexistence to be possible for them in each of their moments, 
which is why they always [without interruption] need the ontic 
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support of their Creator's power. And this is the Proper exeges; 
of the Qur’anic verse “Every single thing is perished ( halik), exce : 
His [God’s] countenance” (28:88)—that is, perished constantly i, 
all ofits moments: actually perished before its current moment of 
existence [its past] and after its current moment of existence [its 
future], and effectively perished in its present moment of existence 
[since were it not for the divine imdad, the thing on its own would 
be nonexistent]. And the term thing here is general to encompass 
everything in the cosmos... 

This is also the proper interpretation of the [rigorously authen- 
ticated (sahih)] hadith [related in Sahih al-Bukhari] “The truest 
statement a poet ever uttered is the statement of Labid: Verily, ey. 
erything other than God is unreal (batil)"—that is, unreal without 
interruption ({actually unreal] in its past, [effectively unreal] in its 
present, and [actually unreal] in its future), as we just explained 
regarding the verse. (Miftah al-jannah, 97-98) 


45 Historically, the issue of divine speech was among the most de- 
bated in Islamic theology; according to some scholars, this is 
why the discipline was given the name kalam. The Sunnis regard- 
ed their view as another median position, in this case, between 
various misunderstandings over the nature of the Qur’an. The 
main tension was over reconciling the revealed temporal word 
with the eternality of its revealer: God, the exalted, is timeless, 
so His attributes must also be timeless, yet the Qur’an—which 
is His speech—is in certain aspects clearly in time, such as its 
words and letters, to which we have direct access. The anthropo- 
morphist tendency (extreme Hanbalism, or pseudo-Hanbalism) 
led to ascribing eternality to the very words and sounds, clearly 
a logical absurdity, while the tendency of misplaced rationalism 
(Mu'‘tazilism) led to affirming temporality and createdness to 
God’s speech, in all its aspects, thereby resulting in denial of a 
divine attribute (eternal divine speech). 

In the eyes of its scholars, Sunnism avoided both extremes by 
asserting that the reality of speech is not words or sounds but 
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rather signification of meaning (dalalah 
internal speech, or kalam nafsi) can logical 
entails no contradiction; while words and Sounds (termed verbal 
speech, OF kalam lafzi) must necessarily be temporal. Fesibe the 
Jetters and sounds of the Qur'an are created, for they are ob- 
servably in time. Yet the Qur'an itself is not created, because its 
words indicate God's eternal attribute of speech. So in light of the 
Qur’anic text’s indication of a divine uncreated attribute, the Qur’an 
as a whole is deemed “the uncreated speech of God"—despite 
its words being composed of letters, revealed in time, recited as 
sounds, and written as script. The divine attribute that its words 
indicate, or point to, is God’s eternal speech, an uncreated attri- 
bute ascribed to God’s entity and therefore transcendent above 
temporality of any sort, such as order, declension, composition 
into whole or parts, syntax, grammar, break, renewal, change, 
silence, absence, or the like (all of which do pertain, however, to 
the words of the Qur'an). Rather, God’s eternal speech is a time- 
less divine attribute of signification, which is the reality of speech, 
and signification is not logically bound to time and space. That 
signification is associated with all things necessary, possible, and 
impossible. In other words, all that God, the exalted, eternally 
knows with His attribute of knowledge, He eternally signifies 
with His attribute of speech. 

As forthe manner by which the created words of the Qur’an indi- 
cate God's uncreated attribute of speech, Sunni scholars mention 
two types of indication: (x) an “indication [or pointing] of words 
to their meanings” (daldlah wad‘iyyah lafziyyah), in that the words 
of the Qur'an indicate some of the meanings also indicated by the 
divine attribute of speech, and perhaps more accurate, (2) an “in- 
dication of logical concomitance” (daldlah ‘aqliyyah iltizamiyyah), in 
that just as spoken words logically indicate that their speaker has 
life, so do the words of revealed scripture indicate that the Revealer 
has speech. 


). This reality (termed 
y be eternal, since that 
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And because of this indication—that is, because the createg 
text (kalam lafzi) points to the timeless divine attribute (kala, 
nafsi)—it is prohibited and unacceptable to say “the Qur’an is cre. 
ated,” lest someone misconstrue the statement to mean that the 
divine attribute of speech is created. This is why, when the Mu'tazilite 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Ma’min instituted the notorious Inquisition 
(mihnah), coercing scholars to say “the Qur’an is created,” the 
imams of ahl al-sunnah refused to accede: many used misleading 
words or dissimulation under threat; Imam al-Bukhari fled and 
supplicated God, the exalted, that he be allowed to die before 
being captured, and he died after four days; Imam ‘Isa b, Dinar 
(d. 212/827) was imprisoned for twenty years; and Imam Ahmad 
b, Hanbal was imprisoned and tortured. 

The only situation wherein one may say “the Qur'an is created” 
is in educational settings, since the details of the issue may be 
explained properly. And the denotation of terms would also need 
explanation, as the term Qur‘an denotes both the created text and 
the uncreated attribute, most often the former, while the term 
divine speech (kaldm Allah) denotes both meanings as well, yet most 
often the latter. 

Due to the potential misunderstanding, the Sunni position is 
that “the Qur’an is the uncreated speech of God” (al-Qur’an kalam 
Allah ghayr makhliiq), with exactly that wording. In fact, Imam 
al-Taftazani relates that theologians prohibited saying even “the 
Qur'an is uncreated” (without explanation), “lest one misunder- 
stand and think the actual letters and sounds are eternal, as the 
[extreme] Hanbali scholars imagined out of their ignorance or 
obstinacy” (Sharh al-‘aqa’id al-Nasafiyyah, 160). 

Verses that attribute movement (and thus temporality) to 
scripture, such as “Verily, We sent it down on the Night of Power 
and Decree” (97:1), are understood to refer to the words of the 
Qur’an. Both the words of the Qur’an and their meanings were 
sent down, for the words were directly from God, the exalted, not 
from Angel Gabriel x nor from the Prophet @. God, the exalted, 
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created the text first in the preserved tablet; then sent it down in 
scrolls to the lowest heaven on the Night of Power and Decree 
(aylat al-qadr), ina place called the House of Glory (bayt al-‘izzah); 
then sent it down upon the blessed Prophet #& gradually over his 

rophetic career, sections at a time, in relation to specific cir- 
cumstances. 

Thus did the Sunnis reconcile this salient tension in Islam 
and, in their estimation, preserve both logical soundness (‘aql) 
and what was inherited from the early Muslims regarding reve- 
Jation (naql)—namely, that the Qur'an is “the uncreated speech 
of God,” yet revealed in time and space, recited on tongues, 
preserved in hearts, and written in script, such that its very rec- 
itation is worship and its shortest chapter (siirah) is inimitable, 
leaving detractors powerless to replicate its like. See al-Taftazani, 
Sharh al-‘aga’id al-Nasafiyyah, 152-71; al-Bajari, Tuhfat al-murid, 
176-80, 223-26; “Abd al-Ghani b. Talib al-Ghunaymi al-Maydani, 
Sharh al-‘agidah al-Tahawiyyah, ed. Muhammad Muti‘ al-Hafiz and 
Muhammad Riyad al-Malih (Damascus: Dar al-Fikr, 1997), 68. 


46 That is, while God, the exalted, creates blackness and whiteness 
and movement and stillness in His creation, it does not follow 
that God Himself is black or white, or moving or still—exalted 
is He above any physical traits. Rather, the locus wherein He cre- 
ates a trait is perforce the entity to which that trait is rightfully 


ascribed. 


47 This is how Sunni theologians define affirmative attribute (sifah 
thubutiyyah)—namely, as a quality ascribed to an entity (mand 
q@’im bi al-dhat), Of course, human attributes are contingent tem- 
poral accidents, while divine attributes are eternal and ascribed 
to the entity of God, the exalted. See al-Taftazani, Sharh al-‘aqa’id 
al-Nasafiyyah, 155. 


48 Or more commonly in English, “There is something I want to tell 
you,” or “I would like to have a word with you,” etc—al] meaning 
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that the person has speech within him that he would like to com- 
municate to the other person. 


It appears that the author uses “what is recited” here to mean 
“what is signified by the recitation,” since otherwise “what is re- 
cited” would mean the actual words, which cannot Possibly be 
eternal and uncreated, The author himself rebukes the Hanbajj 
scholars in the text above for their opinion that the Qur'anic let. 
ters are uncreated, since letters are clearly temporal, Possessing 
order and position, and coming into and out of existence. Hence, 
his statement “what is recited” evidently refers not to the words of 
the Qur’an but to the divine attribute of speech signified by what 
is recited, and the divine attribute is of course eternal and uncre- 


ated. 


He is Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali b. Isma‘il b. Ishaq al-Ash‘ari, descen- 
dant of the Prophet’s companion Abt Misa al-Ash‘ari & and 
eponym of the Ash‘ari theological schoo]. He initially stud- 
ied in the Mu‘tazilite school of Basra under its leader Aba 
‘Ali al-Jubba’i (d. 303/916) and excelled therein, until publicly 
renouncing its divergent views and embracing what would later 
be termed Sunnism. A prolific writer, he is said to have authored 
some three hundred works. He died in the year 324/936. See 


al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 4:263. 

He is Abi Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Firak al-Ansari al-As- 
bahani, master of juristic principles and theology, Shafi’i jurist, 
and eminent scholar of the Ash‘ari school. After studying in Iraq, 
he moved to Nishapur and built a school there. An author of close 
to one hundred works, he died in the year 406/r015. See al-Zirikli, 
Al-A‘lam, 6:83. 

He is al-Qadi Abi Bakr Muhammad b, al-Tayyib b. Muhammad b. 


figure in the history of the Ash‘ari school. A scholastic of out- 
standing intellect and a prolific writer, he resided in Baghdad and 
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died in the year 403/1013. See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 6:176, WI 
title al-Qadt (the Judge) is used by itself in Schyddastie cae 
theology, it normally refers to him. 7 


og He is Abi isha eg te ei nae b. Ibrahim b, Mihran 
al-Isfarayini, emi art theologian and scholar of law 

and juristic principles. He used to engage in scholastic debates 
with the Mu‘tazilites. He died in the year 418/1027. See al-Zirikdi 
Al-A‘lam, 1:61. When the title al-Ustadh (Adept Scholar or Master) 
is used by itself in scholastic manuals of theology, it normally re- 
fers to him. 


He is Aba Manstr Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Mahmid 
al-Maturidi, one the greatest imams of theology and eponym of 
the Maturidi theological school. He authored works in Qur’anic 
exegesis, theology, and other sciences, He died in the year 
333/944. See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 7:19. See Introduction for more 
detail. 

55 The author states in Al-Kifayah, 

The upshot of the discussion is that the Qur’an does not mention 
that Moses # heard the speech of God, but rather only that God 
spoke to him, as it states, “God indeed spoke to Moses” (4:164), 
and “His Lord spoke to him” (7:143). Furthermore, in another 
verse, God restricts to three levels His speaking to His servants, 
for He states, “It is not fitting for a human to be spoken to by God 
except by revelation; or from behind a veil; or that He send a mes- 
senger who reveals, by His permission, whatever He wills” (42:51). 
God negates His speaking to humans except by means of revela- 
tion, from behind a veil, or by the sending of a messenger. There 

is no doubt that His speech by means of revelation pertains not 
to hearing, since revelation refers to the casting of meaning into 
the heart in a hidden manner, as He states, “And We revealed to 
the mother of Moses” (28:7) and “And your Lord revealed to the 
bees” (16:68). Likewise, speech by way of sending a messenger 
does not mean that one hears the one who sends the messenger; 
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rather, the voice of the messenger is heard, while that signifies 
the speech of the one who sends him. Hearing, therefore, would 
pertain to the signification of divine speech, not to divine speech 
itself. As for speech from behind a veil, the intermediary of sound 
and letters is necessary, as He states, “So when he came to it, he 
was called from the edge of the blessed valley, in the blessed land” 
(28:30). What is meant by “veil” is for the tree to be a locus for 
the existence of sound and letters that signify the speech of God, 
the exalted, for His statement “Verily, I am God” cannot be the 
speech of the tree itself; rather, it is the speech of God, Yet it is 
heard from the tree; hence, the tree, the letters, and the sounds 
are together an intermediary for understanding the speech of 
God, the exalted. What is heard is the signification of the speech, 
not the speech itself. The specification of Moses as “the one 
spoken to by God" (kalim Allah) is based on the fact that he was 
singled out as being the recipient of this type of speech. It would 
not be far-fetched, though, if one were to call this “speech with- 
out intermediary,” meaning that there is no intermediary [in the 
form] of a book or messenger, not that there is no intermediary of 
sound or letters. For example, it is said in common parlance, “The 
ruler spoke to so-and-so by mouth without an intermediary.” By 
that statement, they do not mean that there were no letters and 
sounds; rather, they intend to say that he did not send a book or 
messenger but rather spoke to him directly. This issue is similar. 
(al-Sabini, Al-Kiffiyah, L 25v—26r, ‘A 6or. [BT]) 


56 Imam Abi al-Barakat Hafiz al-Din al-Nasafi (d. 710/1310) states, 
“Know that the terms act of creating (takwin or khalq or takhliq), 
causing to exist (ijad), causing to occur (ihdath), and invention (ikhtira‘) 
are all synonyms, all indicating one meaning—namely, to bring 
a nonexistent out of nonexistence and into existence. The term 
act of creating, specifically, is used out of emulation of the early 
Muslims (salaf).” ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad al-Nasafi, Al-I‘timad fi 
al-i‘tigad, 25v. [BT] 
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yet according to the Ash‘ari school, this position does not entail 
57 the ascription of temporality to the divine entity, since they deem 
attributes of action to be relations (idafat), which have no objec- 
tive existence, since they are only matters of perspective or meta- 
nysical considerations (umtir ‘tibariyyah). They are relations 
‘ven that when divine power and divine will associate with sigh: 
tenance (rizq), a relation ensues that is called “giving sustenance” 
(tarziq); when they associate with life (hayah), a relation ensues 
that is called “giving life” (ihy@’); etc. So according to the Ash‘ari 
school, God’s act of creating is not an actual attribute, as opposed 
to the divine attributes of entity—namely, God's knowledge, will, 
power, life, hearing, sight, and speech. See al-Farhari, Al-Nibras, 
138-39. 

After citing the various arguments of the Maturidi school for 
the eternality of the act of creating, Imam al-Taftazani states, 
“yet the scholars of verification (muhaqqiqiin) among Sunni theo- 
logians hold the view that divine attributes of action are from the 
category of relations (idafat) or logical perspectives/metaphys- 
ical considerations (i'tibarat ‘aqliyyah), just as [for example] the 
Creator, sublime and exalted, existing before everything, with 
everything, and after everything; His being mentioned with our 
tongues, worshipped, giver of death, giver of life; and the like.” 
That is, all of these perspectives convey a relation between the 
Creator and His creation, and the Creator is still affirmed as eter- 
nal and the creation as temporal. He continues, “[Those scholars 
also assert that] what is real and actual in [anterior] eternity is 
the source of creating, of giving sustenance, of giving life, and 
so on, and there is no evidence that [that source] is an attribute 
other than divine power and divine will.” See al-Taftazani, Sharh 
al-‘aga’id al-Nasafiyyah, 174. 

Regarding the Maturidi arguments listed in the text above, the 
response of later scholars of verification (muhaqqiqiin) is that the 
ascription of “creator” to God, the exalted, would be interpret- 
ed as figurative with respect to His existence in anterior eternity 
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(that is, figurative in terms of “actually creating,” while litera) in 
the meaning of “having the power to create”), since otherwise 
either the cosmos would also be anteriorly eternal or a relation 
between two entities (between Creator and created) would be af. 
firmed despite the nonexistence of one of the two (that is, of the 
cosmos, for it was nonexistent in anterior eternity). Both options 
are untenable. Also, the arguments showing the absurdity of the 
“act of creating” being temporal do not apply, since later scho}. 
ars hold it to be only a logical relation or metaphysical consider. 
ation. See al-Farhari, Al-Nibras, 154. 


58 He is Aba al-Hudhayl Muhammad b. al-Hudhayl b. ‘Abd Allah b, 


59 
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6 


_ 


Makhil al-‘Allaf al-“Abdi, a client (mawla) of “Abd al-Qays, who 
emerged as a Mu'‘tazilite scholar. Noted for his exceptional in- 
telligence, he excelled in scholastic debate and authored many 
works. He died in the year 235/850. See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 7:131, 


He is Abi al-Husayn Ahmad b. Yahya b. Ishaq al-Rawandi, or Ibn 
al-Rawandi. He was a philosopher of exceptional intelligence 
who used to engage in much theological debate and who es- 
poused many opinions that no one else espoused. He resided in 
Baghdad and was one of the earliest Mu ‘tazilite theologians, after 
which he publicly became an atheist and became notorious for 
his unbelief. He wrote a book on the eternality of the world and 
the denial of its Creator. Ibn al-Jawzi said of him, “I came across 
opinions of his that would not cross the mind of any sane per- 
son.” He died in the year 298/g10. See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 1:267. 


He is Aba Sahl Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir al-Hilali, a Mu‘tazilite theolo- 
gian and jurist, who died in Baghdad. He authored many works in 
Mu'tazilism, engaged in much public debate, and is considered 
by some to be the founder of the Mu‘tazilite school of Baghdad. 
He died in the year 210/825. See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 2:55. 


Imam Najm al-Din Abi Hafs ‘Umar b. Muhammad al-Nasafi un- 
derscores this point in his well-known creed, noting, “According 
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= the Maturidi scholars], the act of creating is other than the 
: ated [that is, the cosmos],” to which Imam al-Taftazani com- 
ete _ “Because an act Is necessarily different from the object of 
abet act, like ‘hitting’ and ‘the one hit,’ or ‘eating’ and ‘the thing 
ren.'” He goes on to say that were they the same, the cosmos 
uld be created by itself, without need for an efficient cause (or 
creator): See al-Taftazani, Sharh al-‘aga'id al-Nasafiyyah, 178-79. 
while some contemporary scientists, such as Peter Atkins, 
e for a self-creating universe, in that “space-time gener- 
own dust in the process of its own self-assembly,” lo- 
ote the self-evident contradiction entailed in some- 
thing temporal creating itself. See Peter Atkins, Creation Revisited 
H armondsworth, UK: Penguin, 1994), 143. Fora detailed discus- 
sion of this issue and the related kalam cosmological argument, 


ates its 
gicians n 


see appendix A. 

62 The author states in Al-Kifayah, “‘Self-manifestation’ (tajalli) is 
a way of expressing appearance (zuhiir), and for this reason the 
shaykh Imam Abu Mansir al-Maturidi 4 said, ‘“Divine appear- 
ance” does not connote what is connoted by the appearance of 

fanything] other than Him. The reality of manifestation to the 

mountain is that He created in it life and sight [by which] it saw 
its Lord, not that He was veiled and hidden and then appeared 
thereafter. It is not valid to interpret the verse in other than this 


manner’ (30r. [BT]). 

Sahih al-Bukhari; Sahih Muslim. See al-‘Asqalani, Fath al-Bari, 

2:33; Usmani, Fath al-Mulhim, 2:204-23. 

64 Sahih al-Bukhari; Sahih Muslim. See al-‘Asqalani, Fath al-Bart, 
8:606; Usmani, Fath al-Mulhim, 2:190-201. The mother of the be- 
lievers, ‘A’ishah &, among others, denied that the Prophet & saw 
God, the exalted, on the Night of Ascension, while the Prophet's 
cousin Ibn ‘Abbas @&, among others, affirmed it. ‘A’ishah & ad- 
duced as evidence the Qur’anic verses “No vision apprehends 


63 
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Him, but He apprehends all vision” (6:103) and “It is not fitting 
for a human to be spoken to by God except by revelation; or from 
behind a veil; or that He send a messenger who reveals, by His 
permission, whatever He wills” (42:51). Ibn “Abbas we, though, 
simply affirmed that the Prophet # saw his Lord that night, and 
al-Hasan al-Basri—who was from the immediate generation af- 
ter the companions of the Prophet #—(for example) would of- 
ten swear an oath that the Prophet # indeed saw his Lord. The 
Prophet’s companion Ibn “Umar & (d. 73/692) once wrote to Ibn 
“Abbas & for confirmation, and he responded with affirmation, 
Imam al-Nawawi comments that this is the stronger opinion ac- 
cording to the majority of scholars, who affirm the vision of that 
night and that it was with the two blessed eyes of the Prophet #, 
because it is certain that Ibn ‘Abbas could not have affirmed it 
unless he had heard of it directly from the Prophet #, since it 
is not something that one can surmise or deduce logically. It 
can be known only by testimony, and no one would suppose of 
Ibn ‘Abbas that he would merely offer his personal opinion on a 
matter so grave. So if the narrations of his confirmation are au- 
thentic, which they are, then the confirmation must be accepted. 
Moreover, the denial of ‘A’ishah does not take precedence over 
the affirmation of Ibn ‘Abbas, since affirmation is normally given 
more weight than denial if both parties are upright, and because 
the denial was based on interpretation of Qur’anic verses and not 
direct testimony. Had ‘A‘ishah heard directly from the Prophet 
that he did not see his Lord, she would have adduced that as evi- 
dence; instead though, she cited Qur’anic verses. And the verses 
she cited have other possible interpretations. The word apprehend 
(yudrik, from idrak) in 6:103 linguistically means to “fully encom- 
pass” (yuhit, from ihdtah), and no one claims that the Prophet’s 
vision of God, the exalted, fully encompassed God’s being. And 
verse 42:51 pertains to being spoken to, not to vision; moreover, 
the verse could allow for exceptions (‘amm makhsiis). See Muhyi 
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Din Yahya b. Sharaf al-Nawawi, Sh 
a (Beirut: Dar Ihya’ al-Turath Arabi seat vols., 4th 
6s The main contention of the Mu'tazilites was 

dition for sight is temporality, such as th 
a locality, direction, etc. Because such ac 
ertain to the divine, the divine accordin 
ically cannot be seen; hence, any scriptu 
vision of God, the exalted, would have t 
horical. Sunnis respond that those texts are j : 
becuse vision of God, the exalted, is not fem ane — 
since vision is not necessarily associated with tempo asiliy net ; = 
customarily so in this world. Vision is necessarily associated aie 
with existence itself: if something exists, it can Possibly be eae 
otherwise it cannot. (This is explained in detail in the text above ) 
Hence the vision of God, the exalted, that He grants to feliivers 
is a real vision, despite God's transcendence above locality and 
temporality. See al-Farhari, Al-Nibras, 167. 


66 Imam al-Ghazalt states that the reality (hagiqah) of human vision 
is a type of apprehension (which God, the exalted, customarily 
creates in the eye) that is more perfect and more revealing than 
imagination (for material realities) and knowledge (for imma- 
terial realities). For a material reality, a person can apprehend 
it by visualizing it in his imagination, but actual vision of that 
reality is of increased clarity and disclosure, and thus more per- 
fect. Similarly, for an immaterial reality, a person apprehends it 
through his knowledge of it, but vision of that reality would be 
a clearer and more revealing “perfection” of that apprehension. 
Or one could say, just as seeing something material is a more 
perfect way of apprehending it than picturing it in the mind, so 
too is the seeing of something immaterial a more perfect way of 
apprehending it than is one’s mere knowledge of it. So based on 
this understanding of what human vision really is, if we affirm 
the possibility of human knowledge of God, the exalted, we must 
affirm the possibility of human vision of God. See Aba Hamid 


that a necessary con- 
¢ “thing seen” being in 
Cidents logically cannot 
8 to the Mu'tazilites log- 
ral text that mentions the 
0 be interpreted as meta- 
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Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Ghazali, Al-Iqtisad fi al-itigag 
(Beirut: Dar al-Minhaj, 2008), 136-38. 

67 It is related that the renowned mystic Abi Yazid al-Bistam; 
(d. 261/874) said, “I saw my Lord ina dream and asked, ‘How does 
one reach You?’ He replied, ‘Leave your ego, and come forth,’” [t 
is also related that the gnostic Ahmad b. Khadrawayh (d. 240/854) 
once saw his Lord in a dream, who said to him, “O Ahmad, all of 
humanity seeks from Me, except Abii Yazid, for indeed he seeks 
Me.” And it is related that Hamzah al-Zayyat (d. 156/773), Aba 
al-Fawaris Shah b. Shuja‘ al-Kirmani (d. ca. 300/912), [al-Hakim] 
Muhammad b. ‘Alial-Tirmidhi (d. 320/932), and Shaykh ‘Allamah 
Shams al-A’immah al-Kardari (the student of Nir al-Din 
al-Sabini, author of Al-Bidayah)—may God, the exalted, have 
mercy on them—all saw Him. Bekir Topaloglu cites Imam Abi 
al-Barakat Hafiz al-Din al-Nasafi as stating, “Also, I was told by 
a student of knowledge who was an ascetic (zahid), who used to 
come study with me in Bukhara, that he saw the Divine. And I 
used to see in Bukhara a young man who was a devotee, who 
did not socialize with people and would be seen at night; so I 
asked others about his state, and they replied, ‘He saw his Lord’” 
(Al-I‘timad fi al-i‘tigad, 34v). 

Itis also related that Abi Hanifah saw the divine in his dreams 
one hundred times, as did Ahmad b, Hanbal, who in the final 
dream asked God, the exalted, what the best form of worship is, to 
which He replied, “Reciting the Qur’an,” and when Imam Ahmad 
asked, “With understanding or without it?” God, the exalted, re- 
plied, “With understanding or without it.” The great scholar and 
interpreter of dreams, Muhammad b. Sirin (d. 110/730), said, 
“Whoever sees God in a dream shall enter paradise and shall 
live free of anxiety.” And it is related that Hamzah al-Zayyat (also 
known as Hamzah al-Qari) recited the entire Qur’an to God, the 
exalted, in a dream. 

Imam al-Taftazani states, “As for seeing God in dreams, it has 
been related from numerous early Muslims; but it is obvious that 
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itis a type of beholding of the heart rather than of the eve (: 

in the margin of al-Taftazani, Sharh al-‘ag@id al-Nasofyuah wa 
see al-Bajiri, Tuhfat al-murid, 276; al-Fathati, AL-Nibrie econ, 
Ramadan Effendi (d. 979/1571). » 169~70; 


68 Ramadan Effendi states: 


The confusion of the philosophers was that if divine 


: Will were real 
it would be either temporal or eternal, each of whic , 


; h they deemed 
impossible—the former because it would entail ascription of 


a temporal quality to the divine entity, and the latter because 
it would entail the cessation of something eternal, since they 
thought ‘will’ would not remain after God’s granting existence [to 
that which was willed]. The Sunni response is that divine will is 
eternal, and cessation pertains only to its relation with the time [of 
that which was willed], and the relation is temporal. So cessation 
of the eternal is not entailed, only cessation of the temporal (cited 
in the margin of al-Taftazani, Sharh al-‘aqa’id al-Nasafiyyah, 183). 


Because of their error in reasoning, the Arab Neoplatonist phi- 
losophers rejected divine will and instead affirmed the divine as 
an efficient cause from whose entity the cosmos emanates in- 
voluntarily. This also led them to affirm the universe as having 
no beginning, while Islamic creed asserts its temporality and its 
having a finite past. (Both the denial of divine will and the be- 
lief in a beginningless universe are views that entail disbelief.) 
Imam al-Taftazani also adduces a teleological argument as proof 
of divine will, citing the order and wonders of creation as plainly 
indicating that each particular was willed. See al-Taftazani, Sharh 
al-‘aga’id al-Nasafiyyah, 184. 
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ON AFFIRMING MESSENGERS 


Most of the People of Truth state that the sending of Messenger, 

: ; ‘ S 
by God, the exalted, is logically possible; some of them," however 
maintain that it is necessary, [not logically but] in light of divine 
wisdom (hikmah).? The Buddhists and Brahmins claim that it ig 
impossible.3 

The proof of the People of Truth is that the emanations of 

commands and prohibitions from God, the exalted, upon His 
servants, and His informing them of that which entails success 
in their worldly lives and felicity in the hereafter—which cannot 
be ascertained by their intellects—is not [logically] impossible, 
Rather, it reflects wisdom and is correct. Thus, it is not far- 
fetched that He select one of His servants to have that knowledge, 
either by sound inspiration (ilhadm sahih) or explicit revelation 
(wahy sarih), whereby the chosen servant informs others of God’s 
commands, and that He, the exalted, provide him with a sign 
to indicate the veracity of his message—namely, the prophetic 
miracle (mu‘jizah). 

To further clarify the matter, [know that] God, the exalted, 
created paradise and the fire, and prepared in them a reward for 
His friends and a punishment for His foes; the intellect, however, 
is unable to independently ascertain that [reality]. Likewise, He 
created harmfuland beneficial things in thislife,anddidnotendow 
the senses or the intellect with the ability to differentiate between 
the harmful and beneficial, nor between nutrition, poison, and 
medicine. And the intellect cannot merely experiment, due to 
the chance therein of perishing. Thus, divine wisdom entails that He 
send a messenger to convey to His servants that which He has 
prepared for them in the afterlife and that which He has laid down 
in this life, as well as to command them to [do] what entails their 
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well-being and deter them from [doing] what entails their 
destruction, “so that he who perishes does so on a clear Proof, 
and he who lives does so on a clear proof” (8:42). 

If it is said: If the messenger brings forth that which corre- 
sponds to logic, then the intellect is sufficient and has no neeq 
of it; ifhe brings that which contradicts logic, the intellect would 
reject it anyways. So there is no point in sending messengers, 
We respond: The messenger comes with that which the intellect 
alone is unable to ascertain and perceive, for logical premises 
are of three categories: necessary, impossible, and possible. The 
unaided intellect judges something as necessary or impossible, 
yet pauses at the possible and does not pass judgment, neither 
negating it nor affirming it. It does not deem any possible thing 
as obligatory or as forbidden, except that if the act is conjoined to 
a praiseworthy consequence it proceeds, and if to a blameworthy 
end it refrains. So if the messenger from God, the exalted, clari- 
fies the end results of matters and of actions, the intellect comes 
to know that wherein lies its well-being, and accepts it, and that 
wherein lies its ruin, and rejects it. Of course, it is possible that 
the sacred law (shar‘) brings forth an explication of that which the 
intellect can ascertain, so as to facilitate the matter for its posses- 
sor, as it would otherwise need to engage in constant reflection, 
perpetual thought, and exhaustive inquisition, such that were it 
to be preoccupied therewith, most of its beneficial affairs would 
be neglected.’ Therefore, God’s informing [the servant] of that 
[knowledge], by means of the messenger, is of His sheer largesse 
and mercy, as He, the exalted, states, “And We have not sent you 
save as a mercy to all realms of being” (21:107). 
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t is a condition aie se set . a male, 

‘ the Ash‘ari scholars, femininj 
since eae. pai ate because the latter entails being 
nieve so as to proclaim the message, while the former 
ail ancealmeltt [thatis, out ofmodesty and social etiquette); 
the two are therefore contradictory. Another condition is that he 
make claim to that which the intellect does not deem impossible 
{that is, metaphysical impossibilities, such as contradictions], 
and that he establish proof of the veracity of his claim, since 
according to us, it is not obligatory to accept his assertion before 
he brings forth a prophetic miracle (mu‘jizah). The Ibadites 
among the Khawarij disagree, for they state that his assertion 
must be accepted before manifestation of the miracle. This view 
is absurd, since there is no way to distinguish a true prophet from 
a false prophet except by a miracle; therefore, in its absence, 
acceptance [of his assertion] is not mandatory. 

The prophetic miracle is that which manifests the incapacity 
(‘ajz) of creation to bring forth its like; the letter ha’ [at the end of 
the Arabic word mu‘jizah] is to denote emphasis, not the feminine. 
Its formal definition according to theologians is “the appearance 
of a matter that breaks the customary norm, at the hand of one 
claiming prophecy, upon being challenged by those in denial, 
in a manner that renders them incapable of producing its like.”* 
The way a miracle indicates the truthfulness of a prophet is that 
we realize’ it is purely an act of God, the exalted, the servant 
having no share in it at all, such as turning a staff into a snake 
or bringing the dead to life. When God, the exalted, produces it 
immediately after a prophet’s statement “If I am truthful in my 
claim to being Your messenger, then do such and such,” it serves 

as a confirmation for him by action; it is akin to His saying, “You 
are truthful.” [This is] like one who, in front of the sultan, claims 
to be his messenger and then says to his servants, “The sign 
my honesty is that I say to him, ‘If I am truthful, then rise from 


To proceed, i 
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your seat three times and sit back down,’” which [the sultan] docs, 
while the servants know that such behavior is not customary op 
the sultan’s part; that act serves as 4 confirmation for him in his 
claim, akin to his saying; “You are truthful.” The same applies 


here. And enablement is by God alone. 


ON EVIDENCE OF THE PROPHETHOOD OF MUHAMMap @& 
Having understood the above, we will now establish proofs of 
the truthfulness of our Prophet, Muhammad g&, as that is the 
basis of this whole discussion. And then, according to us, the 
prophethood ofall other prophets 2 is affirmed by his informing 
us thereof. This evidence has two main components. 

The first is the Qur’an, by which he challenged all the eloquent 
speakers of the Arabs and the non-Arabs to bring its like, They 
proved incapable of doing so, as in the Exalted’s statements 
“And ifyou are in doubt as to that which We have revealed to Our 
servant, then bring forth the like of one of its chapters” (2:23) 
and “Say: Verily if all humans and jinn gathered to bring the like 
of this Qur’an, they would not bring the like of it, even if some 
of them assisted others” (17:88), in addition to other Qur’anic 
verses. So all proved incapable of bringing the like of it, since if 
they were able to do so, they certainly would have, due to their zeal 
for disproving his claim and overcoming his proof. And, had they 
done so, it would surely have been well-known and transmitted 
to us, just as the false claims and senseless jabber of Musaylimah 
the Liar’ [d. 12/633] were transmitted. 
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Ifit is said; Perhaps being preoccupied with combat and Careers 
prevented them from that. We respond: The Qur’anic challenge 
was before any warfare, and supporting the religion and defend. 
ing its sanctuary was more important to them than careers, The 
suggested reasoning, therefore, is clearly incorrect. 

If it is said: Perhaps they did oppose it [and brought the like of 
it], yet the believers ignored it and promulgated only the Qur'an, 
We respond: The rejectors in that time were greater in number 
than the believers, so had they found any successful opposition 
to the Qur’an, then their obstinacy, denial, and animosity toward 
the Prophet #& would have incited them to recount and propa- 
gate it, just as the believers’ conviction and love of the Prophet %& 
inspired them to relate the Qur’an and promulgate it. Despite 
that, however, no such opposition has been transmitted to us, 
so it is certain that they proved incapable of doing so. And, ifthe 
most eloquent Arabs and their rhetoricians proved incapable of 
opposing the Qur’an, then those who came after them, who were 
non-Arab, would perforce be even more incapable, 

The second component of this evidence is what has been re- 
lated about him with regard to prophetic miracles: some [of 
his miracles] involving material things and some involving [his 
giving information] of the unseen world; some [miracles] pet- 
taining to himself and others pertaining to the world around 
him. As for what pertains to himself, they include: the light 
that appeared upon the forehead of his forefathers and fore- 
mothers, whose loins and wombs he was in;? that which is men- 
tioned in ancient books of his characteristics and traits, the 
time of his coming, and the description of his followers and 
supporters; and what has been narrated [after him] describing 
his person, the beauty of his form, the nobility of his virtues 
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and his kind acts, in [for example] the reports of ‘Ali b, Abj 
Talib\—may God ennoble his face—Hind b. Abi Halah= 
[d. 36/656], and Umm Ma‘bad® ¢& [see appendix B]. All of this 
serves as evidence, for those who possess keen discernment (fird- 
sah), that the likes of such qualities have never been gathered jn 
any one person before him or after him, thereby indicating the 
nobility of his entity and the loftiness of his person, such that 
no one matches him therein. As it is related that every time Aba 
Bakr al-Siddiq’ @& [d. 13/634] looked at him in his youth and re- 
flected on his traits, [Abi Bakr %] would say, “This one has been 
created for a great affair indeed.” So when [the Prophet #] called 
him to Islam, [Abi Bakr g%] said, “This is what I used to hope for 
regarding you.”"5 And when ‘Abd Allah b. Salam"® @& (d. 43/663] 
met him for the first time, he said, “This is not the face ofa liar.”” 
And ‘Abd Allah b, Rawahah** & [d. 8/629] said of him: 


Had he not brought forth manifest signs and scripture, 
The mere sight of him would convince you of his message. 


He continued to exhibit these traits for his entire life, not changing 
whatsoever in private or public, neither when angry nor when 
pleased, to the extent that his enemies, despite their extreme 
animosity and zeal to slander his character, found no fault in him 
at all. This, then, is the strongest proof of the truthfulness of his 
message, for it is impossible that the all-wise—may His majesty 
be exalted—gather all of these virtues for one whom He knows 
will invent lies against Him, and then give him respite for twenty- 
three years, give victory to his religion over all other faiths and 
grant him victory against his enemies, and finally give life to the 


traces [of his person, deeds, and teachings] after his death until 
the Day of Resurrection. 
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As for miracles in the world around him, they include splittin, 
the moon,” drawing a tree nigh, the speaking of stones,» the 
yearning of the palm trunk,” the complaining of the she camel, 
the testimony of the roasted sheep of its being Poisoned, and 
the shading of clouds over him.” 

They also include his informing [us] of past and future events, 
Past events include the stories of prophets 2@ and the conditions 
of bygone nations in various lands, in different statements [of 
both the Qur’an and well-known hadith], related in the presence 
of scholars of the People of the Book, such that none of them. 
proved capable of denying his truthfulness or slandering him. This 
occurred despite his having never read ancient books or interacted 
with People of the Book, indicating that he related news by revela- 
tion from God, the exalted, as a messenger. Future events include 
his foretelling on the Day of Badr what person would be killed, and 
in what place, which occurred as he said.” He also told of fighting 
Bani Hanifah and Persia; the downfall of Chosroes’ kingdom; the 
victory of his religion over all other faiths and its reaching the far- 
thest limits of the East and West; and other events as mentioned’ 
in narrations, which occurred as he foretold.** Moreover, his de- 
meanor did not resemble that of fortune-tellers, magicians, or 
astrologists—all of whom, according to what is related, engaged 
in poetry and rhyming, in concealing vile traits, in seeking the aid 
of devils, in looking into astrolabes, or in numerology. Rather, 
his personality was one of uprightness, tranquility, honor, shun- 
ning worldly aims, and constant immersion in the remembrance 
of God, thr ; 
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These miracles, even if most of them are individually relateg 
through single-chain reports (ahad, or transmission tha Falls 
short of tawatur), nonetheless when considered altogether 9g 
dicate one common phenomenon [present in each instance] 
—namely, the occurrence of the “preternatural and miracy. 
lous” related to him. This phenomenon, then, is effectively re. 
lated through incontestable multiple-chain transmission, te. 
sulting in definitive and undeniable knowledge (‘ilm gat‘), This 
is similar to narrations that individually are related through 
single-chain reports regarding [for example] the generosity of 
Hatim” [d. 46 BH/578], the justice of Anushirwan [the Sasaniq 
ruler Chosroes I, d. 579 CE], the courage of “Ali 4, or the knowl- 
edge of Abii Hanifah?°¢&. Since each category in its totality in- 
dicates one particular theme—namely, generosity, justice, cour- 
age, and knowledge—then the result is definitive and undeniable 
knowledge of these themes; the same applies here. 

If it is said: Some Christians claim that he was a messenger 
to the Arabs alone, so what is the proof of the universality of his 
message? We respond: Once we have proven that he is a messen- 
ger, then [it is necessarily known that he speaks the truth, be- 
cause] a messenger does not lie. And he informed us that he was 
sent to all of humanity, as God, the exalted, states, “And We have 
not sent you except to humanity at large” (34:28), and God— 
may His majesty be exalted—states, “Say: O humanity, verily | 
am God’s messenger to you all, without exception” (7:158). Also, 
he sent his messenger to Chosroes (Kisra), Caesar (Qaysat), and 
the remaining kings of the world, calling them to Islam;* and the 
Negus (Najashi)* g& [d. 9/630] and others believed in him. S¢ 
clearly he is a messenger to all. And God alone is the ne whe 
enables. 
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ON TRAITS SPECIFIC TO PROPHETS 

A messenger must have certain qualities by which he is distin. 
guished from others, and by virtue of which he is worthy of con. 
veying [the message] between God, the exalted, and Hig cre. 
ation. God, the exalted, says, “God knows better as to where He 
places His message” (6:124). Among these [qualities] is that he 
be the most intelligent of the people of his age and the best of 
them in character. Moreover, he may not possess any attributes 
that encumber the relaying of the message; if any do exist before 
[the] revelation [of the message], then God, the exalted, removes 
them at the time of sending, as He did with the speech difficulty 
of Moses upon the latter’s request [see 20:25-28, 36]. He must 
also be divinely protected [infallible (ma‘stim)] in speech and in 
action, from anything disgraceful or that would lower his estima- 
tion [in the eyes of people]. If anything [apparently suboptimal 
or imperfect] is done by him involuntarily and unintentionally, 
then God, the exalted, informs him of it and admonishes him, 
without ignoring it or even delaying the admonition. 

The shaykh Imam Abii Mansir al-Maturidi—may God illumi- 
nate his traces of purification—said that infallibility does not 
preclude tribulation, meaning it does not force him into obedi- 
ence nor render him incapable of disobedience. Rather, it is a 
subtle grace (lutf) from God, the exalted, that incites him to do 
good and dissuades him from evil, yet with his [full] volition in- 
tact, such that the trial and test [of faith] are genuine. Infallibil- 
ity with regard to disbelief, both prior to revelation and after it, 
is affirmed according to all Muslims, except the Fudayliyyah* of 
the Khawarij. Infallibility with regard to sins after revelation is 
affirmed according to Sunni orthodoxy, but not [according to] 
the Hashwiyyah, for they transmit in the stories of David, Solo- 


mon, Joseph, and other prophets x what would appear to be the 
committing of sins, 
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Some of that is outright rejected [as lies], and some is inter- 
preted in a sound manner befitting their [purified] state. The ey- 
idence of our position is that [the prophets] are God's evidence 
against His servants [humanity], as God, the exalted, states, 
“Messengers, who give glad tidings and who warn, so that hu- 
manity has no proof whatsoever against God” (4:165). Ratheritis 
God alone who has proof against humanity. So if committing sins 
were possible for them, their word could not be trusted, whereby 
the proof is rendered null. As for [their committing sins] prior 
to [receiving] revelation, it is no different according to all of the 
Mu'‘tazilites and Khawarij; according to us, though, it is possible 
yet rare, after which, at the time of revelation, their state returns 
to [complete] righteousness and uprightness. And God alone is 
the guide to what is right. 


ON SAINTLY MIRACLES 

According to us and contrary to the Mu'tazilites, saintly miracles 
are possible. Likewise, according to us but not them, sorcery (sikr) 
and the evil eye (“ayn) are realities. Our evidence in this matter is 
based on both revelation (naql) and reason (‘aql). 

As for revelation, God, the exalted, informs us regarding the 
companion of Solomon # that he brought forth the throne of 
Bilgis [the Queen of Sheba] from a far distance in a short amount 
of time, as God, the exalted, states, quoting [the companion, 
and then Solomon 3g], “‘I will bring it forth in the blink of an 
eye.’ So when he saw it firm in his presence, he said, ‘This is 
from the bounty of my Lord’” (27:40), Another proof is when 
Sariyah** [d. 30/650], who was in Nahawand [in western Iran], 
heard the statement of ‘Umar g [d. 23/644], who was in Medi- 
na, “O Sariyah! The mountain, the mountain!” Between the two 
was a distance of more than five hundred farsakhs [about fifteen 
hundred miles].7’ Also, the flowing of the Nile by ‘Umar's letter 
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and Khalid’s® [d. 21/642] drinking of poison“ are well-known, tn 
fact, what has been transmitted regarding the miracles of the Se 
eration (tabi‘in) that immediately followed that of the Prophet's 
companions and the righteous of this community has reacheq ‘ 
level that, were each individual report to be collected, the entirety 
would constitute incontestable multiple-chain transmission with 
respect to the possibility of saintly miracles.” 

As for evidence based on reason, a saintly miracle is [merely] 
an act of God, the exalted, that contradicts His customary norm, 
with the consequence that the servant realizes the fruit of his 
worship, and [as a result,] his insight regarding the validity of his 
religion may increase. 

Ifit is said: Based on this definition, ifa miracle were to appear, 
it would resemble a prophetic miracle (mu‘jizah), in which case 
a prophet could not be distinguished from a saint. We respond; 
That is not true, for indeed a prophetic miracle is conjoined toa 
proclamation of prophecy, and were a saint to claim that, he would 
immediately be rendered a disbeliever and hence no longer wor- 
thy ofa miracle. Rather, the saint claims adherence to the way of 
a prophet,* and therefore every saintly miracle is without doubt 
[no more than] a miracle of the prophet whom the saint claims 
to be following. Thus there is no confusion at all between a saint 
and a prophet. And God is the One who guides. 


ON POLITICAL LEADERSHIP AND RELATED MATTERS 
The People of Truth assert that it is necessary for the citizenry ! 
have a head of state (imam) to manage their affairs; the Prophet's 
companions reached unanimous consensus on this point, differ- 
ing only in specification of the imam after the death of God’s Me 
senger #. They then agreed on the imamate of Abi Bakr &-” 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 
it is not permissible to establish two ima 
in one time period; this position is contrary to that of Pe 
the Shia, who state that in every age there are two imams Pi 
hidden and another manifest. Likewise, the Karramiyyah ices 
valid both the imamate of Mu‘awiyah® and that of “Ali &. Thi 
position is invalid, for it leads to the obligation of siienilbsiteonar 
obeying two persons in [potentially] contradictory rulin = 
which is impossible. Aba Bakr g& alluded to this when he fie 
“Two swords cannot fit in one sheath.”* ‘Ali “& also said of the 
eee of Mu‘awiyah g [d. 60/680], “Our brethren have 
rebelled against us.”*” i is assi 
then legally) the seal tigi wend te pitt Stop ars 
first; if the two assignments were simult Pash tei 
annulled, whereby it would have to be r peor ee ee 
two, or for another person. Sees eae 
Its conditions are that h 
According to us yet cone eae CF ae ak gg Ae 
condition that he be from Bani Hashim, d ste ieee na : 
“A the Prophet's statement “The Sine pe nok fae 
ewise [accordin ; 
not a eekce that he anaes (ud 1 = oe 
uprightness (‘adalah) is a condition of : 3 meet la 
Eludt aud se oantiots taaicgeeck perfection [that is, what is 
[d. 204/820] it is a secuitieene ‘f she gsc seco 
validity [of one’s imamate]; th Slit Msc arrpe Bs 
disliked teaniion dhe aaa erefore [according to us] it is 
it is valid. If the imam com Aiea tte ie (isa), chow 
to us, he is deserving of im a a5 nee, Bea 
impeached.* According to ee ment but is not automatically 
[Imam] al-Shafit &, as well as the 


Mu'tazilites an + 
d Khawarij, he is automatically impeached. 


According to us, 
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According to us though contrary to most of the Shia, the imamat, 
of someone of lesser merit is valid despite the presence Sf toa € 
one of greater merit, for indeed “Umar g& consigned the Sai 
over toa council of six [see text below], despite knowing that Sen 
of them were better than others. 


ON THE IMAMATE OF THE RIGHTLY GUIDED CALIPHs a 
The first of them was Abi Bakr g4; he fulfilled every condition 
of the caliphate, and his merit surpassed that of all the Proph- 
et's companions, who without exception agreed upon his caliph- 
ate, This serves as a definitive proof (hujjah qati‘ah), by which the 
claim that the Prophet # explicitly appointed “Ali—may God en- 
noble his face—is proven false, due to the Prophet’s statement 
“My community will not agree on an error,”* Moreover, it is well- 
known that ‘Ali himself pledged allegiance to [Abi Bakr s4] in 
the presence ofa great throng of witnesses after having deemed it 
beneficial. By the blessing (barakah) ofhis caliphate, then, things 
occurred that astounded the intellects of the Prophet's compan- 
ions, and by the blessing of his acumen, disagreement was re- 
moved from the community, as we have explained in Al-Kifayah.® 
Then before his death, Abi Bakr gs appointed ‘Umar b. 
al-Khattab & as caliph, It is narrated that when he saw his life 
nearing its end, he called for ‘Uthman™ and dictated to him the 
writ of his covenant for ‘Umar &, after which he sealed the doc- 
ument, brought it forth to the congregation, and ordered them 
to pledge allegiance to the one whose name was written therein. 
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So they did so, and when it was passed to ‘Ali &, he said, 
“We pledge allegiance to the person whose name is in it, even 
if it be ‘Umar g&.”> The Prophet's companions then agreed to 
his caliphate.** He followed in the footsteps of Abt Bakr &, dis- 
patched armies, and established the foundational Principles of 
Islamic legal reasoning, such that by his great efforts, God, the 
exalted, subdued disbeliefand corruption. 

‘Umar g& was then martyred; [before his death,] he lef 
the issue of selecting the caliph to a council of six—namely, 
‘Uthman, ‘Ali, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. “Awf” [d. 32/652], Talhah 
[d. 36/656], al-Zubayr® [d. 36/656], and Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas® 
[d. 55/675] &. Five of them consigned the matter over to ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. ‘Awf g& and were content with his decision; so he 
chose ‘Uthman g& and pledged allegiance to him in the presence 
ofa group of the Prophet's companions. The companions in turn 
pledged allegiance to him, submitted to his orders, and prayed 
the Friday and Eid prayers behind him for the entire term of his 
caliphate; this entails their unanimous consensus (ijma‘) on the 
validity of his caliphate. Anything transmitted whose outward 
meaning would seem to imply insolence toward him is either a 
pure fabrication, or is to be interpreted properly so as to befit his 
state," as such statements cannot contradict a definitive proof 
(hujjah qati‘ah). 

Then ‘Uthman g was martyred, and the matter was left 
undecided until the Prophet's eminent senior companions, 
from both the emigrants and helpers, gathered and sought 
“Alf’s acceptance of the caliphate, making an oath to him so 
that he would accept it. So those present among the senior 
companions '% pledged their allegiance to him. 
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Those companions who opposed or fought him did so based 
on reasoned estimation (zann) and independent scholarly judg. 
ment (ijtihdd). Yet according to Sunni orthodoxy, ‘Ali ¢ alone was 
correct, and he was the best of his time and the most deserving of 
the imamate.® Furthermore, it is related that [the opponents o¢ 
‘Ali ¢] renounced their position and felt remorse for what they 
did. The prophetic caliphate ended with “Ali 4, for he was mar- 
tyred thirty years after the death of God's Messenger #%, who had 
said, “The caliphate after me will be for thirty years.”% 

According to Sunni orthodoxy, the order of their merit is ac- 
cording to the order of their terms fora caliphate. As for the mer- 
it of their progeny, some scholars maintain that we do not prefer 
anyone after the Prophet’s companions, except based on sacred 
knowledge and piety. Others state that we rank their progeny 
based on the rank of their forefathers, except for the progeny of 
Fatimah® ¢& [d. 11/632], for their rank surpasses that of the prog- 
eny ofall the Prophet’s companions, due to their proximity to the 
Messenger of God #%. 

The prophetic way (sunnah) is for every person to withhold his 
tongue from [criticizing] any of the Prophet's companions, and 
to not mention them except in the most beautiful of manners, al- 
ways interpreting their acts in a manner befitting their righteous- 

ness and uprightness, due to the Prophet's statement “[Fear] 
God, [fear] God, [and beware of Him] regarding my compan- 
ions! Do not take them as targets [of your blame] after my death. 
Whoever loves them, it is because of his love for me that he loves 


them; whoever hates them, it is because of his hate for me that he 
hates them.” 
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For indeed, they alone gave victory to God’s religion and alone 
were chosen to keep the company of the Messenger of Gog & 
May God send blessings and peace upon him, and may He be well 
pleased with them all. And God is the One who guides,® 
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Annotations to 
Prophets, Miracles, and Early Islam 


: Imam al-Farhari cites Imam al-Sabini in his Al-Kifayah as clarify- 
ing “some of them” as “a group of our fellow Maturidis” (Al-Nibras, 
269). 


2 Imam al-Taftazani clarifies that this position is not that of the 
Mu‘tazilites, whose position is that sending messengers is in- 
cumbent upon God, the exalted, which is deemed unsound by 
Sunnis. Rather, this position is that sending messengers neces- 
sarily follows from the implications of divine wisdom—“wisdom” 
referring to “benefit (maslahah) and a praiseworthy outcome 
(‘aqibah hamidah)”—since as Imam al-Farhari notes, “the action 
of the all-wise will not contravene wisdom.” 

As stated in the text above, this differs also from the opinion 
of most Sunnis, which is the opinion of Imam al-Ash‘ari, that 
sending messengers is a logical possibility with equivalence of each 
side (sending or not sending). See al-Taftazani, Sharh al-‘aqa’id, 
31243. Imam al-Farhari comments, “[This is the opinion of] 
Most Ash‘ari scholars, who state that the intellect does not 
designate good and evil, and that God, most glorious, does what- 
ever He chooses, by His sheer will and without any inciting aim. 
The commentator [Imam al-Taftazani] has preferred the Maturidi 
pinion in this discussion.” 

. Imam al-Farhari explains, “The upshot is that ‘necessity’ here 
‘S ‘customary’ (‘adi), meaning that the divine custom [that is, 
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God's normal pattern of action] is one of sending Messengers 
because divine wisdom entails it—that is; renders its Occurrence 
preponderant despite the logical possibility of not doing it, The 
Maturidi scholars admit this type of necessity and linguistically 
express it in a manner that differs from the Mu'‘tazilite expres. 
sion, saying, ‘This is a necessity from God, the exalted (wujiih min 
Allah), not upon Him (wujiib ‘ala Allah), so as to maintain proper 
etiquette.” See al-Farhari, Al-Nibras, 268-69. 


Some of the reasons for their position are: (1) Sending messen. 
gers would necessitate a divine statement “I have sent you” to the 
messenger, yet it is possible for one to hear that from jinn. The 
response is that it is logically possible for God, the exalted, to 
establish for the messenger a clear sign of true prophecy, and/ 
or create in the messenger innate knowledge (‘ilm dariiri) of his 
messengership. (2) If Angel Gabriel « were a body, then all peo- 
ple would see him, and if he were immaterial, then no one could 
possibly see him. The response is that the creator of vision is 
God, the exalted, so it is conceivable that He unveil the angel to 
just the messenger, while keeping him veiled from all others. (3) 
Moral responsibility (taklif) is harmful to people, not beneficial. 
The response is that its burden entails slight difficulty, which ul- 
timately results in tremendous and perpetual benefit. See al-Far- 
hari, Al-Nibras, 269. 


w 


4 The term emanation used here differs from the Neoplatonic con- 
cept of emanation, which negates the divine attribute of will. 
According to Sunnis, God’s commands and prohibitions reflect 
His decisions and rulings for His servants. 


5 The person would then be unable to, for example, earn a live- 
lihood, spend time with his family, or manage his affairs. He 
would constantly be investigating various actions and their €M 
results so as to ascertain whether the outcomes are beneficial or 


harmful; as a result, most of his worldly affairs from which he 
derives benefit would be neglected. 
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gl-Farharl comments, “God's custom tm 
epee or me 
does exceptionally that differs from the pattern js q break or ti 
sravention of the pattern [such as miracles, which defy laws of 
nature)” (AFNibriis, 271). 
sunni theologians mention several types of miracles; (x) the 
prophetic miracle (mutjizah), which is accompanied by a claim 
of prophecy, which it confirms, along with an implicit or explic- 
it challenge of replication, which deniers prove incapable of; (2) 
the preparatory miracle (irhas), which occurs for prophets before 
they receive revelation, so as to prepare them for the message, 
such as the covering of clouds over the Prophet & in his youth, 
the greeting of him by trees and stones, etc.; (3) the saintly mir- 
acle (karamah), which occurs for a righteous believer (wali) who 
follows his prophet and hence lacks any claim of prophecy; (4) 
the miracle of assistance (ma‘iinah), which occurs for a layperson 
among believers who is neither a saint nor corrupt, soas to relieve 
him from a distress or calamity; (5) the miracle of “being taken to 
perdition in small, unnoticeable degrees” (istidraj), which occurs 
for a corrupt sinful person (fasiq) or disbeliever (kafir), in corre- 
spondence to his wishes, due to the divine plotting against him, 
such that the person is distracted with his gifts and therefore 
forgets to repent; (6) the miracle of sheer debasement (ihanah), 
which occurs to wretched people contrary to their wishes, such 
as with a false prophet to belie him (as with Musaylimah the Liar, 
who blew spittle in the eye of someone with a defective eye, seek- 
ing to cure it as a display of prophethood, only to cause the per- 
son's other healthy eye to go blind); and according to some, (7) 
Sorcery (siht), which occurs for vile souls, who make use of specif- 
Ic spells while being aided by devils, Yet many theologians do not 
deem sorcery as a break of God’s customary pattern, since anyone 
= takes the means of learning those spells will nprtnally learn 
cery. This latter type also includes fortune-telling (kihdnah), 
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which is to predict the future based on what is heard from jinn, 
See al-Farhari, Al-Nibras, 271-72; al-Bajari, Tuhfat al-murid, 313, 


Imam al-Taftazani explains, “Were it not for the divine support 
[to prophets] of granting miracles, it would not be incumbent 
on people to believe in prophets, and true prophets could not 
be distinguished from imposters. So when a miracle occurs, the 
observer becomes certain of his truthfulness, by way of custom- 
ary occurrence, in that God, the exalted, creates in the obsery- 
er self-evident knowledge immediately after the miracle, even 
though His not creating that knowledge is in and of itself possi- 
ble” (Sharh al-‘aqa’id al-Nasafiyyah, 316). 
Imam al-Farhari comments, 
Intellectuals disagree as to how miracles signify the truthfulness 
of prophets: (1) the philosophers deem it a signification by neces- 
sity, meaning that it is impossible for anyone to doubt their truth- 
fulness after a miracle, because the mind is prepared for that cer- 
tainty; and [a general principle of their Neoplatonist philosophy 
is that] emanation from the emanating source, upon something 
prepared, is a metaphysical necessity [which in this case refers to 
emanation of certainty from its divine source upon the prepared 
human mind]; (2) the Mu‘tazilites consider the signification to 
occur by causation [meaning the miracle is a cause, and the ob- 
server's certainty of the prophet's truthfulness is its effect], just as 
movement ofa key ensues from movement of the hand that holds 
it; and (3) the Ash‘ari scholars regard the signification to occur by 
God’s customary pattern [since Sunnis hold that no effect occurs 
in the cosmos except that God is its Creator, apparent secondary 
causes being mere loci or occasions of the divine fiat, Yet God does 
repeatedly create the same effect with its apparent means, which 
is His customary pattern of action. This is what Imam al-Taftazani 


meant above with his words “by way of customary occurrence"). 
(Al-Nibras, 273) 
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~ Aba Thumamah Musaylimah b. Thumamah b, Kabir 
g Hi anafi (meaning from the Arabian tribe Bang Hanifah) 
oy ili, a false prophet (mutanabbi) from Najd. A common Arab 
“ m is “More lying than Musaylimah.” He was killed on 12/633, 
i his army lost to the army of the Prophet's companion Khalid 
afywalid &. See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 7:226. 
see Nar al-Din “Ali b. Burhan al-Din Ibrahim al-Halabi, Al-Sitah 
9 al-Halabiyyah: Insan al-‘uyiin fi strat al-Amin al-Ma'min, 3 vols. 
(Beirut: par Ihya’ al-Turath al-‘Arabi, n.d.), 1:3-31; Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Qastallani, Al-Mawahib al-laduniyyah bi al-minah 
al-Muhammadiyyah, ed. Salih Ahmad al-Shami, 4 vols., 2nd ed. 
(Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islami, 2004), 1:90-94; Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Baqi al-Zurgani, Sharh al-mawahib al-laduniyyah bi al-mi- 
nah al-Muhammadiyyah, 8 vols. (Cairo: al-Matba‘ah al-Azhariyyah 
al-Misriyyah, 1907), 1:70-80. 


10 Aba Nu‘aym Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Asbahani, Dald’il al-nubuw- 
wah, ed. Muhammad Rawwas Qal‘aji and ‘Abd al-Barr ‘Abbas, 
3rd ed. (Beirut: Dar al-Nafa’is, 1991), 71-94. 


ut Heis Abiial-Hasan “Alib. Abt Talib b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib al-Hashimi 
al-Qurashi, cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet #, leader of 
the believers (amir al-mu'minin), and fourth rightly guided ca- 
liph in Islam. He was martyred in the year 40/661. See Ibn Hajar 
al-‘Asqalani, Al-Isabah fi tamyiz al-sahabah, 4 vols. (Beirut: Dar 
al-Fikr, 1978), 2: 507-9. For his report alluded to in the text above, 
See appendix B. 

He is Hind b, Abi Halah al-amimi, stepchild of the Prophet & 
Since his mother was the Prophet’s wife Khadijah bt. Khuwaylid. 
Hewas martyred in the Battle of the Camel in the year 36/656. See 
a Asgalani, Al-Isabah, 3:611. For his report alluded to in the text 

Ove, See appendix B. 
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13 She is Umm Ma‘bad ‘Atikah bt. Khalid al-Khuza‘iyyah, at whoge 
home the Prophet g& stopped during his emigration (hijtah) ana 
whose sheep he milked. See al-“Asqalani, Al-Isabah, 4:497. For h rf 
report alluded to in the text above, see appendix B, 


14 He is Abi Bakr ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Quhafah “Uthman b. ‘Amir b, 
‘Amr b. Ka‘b b. Sa‘d b. Taym b. Murrah b. Ka‘b b. Lu’ayy, al-Taymj 
al-Qurashi al-Siddigq, the vicegerent of God’s Messenger g& (khali- 
fat rasiil Allah) and the first adult male to believe in him. He died in 
the year 13/634. See al-“Asqalani, Al-Isabah, 2:341. 


15 Bekir Topaloglu notes, 


I could not find a text with this wording [in any primary sourc- 
es]. However, it states in Sirat Ibn Hisham, “God’s Messenger #& 
used to say in what has reached me, ‘I never invited anyone to 
Islam save that there was in him some hesitation and consider- 
ation, except for Abi Bakr b. Abi Quhafah. The moment I men- 
tioned it to him, he had no doubt or reluctance.’” After relating 
this hadith, Ibn Kathir [d. 744/1373] comments, “For indeed, Ibn 
Ishaq [d. 151/768] and others have mentioned that he was a com- 
panion of the Prophet $% before revelation began, so he knew of 
the Prophet's truthfulness, trustworthiness, excellent nature, 
and noble character, which precluded dishonesty regarding peo- 
ple; so how could he possibly lie about the divine? That is why, 
by the Prophet’s merely mentioning that God had sent him, Abi 
Bakr rushed to believe in him, without doubt or hesitation.” “Abd 
al-Malik b, Hisham, Al-Sirah al-nabawiyyah, ed. Muhammad Muhyt 
al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, 4 vols. (Cairo; Matba‘at Hijazi, 1963), 1:165 
Isma‘il b. ‘Umar b, Kathir, Al-Biddyah wa al-nihayah, #892, 226v. 

16 He is Abi Yasuf ‘Abd Allah b. Salam b. al-Harith, the Prophet's 
Jewish companion “& , who embraced Islam when the Prophet & 
arrived in Medina. He died in the year 43/663. See al-‘Asqalan!, 
Al-Isabah, 2:320. 
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-Tirmidhi. See al-Qadi Abi +, 

17 Sunan al-Tirmi Qadi Abi Bakr b. al-‘Arabr «An; 
al-ahwadhi bi sharh sahih al-Titmidhi, ed. Hisham Samir pb 

14 vols., 2nd ed. (Beirut: Dar Thya’ al-Turath al-‘Arabi, 1994), 
g:300. ’ ‘ 


18 He is Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Rawahah b. Tha‘labah 
al-Ansari al-Khazraji, the Prophet's companion and famous 
poet @. He was one of the appointed leaders at the Battle of 
Mu’tah, in which he was martyred in the year 8/629. See al-‘Asqa- 
Jani, Al-Isabah, 2:306. 


19 al-“Asqalani, Al-Isabah, 2:307, 


20 Qur’an 54:1; Sahih al-Bukhari; Sahih Muslim. See al-‘Asqalani, 
Fath al-Bati, 6:631; Muhammad Tagi Usmani, Takmilat fath 
al-Mulhim bi sharh sahth al-Imaém Muslim, 6 vols. (Damascus: Dar 
al-Qalam, 2006), 6:71-74. 


21 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad al-Imam Ahmad bin Hanbal, 19:165; Muhammad 
b. Yazid b, Majah, Al-Sunan, ed, Shu‘ayb al-Arna’it et al., 5 vols. 
(Beirut: al-Risalah al-‘Alamiyyah, 2009), 5:157. According to this 
narration, the Angel Gabriel x came one day to the Prophet g, 
who was sitting in Mecca while in a sad state and smeared 
in blood. When the Angel @ asked what had happened, the 
Prophet g& informed him that his people had beaten him. Gabriel 
4 asked if he should show him a wondrous sign, and when the 
Prophet g& responded in the affirmative, he told the Prophet g& 
to summon to him a tree, which then uprooted itself and walked 
to the Prophet g& and returned back upon command. God's 
Emissary #& then said, “That suffices me.” The contemporary 
hadith scholar Shaykh Shu‘ayb al-Arna’it comments, “Its chain 
of narration is strong.” 


22 Sahih Muslim. See Usmani, Takmilat fath al-Mulhim, 4:279} 
al-Asbahani, Dald’il al-nubuwwah, 397. The Prophet & said, “Verily, 
I know a stone in Mecca that used to give me greetings of peace 
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(salam) before I was sent [as God's Emissary—that is, bef 


as yw te tey. 
elation began]. Verily, I know it right now. ey. 


ih al-Bukhari; Sunan al-Tirmidhi; Musnad Ahmad, 
3 aL Asati Fath al-Bari, 6:601-3; al-Qadi Abii Bakr b, alArate 
Aridat al-ahwadhi, 2:293; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad al-Imam Ahmad bin 
Hanbal, 10:127; Mulla ‘Ali al-Qari, Sharh al-shifa, 2 vols, (Beirut. 
Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, n.d.), 1:622. Ibn ‘Umar & relates that 
the Prophet g& used to give sermons while leaning against a palm 
trunk, but when the pulpit was made for him, he moved there for 
his sermons. So the palm trunk cried loudly like a child, out of 
yearning for the Prophet #%, until he approached it and wiped jt 
with his blessed hand until it calmed down. Some narrations add 
that he embraced it and that had he not calmed it down with his 
touch, it would have continued crying until the Day of Arising, 
out of sadness at being far from God's Emissary @&. Al-Qadi ‘lyad 
(d. 544/1149) states that over ten of the Prophet’s companions te- 
late the yearning of the palm trunk, through separate rigorously 
authenticated narrations, such that the testimony of its yearning 
reaches a level of incontestable multiple-chain transmission, 


ce 


24 al-Asbahani, Dald’il al-nubuwwah, 380-86. 


25 Sahih al-Bukhari; Sahih Muslim. See al-‘Asqalani, Fath al-Bari, 
10:244; Usmani, Takmilat fath al-Mulhim, 4:183—-84; ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. Hisham, Al-Sirah al-nabawiyyah, ed. Taha ‘Abd al-Ra’iif Sa‘d, 
4 vols, (Beirut: Dar al-Jil, 1975), 3:218. A Jewish woman from 
Khaybar poisoned a roasted sheep and then gifted it to God's 
Messenger #%, who took the foreleg and ate from it, and a group 
of the Prophet’s companions were present with him. Suddenly 
the Prophet & told them, “Lift your hands.” He summoned the 
woman and asked her, “Did you poison this sheep?” She replied, 
“Who told you?” He said, “This [portion] in my hand told me, 
indicating the very foreleg. She said, “Yes [I poisoned it].” “Why 
did you do that?” he asked. She said, “I said to myself, ‘If he 
a true prophet it shall not harm him, and otherwise we shall be 
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relieved of him.’” So God’s Messenger & : 
retribution for her attempted murder. ee * taking no 


26 al-Asbahani, Dala’il al-nubuwwah, 168. 


7 sahih Muslim. See al-Nawawi, Sharh 


: sahih i : 
Usmani, Takmilat fath al-Mulhim, 6:126. y Mt 12:124-26; 


28 Many Qur’anic verses foretold of future events, 
pired, such as 28:85, 9:33, and others. There are 
well-known narrations of God's Messenger g% a 
that occurred, such as “The earth was folded over for me, so I 
was shown its eastern and western provinces; the doiniiton of 
my community shall reach what was folded over for me” (Sunan 
Abi Dawud; Sunan Ibn Majah). Indeed, the Islamic empire his- 
torically stretched from beyond the Oxus River and even into the 
Far East, to as far west as Morocco and Spain. The Prophet #& also 
said to ‘Ammar b. Yasir @& (d. 37/657), “The transgressing party 
shall kill you” (al-Mawardi in A‘lam al-nubuwwah); he informed 
‘Umar, “Uthman, and “Ali that they would be martyred; and he 
foretold, “The caliphate after me will be for thirty years” (Sunan 
Abi Dawid; Sunan al-Tirmidhi). He told of dozens of signs of 
the end of time, most of which have occurred. Overall, there are 
countless narrations of future events that transpired as prophe- 
sied. See al-Sabuni, Al-Kifayah, 42v. [BT, with slight modification] 


which then trans- 
also innumerable 
bout future events 


29 He is Abi ‘Adi Hatim b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ta’l, a poet in pre-Islamic 
Arabia. He became well-known for his bravery and generosity, 
such that people adopted the saying “the generosity of Hatim.” 
He died in the year 578 CE. See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 2:15. 


30 He is Abii Hanifah al-Nu‘man b. Thabit al-Kafi, first of the four 
imams of Sunni orthodoxy and eponym of the Hanafi school. 
He was one of the most eminent jurists and expert scholars of 
Islam. Imam al-Shafi‘t said of him, “All people are dependents as 
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Abii Hanifah in jurisprudence.” He died in the year 150/767, Se¢ 
al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 8:36. 

31 Sahih Muslim. See al-Nawawi, Sharh sahih Muslim, 12:112, 

32 The Negus is Ashamah b. Abhar, ruler of Abyssinia; his Arabic 
name is ‘Atiyyah. He gave asylum to a group of the Prophet's com- 
panions who fled from the Meccan persecution, and he became 
Muslim during the Prophet's time but did not emigrate to him. 
He died in the year 9/630, although there is difference of opin- 
ion on the date. See al-‘Asqalani, Al-Isabah, 1:109; Ibn Hisham, 
Al-Sirah al-nabawiyyah, 1:293. 


33 The author states that this view is based on theit erroneous 
principle that any disobedience (‘isyan) entails disbelief (kufr). 
Al-Sabiini, Al-Kifayah, 45r. [BT] 

Regarding the Islamic tenet of prophetic infallibility with re- 
gard to disbelief, both before and after revelation, the Maliki 
al-Qadi ‘Iyad states, “The historical narrations of this are abun- 
dant and mutually reinforce one another; no report exists of a 
disbeliever becoming a prophet. Some have adduced as evidence 
that [had any prophet ever been a disbeliever,] it would serve asa 
proof for disbelievers against all prophets.” Al-Farhari, Al-Nibras, 
283. 

And the theologian Imam al-Khayali (d. 861/1457) states, 
“[This tenet is categorically true] since were it possible [for a 
prophet to be a disbeliever], the signification of the prophet- 
ic miracle (daldlat al-mu‘jizah) would be rendered null, which is 
impossible.” Cited in the margin of al-Taftazani, Sharh al-‘aqa’id 
al-Nasafiyyah, 326. ; 


34 After citing the position mentioned above (namely, the impos- 
sibility for prophets to deliberately commit enormities), Imam 
al-Taftazani asserts in his commentary on al-Nasafi's creed that 

most theologians” deemed it possible for prophets to commit 
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enormities out of inattention (sahwan), However 
’ 


pari comments, 
The preferred opinion is that this is im ossib 
poth [al-Sharif al-Jurjani's (d, 816/1423)] eon fe hos in 
fataftazant's] Shark al-magdsd. Indeed, al-Qadi ayaq cites sehot 
arly consensus that prophets cannot possibly commit enormitie 
without distinguishing between ‘deliberately’ (‘amdan) and ‘out jf 
inattention’ (sahwan) (Al-Nibras, 283). 


And, specifically regarding Imam al-Taftazani’s aforemen- 
tioned statement, it is noteworthy that his Sharh al-magasid is a 
Jater (and arguably more authoritative) work than his commen- 
tary on al-Nasafi's creed, 

In his commentary on al-Nasaft’s creed, Imamal-Taftazani goes 
onto say, 

As for minor sins, the majority deem it possible when deliberate, 

contrary to [the Mu'‘tazilite] al-Jubba’i and his followers; while 

there is agreement that it is possible if out of inattention, an ex- 
ception being a minor sin [whether deliberate or out of inatten- 

tion] that indicates lack of nobility (283). 


But Imam al-Farhari notes, 

The commentator [al-Taftazani] here has followed the opinion 
of the author of Al-Mawagif [al-Iji (d. 756/1355)], yet it is inade- 
quate. This is because the impossibility of deliberately commit- 
ting minor sins is the preferred view of the Ash‘ari school, as 
is noted in the Sharh al-mawagif [by al-JurjaniJ. In fact, it is the 
preferred position of the commentator himself [al-Taftazani] in 
his works Al-Tahdhib and Sharh al-magasid (283). 


35 Many Ash‘ari scholars and most Sufis maintain that prophetic 
infallibility negates the committing of any sin, major or minor, 
ven out of inattention, or even an act that is suboptimal (kt 
tap al-awla), whether before or after revelation, and even during 
childhood. See al-Bajari, Tuhfat al-murid, 282. 


Imam al-Far- 
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He is Sariyah b. Zunaym b. ‘Abd Allah b. Jabir, the Prophet's com. 
panion, poet, and military leader of successful conquests, ‘Umar 
b, al-Khattab made him leader of an army that he sent to Persj, 
in the year 23 AH. He died in the year 30/650. See al-‘Asqalany, 
Al-Isabah, 2:2. 

Related by al-Bayhaqi, Aba Nu‘aym al-Asbahani, and others, 
See Ibn Hajar al-Haytami, Al-Sawa‘iq al-muhrigah fi al-radd ‘ala gh} 
al-bida® wa al-zandaqah (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 1999), 
155: 

Related by Abii al-Shaykh. See al-Haytami, Al-Sawa‘iq al-muhriqah, 
156. The reference is to an incident when the Nile River ceased 
to flow during the caliphate of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab @. He wrote 
a letter to the river commanding it to flow again, to which it im- 
mediately responded after the letter was cast therein. The letter 
read, “From the servant of God, ‘Umar, the leader of the faithful, 
to the Nile of Egypt. To proceed: If you flow from your own ac- 
cord, then do not flow. But, ifitis God alone who makes you flow, 
then I ask God, the one (al-wahid), the overpowering (al-qahhar), 
to cause you to flow.” 


He is Khalid b. al-Walid b. al-Mughirah, the Prophet’s compan- 
ion and great military conqueror. He became Muslim before the 
Conquest of Mecca in the year 7 AH. He died in the year 21/642. 
See al-‘Asqalani, Al-Isabah, 1:413. 


Related by Abii Ya‘la (d. 458/1066), al-Tabarani (d. 360/971), 
al-Bayhaqi, Ibn Abi Shaybah (d. 235/849), Abi Nu‘aym 
al-Asbahani, and others. See al-Asbahani, Dald’il al-nubuw- 
wah, 445. The reference is to when Khalid b. al-Walid reached 
al-Hirah, an ancient city in Iraq south of Kufa, and a man came 
out with poison and informed him of it. Khalid asked for it and, 
having recited God's name in a prophetic supplication for pro- 
tection, drank it. He passed out and sweated profusely, only to 
regain consciousness unharmed. The man rushed back to his 
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eople—the Bani Ghassan—and urged them to peacefully rec- 


oncile, which they did. 


4 Imam Najm al-Din Abii Hafs al-Nasafi states in his celebrated 


creed, 
saintly miracles are real. / They manifest upon a saint by way of 
defying laws of nature, as, for example, by traversing large dis- 
tances in a short time; the appearance of food, drink, or cloth- 
ing when needed; walking upon water / or flying in the air; being 
spoken to by inanimate objects or animals; / the warding off of 
impending calamity; being given sufficient help when in distress 
from enemies; and other similar wonders. / In reality though, it 

is still a miracle of the messenger whose community the saint is 

from, since a saint's miracle (kardmah) indicates that he is a saint, 

and one can never reach sainthood without being accomplished 
in piety [see following note], the basis of which is belief in the 
prophethood of one’s prophet. (al-Taftazani, Sharh al-‘aqa’id al-Na- 

safiyyah, 338-42) 

Examples abound. Safinah, the freed slave of the Prophet 4, 
was once shipwrecked on a remote island and lost his way in a 
forest, only to encounter a ferocious lion in front of him, He ex- 
claimed, “O lion! I am the freed slave of God’s Messenger #!” 
The lion calmed down, nudged the Prophet's blessed companion 
with its shoulder back to the road, and in the words of Safinah, 
“hummed, as if it were bidding me farewell.” See al-Hakim, 
Al-Mustadrak; the narration is confirmed as authentic by al-Dha- 
habi, Abii al-Khayr al-Aqta‘ (d. 347/958), a fourth-/tenth-century 
Sufi who was known for the prophetic virtues of gentleness, loy- 
alty, and sincerity—and noted by his biographers specifically as 
“unique in his time in ‘reliance on God’ (tawakkul)"—would reg- 
ularly be visited by wild animals and predatory beasts, who would 
find comfort and solace with him. When questioned about this, 
he would respond, “Dogs and beasts find comfort with one an- 
other,” thereby evincing the very humility essential to sainthood. 
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See ‘Abd Allah al-Talidi, Tahdhib al-khasa’is al-nabawiyyah al-kubrg 
ond ed, (Beirut: Dar al-Basha’ir al-Islamiyyah, 1990), 258-59; and 
Mustafa al-‘Ardsi, Nata’ij al-afkar al-qudsiyyah fi bayan ma‘ant shay, 
al-risalah al-Qushayriyyah, 4 vols. (Cairo: Bulag, 1873), 1:193, 

There are innumerable incidents like these recorded in the bi- 
ographical literature of Islam, from the earliest generations dow, 
to contemporary masters. As such, the shared phenomenon of 
“the occurrence of saintly miracles” is transmitted by multiple 
chains incontestably, even if each particular type is transmitteq 
through mere single-chain reports. 

Moreover, there is explicit reference to them in the Qur'an, 
such as the story of Asaf (cited in the text above), who brought 
forth the throne of Bilgis at the behest of Solomon 3 in less than 
the blink of an eye, for Asaf knew God’s greatest name and called 
upon Him thereby (27:40); or like Mary’s #@ having provision di- 
rectly from God, the exalted, which her caretaker, Zachariah sa, 
found with her every time he entered her quarters (3:37). Such 
verses are interpreted literally because saintly miracles entail no 
logical absurdity. Thus, their logical possibility, scriptural affir- 
mation, and incontestable transmission render saintly miracles 
factual, such that they are mentioned in Sunni creeds as a point 
of belief. 

Finally, not only has this reality lasted throughout the history 
of Islam up to today, but there has generally been a higher inci- 
dence in later centuries than earlier ones, regarding which Imam 
al-Sawi (d. 1241/1825) notes, “This is due to the relative weakness 
of faith in later times; therefore, that weakness had to be forti- 
fied by saintly miracles so that people once again believed in the 
existence of the righteous. As for the early period, their convic- 
tion followed directly from the scale of the sacred law” (Sharh 
al-Sawi “ala jawharat al-tawhid, ed. ‘Abd al-Fattah al-Bizam, 3rd ed. 
[Damascus: Dar Ibn Kathir, 2003], 346). 


42 Sunni theologians define a saint as “one who knows God and 
His attributes, based on human capacity; who is consistent !° 
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obedience and avoids disobedience, meaning not that he never 

commits a wrong, for he is not infallible like prophets, but that 
he does not sin without repenting from it; and who turns away 
from indulgence in even lawful pleasures and desires, although 
he may still partake of them, especially with an intention to gain 
strength for worship.” Imam al-Jurjani adds, “while being obliv- 
ious to his own self,” highlighting the distance between such 
a person and his own selfish interests, antics, and pretensions 
(al-Maydani, Sharh al-‘agidah al-Tahawiyyah, 104). 

He is termed a saint (wali), derived from the verbs “to under- 
take” (tawalla) and “to be consistent or consecutive” (tawala), 
because the saint consistently undertakes service and devotion 
to God, the exalted, without interspersing it with deliberate sin, 
while God, the exalted, consistently undertakes all his affairs, 
not for a moment leaving the saint to rely upon himself or upon 
anyone in creation. 

Sahl b. ‘Abd Allah al-Tustari (d. 283/896) said, “The saint is one 
whose deeds are consistently aligned [with what pleases God, 
the exalted—that is, the sacred law]” (al-‘Arasi, Natda’ij al-afkar 
al-qudsiyyah, 3:215). Imam al-Sawi underscores a most salient 
trait of sainthood with his statement: “A necessary condition to 
‘e a saint is to have beautiful reliance on one’s Creator” (Sharh 

Sawi ‘ald jawharat al-tawhid, 344). The blessings of such peo- 
ple are immense, as Yahya b. Mu‘adh al-RAzi (d. 258/872) states: 
“The saint is the sweet basil (rayhan) of God on earth, which the 
masters of sincerity (siddigin) smell, so that his fragrance reaches 
their hearts, whereby they yearn for their Lord and increase in de- 
votion, each in accordance to his innate traits” (al-“Arisi, Nata’ij 
al-afkar al-qudsiyyah, 3:217). See also al-Bajari, Tuhfat al-murid, 364. 

43 Sahih al-Bukhari. See al-‘Asqalani, Fath al-Bari, 7:19-20, 12:144—- 
45, 13:206. 


44 There is consensus among contemporary Sunni scholars that 
the various governments in today’s Muslim lands are legitimate 
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scholars reside under those governments 
eae tananile continuing the transmission of sacred 
knowledge, the faithful practice of it, and the general invitation 
of others to virtue and justice. 
-< Myawivah b. Abi Sufyan Sakhr b. Harb b. Umayyah b, ‘Ab 
= vineh, pier Manaf SS epalt al-Umawi, the Prophet's com- 
panion and founder of the Umayyad dynasty in the Levant. He 
is deemed one of the geniuses of the Arabs. He died in the year 
60/680. See al-“Asqalani, Al-Isabah, 3:433- 2 

46 The statement was made by ‘Umar #, not Abi Bakr ¢, on the 
day of the Saqifah (the room of Bani Sa‘idah, where the people 
first gave allegiance to Abu Bakr (4), in response to the sugges- 
tion of the ansar that the community have one Medinan leader 
and one Meccan leader. See Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Bayhagi, 
Al-Sunan al-kubra, 11 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Ma‘tifah, 1986), 8:144- 
45: 

47 Abi Bakr ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Abi Shaybah, Al-Musannaf, 
ed. Muhammad ‘Awwamah, 26 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Minhaj, 
2006), 21:368-69. 

48 Anas b. Malik & (d. 91/710) relates that the Prophet #& said, 
“The imams are from Quraysh: when they are given leadership, 
they prove just; when they make a covenant, they fulfill it; and 
when their mercy is sought, they prove merciful.” See Ahmad b. 
al-Husayn al-Bayhaqi, Al-Sunan al-kubra, 10 vols. (Hyderabad: 
Majlis Da’irat al-Ma‘arif, 1926), 8:144. 

Commenting on the narration “The imams are from Quraysh,” 
Imam al-Kawthari (d. 1371/1952) states, 
To proceed, if the hadith were authentic, Abi Bakr g4 would 
have used it as evidence at the Saqifah, since it would have been 
a definitive proof in the context of a dispute. In fact, many had- 
ith experts deem the fact that none of the Prophet’s companions 
adduced it as evidence that day as among the signs of its inau- 
thenticity. In his Talgih al-fuhiim bi tangth siyagh al-‘uliim, al-Salah 
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al-‘Ala’i [d. 761/1359] states explicitly that it is not authentically 
related that Abu Bakr & cited it as proof, even though some theo- 
logians state that he did.... Moreover, Ibn Hajar’s ascribing the 
statement to Abi Bakr g and Abii Hurayrah & in the Musnad of 
Imam Ahmad is a pure error, akin to al-Nawawi’s ascribing it to 
the two sahth collections (al-Bukhari and Muslim], since the state- 
ment is not found in any of those collections... As for Ibn Hajar’s 
short treatise entitled Ladhdhat al-‘aysh fi turug hadith al-a’immah min 
Quraysh, and his claim therein of its incontestable multiple-chain 
transmission (tawatur), that ruling pertains only to the general 
virtue of Quraysh, not to this hadith in particular. (Muhammad 
Zahid al-Kawthari, [hqaq al-hagq bi ibtal al-batil fi Mughith al-khalq 
(Cairo: al-Maktabah al-Azhariyyah li al-Turath, 1998], 36-37. [BT]) 
He is Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Idris b. al-‘Abbas b. 
‘Uthman b. Shafi‘ al-Hashimi al-Qurashi al-Muttalibi, one of the 
four imams of Sunni orthodoxy and eponym of the Shafi'i legal 
school. He was a brilliant jurist and authored many works in law 


and hadith. He died in the year 204/820. See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 
6:26. 


Violent rebellion was historically forbidden in classical Sunnism, 
even if the ruler was tyrannical, due to the civil discord and strife 
(fitnah) that would likely ensue. The one possible case fora Muslim 
to reject his allegiance to the ruler (although still contingent on 
various legal stipulations) was if the Muslim ruler had publicly 
left Islam and ordered the Muslim populace to leave Islam. See 
al-Bajiri, Tuhfat al-murid, 479; al-Sawi, Sharh al-Sawi ‘ala jawharat 
al-tawhid, 427. 

However, the prohibition of violent revolt did not preclude the 
legitimacy of peaceful protest and the use of diplomacy against 
tyranny and corruption. Nonviolent political measures to redress 
wrongs and secure rights are forms of “enjoining good and for- 
bidding evil” and reflect genuine concern and advice (nasthah), 
functions that Muslims are ordered to perform, particularly in 
relation to those in authority. The Prophet #& said, “The entire 
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- +7 t« genuine concern and sincerity (al-din al-nasihah),» 
ae ,“Towhom?,” he replied, “To God, to His Book, see 
Messenger #, to the leaders of the Muslims and the general Public 
(Sahih Muslim). Yet the primacy of nasithah to God, the Qur'an, 
Se the Prophet #&, in this context, before nasthah to leaders ang 
fellow citizens, signifies that the foundation and basis of politi- 
cal reform are metaphysical. In the Islamic ethos, the moral im- 
perative of bettering one’s society is grounded in the ontological] 
imperative of recognizing God’s oneness. This “grounding of the 
moral imperative” ensures that people’s efforts do not exceed the 
limits of the sacred law and that their internal states, despite the 
injustice they experience, are states of contentment with the di- 
vine decree (rida bi al-qadar) and of consigning the matter to God, 
the exalted (tafwid al-amr ila Allah). 

Finally, in general, the permissibility of “enjoining good and 
forbidding evil” is dependent on several legal conditions, includ- 
ing that there not be a likelihood of the situation worsening or of 
greater sin occurring, for, otherwise, it would be reprehensible 


or even unlawful. For a concise discussion, see al-Bajuri, Tuhfat 
al-murid, 483-84. 


51 This tradition is related, with slight variations in wording, by 
al-Tirmidhi, Ibn Majah, Ibn Hanbal, al-Hakim, al-Tabarani, Abi 
Nu‘aym, and others. Imam al-Sakhawi comments, “On the whole, 
it is a hadith whose text is well-known (mashhir), possessing 
numerous chains of narration (asdnid) and corroborating versions 
(shawahid), ascribed to both the Prophet g& and to others [thatis, 
the Prophet's companions, such as Ibn Mas‘ad &)” (Al-Magasid 
al-hasanah, 460). Some versions add: “And God's providential 
hand is with the majority (al-jama‘ah)” and “So follow the 
Breen (al-sawad al-a‘zam)” and “So whoever diverges, does 
Sapa a eh, 6) St 
Hieotousty Saori € editor of Sunan Ibn Majah, says it} 


e ated in light of ing versions. 
See Ibn Majah, Al-Sunan, mee of all corroborating 
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Itis a foundational text for Sunni Islam, and one of the bases 
ofits principle of scholarly consensus, since in scholastic matters 
such as theology and law, the community is represented by its 
scholars. It is also a basis of what could be termed orthodoxy (see 
Introduction for more detail), as well as of the label of heterodoxy 


for aberrant positions. 


Imam al-Taftazani states, “So “Ali g gave his allegiance to [Abi 
Bakr 2] publicly, after a short period of delay. And, had the ca- 
liphate not been a right of [Abi Bakr’s}, the Prophet's compan- 
ions would not have agreed on it, / and ‘Alig would have dis- 
puted with him as he later disputed with Mu‘awiyah ¢& , and he 
would have brought forth as evidence a hadith of his own right to 
the caliphate, had such a text existed, as the Shia opine. / Indeed, 
how could it be imagined that the Prophet’s companions would 
agree to a falsehood and would desist from applying a hadith?” 
(al-Taftazani, Sharh al-‘aqa’id al-Nasafiyyah, 349-50). 

Regarding the phrase “as he later disputed with Mu‘awiyah 
(&"(351), Imam al-Taftazani clarifies (as do Sunni theologians 
in general) that the disputes between the companions were not 
over the caliphate itself; rather, they were due to differences in 
scholarly judgment (ijtihdd) and not based on ego and resent- 
ment. Each companion made an earnest attempt to do what is 
right, though some were correct and others were incorrect, and 
conflicts erupted. But scripture had confirmed the moral integ- 
rity ofall companions, without exception. See al-Taftazani, Sharh 
al-‘aq@’id al-Nasafiyyah, 349-50. 

And regarding al-Taftazani’s statement “after a short period of 
delay,” Imam al-Farhari comments, 

The narrations on this matter differ, resulting in different opin- 

‘Ons: (1) “Ali & gave allegiance at the onset; it is related on the 

authority of Aba Sa‘id al-Khudri g& [d. 74/693], who said regard- 
ig the incident of the Saqifah, “Abi Bakr #4 ascended the pulpit 
and, looking at the faces of the congregation, did not see ‘Ali gh. 
So he called for him and, when he came, said, ‘O cousin of God’s 
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ou desire to split the Muslims?’ [“Ali] reptieg 
Messenger #, 0 y' uJ, O caliph of God's Messenger §&.’ So hye 
‘No blame [por nis is narrated by al-Hakim, al-Bayhagj, ang 
gave his allegiance. 6s], the latter deeming it rigorously authentj- 
Ibn Hibban [d. ae a for some time only due to being preceny, 
cated. So he was - hares the Prophet's body. (2) ‘Ali gave * 
paar on oe after the death of Fatimah al-Zahra’ @, 
legiaucs aed ¥ ha cahih collections of al-Bukhari and Muslim, 
re ane sles which reconciles both of these narrations, ig 
(3) Thesammets allegiance at the onset, but then delayed in keeping 
casi eg Abii Bakr @&, such that he renewed his allegiance af- 
oes ae Scholars then differ on the reason of this delay: (a) 
Ali g& was busy serving Fatimah &, for she remained ill after the 
Prophet's death out of grief over him. (b) ‘Ali 2 was not pleased 
with being excluded from the council [that gathered initially and 
decided on Aba Bakr g], for it is related that “Ali & said at the 
time of allegiance, “O Abi Bakr g&, verily we consider you most 
deserving of the caliphate, and we recognize your merit, but we 
were excluded from the counsel.” He replied, “By God, I did not 
desire [the caliphate] but feared discord [for the community].” 
This is narrated by al-Daraqutni [d. 385/995]. (c) “Ali 4 was pre- 
occupied with gathering the Qur'an. Ibn [Abi] Dawid [d. 316/929] 
relates that Abi Bakr g& said, “Are you upset that I am the caliph?” 
He replied, “No. Rather, I made an oath that, aside from attending 
the daily ritual prayer, I would not don my cloak until I gathered 
the Qur'an.” (d) He refrained from any action at all, out of grief 
over [the passing of] God’s Messenger g%, while knowing with 
full conviction that the affair [of rulership] would be sufficiently 
handled by the emigrants and helpers. In my opinion, these four 
reasons are not mutually exclusive and thus together serve as the 
teason for his delay. So comprehend this and beware of satanic 


insinuations [that lead one to have a bad opinion of any prophetic 
companion]. 
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The Shia claim the Prophet % explicitly appointed “Ali & as ca- 
liph after him, but that cannot be true. If that were the Case, ‘Ali & 
could not have remained silent and abstained from clarifying the 
prophet’s mandate, given the unlawfulness of silence when clarifi- 
cation ofa legal ruling is binding. It is then claimed that he feared 
from their evil [Abi Bakr, ‘Umar, and others ), and that all nar- 
rations of “Ali’s following the first three caliphs and his affirming 
their merit are to be understood as taqiyah. But this interpretation 
is preposterous because it ascribes disgrace to God's domineering 
lion. Indeed, iftaqiyah were affirmed (for‘Aliand his blessed prog- 
eny #4], then none of their statements or actions could be relied 
upon [as precedent for piety and virtue]. And, the alleged state- 
ments ofJa‘far al-Sadig [d. 148/765) “Taqiyah is my religion and the 
religion of my forefathers” and “Anyone who refrains from taqiyah 
is not one of us” are fabrications; even if they were sound narra- 
tions, [the term taqiyah in these statements] would refer to fear of 
God, the exalted. How could dissimulation due to fear of people's 
harm be valid in light of God's statement in the Qur’an, “So fear 
not men, but fear Me alone” (5:44)? (Al-Nibras, 304-5) 

53 The author states in Al-Kifayah, 


This includes dealing with the death of God’s Messenger #, since 
the people went into shock, to the extent that ‘Umar @& said, 
“Whoever says that Muhammad g& has died, I shall strike his 
neck!” So Abii Bakr g& addressed the people and said in his ser- 
mon, “Verily, whosoever used to worship Muhammad #, know 
that Muhammad 4 has died; but whoever used to worship God, 
indeed He is living and never dies.” So they realized that he had in 
fact died. 

Another example is their differing on the issue of his burial: the 
emigrants suggested he should be transferred to Mecca, the help- 
ets suggested he should be buried in Medina, and some suggested 
he should be moved to Jerusalem. So Abii Bakr @ related from 
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the Prophet # that all prophets are to be buried in the exact place 
where they pass away, and they agreed on that ruling. 

Likewise is their differing on the day of the Saqifah regarding 
rulership of the community: [some of] the helpers said [there 
should be two rulers, and] one should be chosen from the em- 
igrants and another should be chosen from the helpers, while 
some inclined toward al-‘Abbas ¢& [d. 32/653] and others toward 
“Ali, @& to the extent that great strife almost erupted among them; 
so the matter was settled by what Abi Bakr put forth, 

Another example is their difference on sending out the army 
of Usamah [b. Zayd] & [d. 54/674] after God’s Messenger & left 
a directive to do so: most of the companions suggested that it 
was preferable [in light of the circumstances after the Prophet's 
passing away, for the safety of Medina] to not dispatch the army, 
but Aba Bakr “%& insisted, “I shall not undo a knot that God's 
Messenger #& himself tied, and I shall not deviate from his order, 
even if Medina were to become an abode of wild lions.” So he car- 
ried out the directive, and that was the correct decision. 

Another example is their differing on whether or not to fight 
the treasonous apostates, who refused to pay the alms (zakat) [the 
wars of apostasy]. All of the Prophet's companions agreed they 
should make an exemption for the alms that year and come toa 
compromise regarding what those [treasonous] tribes sought, 
yet Abi Bakr was firmly resolved on fighting them, saying, “By 
God, were they to withhold a single hobbling cord [to tether an- 
imals] from what they used to pay God’s Messenger 3%, I would 
fight them with the sword.” It was said to him, “With whom would 

you fight them, since most of the companions disagree with you?” 
He replied, “With these two daughters of mine,” and pointed to 
‘Nishah and Asma’ [d. 73/692]. (al-Sabiini, Al-Kifayah, 49r-v and 
edition A, 82r. [BT]) 


54 He is ‘Uthman b, ‘Affan b. Abi al-‘As b. Umayyah al-Qurashi &, 
leader of the faithful; “possessor of two lights” (dhii al-niirayn), be- 
cause he was the husband of two daughters of God’s Messenger 
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‘ded caliph of Islam, He was martyred while reciting 
n his home in Medina, on the morning of Eid al-Adha 
656. See al-‘Asqalani, Al-Isabah, 2:462. E 


ug4 

Ceaty gd 

the Quran! 

jn the year 35/ 

that is, even if the ieee difficulty due to “Umar’s ex- 

cellence in steadfastness oe he religion and his refusal to com- 
promise its principles. pre Tee (d. 945/1538), cited in the mar- 

gin of al-Taftazani, Sharh al-‘aga’id al-Nasafiyyah, 350. 

‘ al-Haytami, Al-Sawa‘ig al-muhriqah, 133-36. 

He is Abi Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman b, “Awf b. ‘Abd ‘Awf b. 

y ‘abd al-Harith al-Zuhri al-Qurashi, the Prophet’s eminent com- 
panion, one of the first people to accept Islam, and one of the ten 
promised paradise. He died in the year 32/652. See al-‘Asqalani, 
Al-Isabah, 2:416. 

58 He is Abi Muhammad Talhah b. ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Uthman 
al-Taymi al-Qurashi. He was the Prophet’s companion of im- 
mense courage and generosity, called a “living martyr” for his 
valor at the Battle of Uhud defending the Prophet 4&, and one of 
the ten promised paradise. He was martyred at the Battle of the 
Camel in the year 36/656. See al-“Asqalani, Al-Isabah, 2:229. 

§9 He is Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Zubayr b. al-“Awwam b. Khuwaylid 
al-Asadi al-Qurashi, the Prophet’s eminent companion and one 
of the ten promised paradise. He was treacherously martyred 
at the Battle of the Camel in the year 36/656. See al-“Asqalani, 
Al-sabah, 1:545. 

. 1s Abi Ishaq Sa‘d b. Abi Waqgas Malik b, Uhayb b, “Abd Manaf 
A eas al-Zuhri, the Prophet's eminent companion and one 
al-As ten Promised paradise. He died in the year 55/675. See 

© are Galani, Al-Isabah, 2:33, 

be Pie: Al-Sawaig al-muhriqah, 160-64. 

“ytami, Al-Sawa‘iq al-muhriqah, 182-83. 


yah and, after her death, Umm Kulthiim &); and third 
gu 
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63 Imam al-Farhari explains: 
The mistake in legal judgment (ijtihdd) [on the part of some com- 
panions, such as Mu‘awiyah, ‘A’ishah, and others 4) was hasti- 
ness in avenging the murder of ‘Uthman &, since they thought 
a delay in this would result in even more boldness of the general 
laity against the luminaries [among the Prophet's companions], 
and that many important goals would be foregone. According to 
what is established by the scholars of hadith, the details of this 
incident are that a group of the Prophet’s companions asked 
“Ali & to take retribution against ‘Uthman’s murderers, who after 
the assassination were among those who had given allegiance to 
‘Ali ¢& and followed him. And the one who was most avid in seek- 
ing retribution was ‘A’ishah ¥. But ‘Ali g waited until the mat- 
ter of the caliphate was fully consolidated, since the rebels were 
a great multitude, [being] around four thousand, although some 
even said they were around twenty thousand. Both narrations can 
be reconciled though, for they continued to grow in number, little 
by little [from the original four thousand to about twenty thou- 
sand]. So ‘A’ishah t& was outraged and set forth for Basra, say- 
ing, “I shall not reside in Medina until the rebels are killed,” and 
a group of the Prophet’s companions joined her, out of honor for 
her rank. And ‘Ali ¢4. set forth behind her, seeking her return, but 
she refused [to return] and continued until she reached Basra. 
So conflict and confusion broke out between the two groups, 
until [in the confusion,] battle erupted. Talhah and Zubayr ch 
were killed; ‘A'ishah’s camel was hamstrung; and several people 
around her were killed, since in their zeal to safeguard the wife of 
God’s Messenger #, they would not leave the camel unattended. 
For this reason, it was termed the Battle of the Camel. “Ali @& was 
victorious, and he commanded Muhammad b. Abi Bakr g& to es- 
cort [his sister] “A'ishah & back to Medina. Then Mu‘awiyah &, 
who was a relative of ‘Uthman @& [and thus had the greatest right 
to retribution from his murderers], gathered an army, and a battle 
took place at Siffin, a place on the coast of the Euphrates River, 
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which was termed the Battle of Siffin. The fighting lasted several 
days, until finally there was arbitration and a truce. (Al-Nibras, 307) 


[mam al-Farhari later comments: 


The position of Sunni orthodoxy is that ‘Ali ¢& was correct and 
that those [companions] who fought him were mistaken in their 
legal judgment and thus excused; both groups [of companions] 
were morally upright and pious. It is impermissible to criticize or 
defame any companion, due to the well-known hadith narrations 
that praise the companions and forbid disparagement of them. 
This is the truth on the matter, and anything else is wrong and 
misguided. (Al-Nibras, 307) 

64 The author states in Al-Kifayah, 

It is authentically narrated that ‘A’ishah felt remorse for going out 
at the Battle of the Camel—she would weep over it until her face 
veil would become damp. Likewise, it is related that when Talhah 
was about to die, he extended his hand to a young man from “Ali's 
army and said, “Give me your hand so I may give allegiance to the 
leader of the believers (amir al-mu’minin) [meaning ‘Ali ¢4].” He 
did that only so his death would be upon allegiance to the rightful 
just ruler. Some of our fellow Maturidis claim there is consensus 
of the Prophet's companions on ‘Ali's caliphate, since they agree 
that the caliphate is restricted to two men—‘Ali and ‘Uthman— 
so if ‘Uthman is not an option due to his martyrdom, then the 
consensus is affirmed for the caliphate of ‘Ali @. (al-Sabuni, 
Al-Kifayah, s2v. [BT]) 

65 A rigorously authenticated narration, due to corroborating ver- 
sions, related by Ibn Hanbal, Abii Dawid, al-Tirmidhi, and 
al-Nasa’i. See Ibn Hanbal, Musnad al-Imam Ahmad bin Hanbal, 5:220, 
36:248; Aba Dawid Sulayman b, al-Ash‘ath al-Azdi al-Sijistani, 
Kitab al-sunan, ed. Muhammad ‘Awwamah, 6 vols., 2nd ed. 
(Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Rayyan, 2004), 5:202-3; al-Talidi, Tahdhib 
al-khasa’is, 293. 
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is Fatimah al-Zahra’ wh, the daughter of God's belo 
. See Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Muttaliy gt 
al-Hashimiyyah al-Qurashiyyah, and her mother is Khadijah bt. 
Khuwaylid &. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib & married her, and their childre . 
were al-Hasan (d. 49/669), al-Husayn (d. 61/680), Umm Kul thin, 
(d. 9/630), and Zaynab (d. 62/682) #&. She died in the year 11/639, 


See al-‘Asqalani, Al-Isabah, 4:377- 


67 Sunan al-Tirmidhi. See al-Qadi Abi Bakr b. al-‘Arabi, “Ariat 
al-ahwadhi, 13:244. 


68 The moral integrity (adalah) of all the Prophet's companions, 
without exception, is established by Gad’s testimony in explicit 
texts of the Qur’an and by the Prophet's testimony in authentic 
hadith. God, the exalted, states, “You are the best community 
brought forth for mankind” (3:110); “God is well-pleased with 
them, and they are pleased with God” (98:8); “God was certain- 
ly well pleased with the believers when they pledged allegiance 
to you [O Muhammad] beneath the tree, so He knew what was 
in their hearts” (48:18); and “The indigent emigrants, who were 
driven out of their homes and from their property, while they 
sought only the bounty of God and His supreme pleasure and 
helped God and His Messenger, are the genuine and truthful. 
And so too are those who, from beforehand, prepared the abode 
and were sincere in faith, genuinely loving those who migrated 
to them, finding in their own souls no need [or envy] regarding 
what the others were given, and preferring others over them- 
selves even if they too were in need. Those who are safeguard- 
ed from the stinginess of their souls are the truly prosperous” 
(59:8-9). 

The Prophet g& said (in the full version of the hadith cited 
above in the text), “[Fear] God, [fear] God, [and beware of Him] 
regarding my companions! [Fear] God, [fear] God, [and beware 
of Him] regarding my companions! Do not take them as targets 
ofyour blame] after my death. Whoever loves them, itis beca¥s¢ 
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for me that he loves them; whoever h ‘ 

.; because of his hate for me that he hates thers, Wisescr 2 
fends them has offended me, and whoever offends me has of. 
fended God, and whoever attends God might very well be tak- 
on by Him fin punishment] (Sunan al-Tirmidhi), He also said 

“Do not insult my companions, Do not insult my sunapartians 
for by Him in whose dominion is my soul, were one of you to 
donate as much gold as Mount Uhud, it would not amount to 
even asmal] measure, or even half of that, spent by one of them” 
(Sabth al-Bukhari, Sahih Muslim). He also said, “Do not deni- 
grate my companions, for whoever denigrates my companions 
shall have the curse of God, the angels, and all of humanity: God 
will not accept his good deeds, whether obligatory or option- 
al” (al-Hakim, Al-Mustadrak). See al-Qadi Abii Bakr b. al-‘Arabi, 
‘Aridat al-ahwadhi, 13:244; al-‘Asqalani, Fath al-Bari, 7:21; Usmani, 

Takmilat fath al-Mulhim, 5:158; al-Hakim Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Nisapiiri, Al-Mustadrak ‘ala al-sahihayn, 5 vols. (Cairo; al-Fariiq 
al-Hadithiyyah li al-Tiba‘ah wa al-Nashr, n.d.), 3:362. 

Indeed, the Prophet 4% testified to the greatness of them all in 
his statement “The best of people is my generation, then those 
who follow them, then those who follow them” (Sahih al-Bukhari, 
Sahih Muslim). In light of this reality, the Sunni position is to 
hold all of the Prophet's companions in the highest esteem, with 
veneration, love, and appreciation for their status and sacrifice; 
none of the companions is removed from this esteem due to the 
conflicts that erupted among them, since each of them had a 
tighteous intention and engaged in independent legal judgment 
Ushi, 20 as to earnestly apply what he or she understood as the 
Tul ‘pe legal ruling for those dire situations. See al-Bajin, 

Monee 3365 354-S5- oe 
ite es as Imam al-Sawi notes, “Investigating what rn 
for one's cen them is neither a point of creed nor rou res 
religions religious practice; in fact, it is likely harmful Oren 

certitude. So delving into it is impermissible, unless 


of his love 
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done for educational purposes OF ie Sete: ae ation AS for 
Je, exploring those incidents is not a. owed, due to thei, 
ps eT of religious knowledge and their ignorance of 
soba interpretation” (Sharh al-Sawi ‘ala “panier bee is 330), 
Lastly, from a spiritual perspective, speaking ill of any saint— 
let alone a companion of the ahd het #—is ean of being for. 
saken by the divine, as Aba Turab al-Nakhshabi (d. 245/859) said, 
“When the heart gets accustomed to turning away from God, crit. 
icizing God's saints becomes its companion (al-“Ariisi, Nata’ 
al-afkar al-qudsiyyah, 3:218). Shaykh al-Islam Zakariyya al-Ans3ri 
(d. 926/1520) comments, “That is, by having a bad opinion of 
them and interpreting their actions in a manner of blame ang 
condemnation. This is because no one venerates [God's Saints], 
except one who venerates in his heart the majesty and greatness 
of God, which occurs only when one is consistent in being vig- 
ilant for God and perceives the perfection of the divine essence 
and attributes. But he who turns away from God will lose vener- 
ation of God, and by loss of veneration of God, one loses vener- 
ation of those whom God venerates, resulting in criticism and 
hlame of their acts” (218). 


Divine Omnipotence, Human Agency, 
and Ontology of the World 
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ICE OR INJUSTICE 

ON ASCRI PxIOE ithe e an entity], while tajwiris to ascribe [to 
Tet dilis 0 as io ee ofthe Qiblah [Muslims] have differed with 
it] ieag aE [namely, the next few sections of the text) 
a bt “a the possibility of ascription or attribution [of certain 
scons} to God, the exalted, [the difference of sce being] 
based on whether those actions entail justice (‘adl) versus injus- 
tice (jawr), or wisdom (hikmah) versus foolishness (safah), while 
they are in unanimous agreement that God, the exalted, is in fact 
all-just and all-wise, transcendent above any injustice or foolish- 
ness whatsoever. <¥ 

They then differed with respect to the formal definitions of 
wisdom and foolishness. The Mu'tazilites state that wisdom 
is that which entails a benefit for the doer or for another, 
while foolishness is its opposite. The Ash‘ari scholars state that 
wisdom is that which occurs according to the intention of the 
doer, while foolishness is its opposite. The shaykh Imam Abi 
Mansir al-Maturidi and those who follow him—may God have 
mercy on them—state that wisdom is that which has a praise- 
worthy end, while foolishness is its opposite.’ We will shortly ex- 
plain the relevant details of these issues, if God wills. 
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ON POTENCY AND HUMAN AGENCY 

Potency (istita‘ah), ability (qudrah), strength (quwwah), power (taqah), 
and capacity (wus) are words with similar meanings according tg 
linguists, but they are fully synonymous according to discursive 
theologians.? According to Sunni orthodoxy, as opposed to 
the [hard] Jabarites (determinists), servants [of God—that is, 
human beings] possess ability in their volitional actions [but not 
in their involuntary acts]. [Jabarites] state that the servant, like an 
inanimate object, is no more than a vessel for God's creative act, Yet 
this opinion renders useless the divine command, prohibition, 
promise, and threat; entails annulment of Islam’s legal rulings, 
and contradicts what a person perceives and necessarily knows of 
himself [that he has real choice and power to act]. It is effectively 
the position of the sophists [who denied the reality of the world 
or our ability to know its reality]. The Qadarites, Dirariyyah, and 
many of the Karramiyyah admit that the servant has potency, yet 
they claim it exists before the corresponding action, [and they 
claim the latter] so that legal responsibility (taklif) applies to 
people who have actual ability to act. 

Sunni orthodoxy maintains that potency to perform an act 
coexists with that act [and does not exist prior to the act], since 
temporal ability is an accident, and it is impossible for an accident 
to last [for more than a moment]. Hence, if ability preceded the 
act, it would cease to exist at the time of the act, whereby the act 
would occur without ability; ifan act could occur without ability, 
then an act could be performed by someone incapable and 
powerless, which is incorrect. 

The proof that the continuity of accidents [for longer than 4 
moment] is impossible is that continuity (baqa’) is a quality that 
is other than the actual entity that continues, as indicated by the 


fact that a particle in its very initial stage of existence is described 
as existing but not continuing. 
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.. farther elucidated by considering that if a particle 

This is then ceased to exist, it would be correct to say, “t 

existed and then if continuity were the same as 


d + : ”, b 
’ e. I 


i ist,” which is absurd. 
ee 4 i established that continuity is a quality other than 


existence, then we can state that accidents da subsist by 
themselves, since it is impossible to conceive ©” movement 
without that which is moving. So if [accidents] could ns 
then it would be necessary for continuity to subsist in them, yet ifit 
isimpossible foran accident to subsist by itself, itis impossible for 
continuity [or any accident] to subsist in an accident. Moreover, 
were it possible foran accident to subsist within an accident, then 
life could subsist within ability, and movement within color; yet it 
is of course illogical for ability to be described as living, or coloras 
moving. The same, then, applies to continuity. Also, ifan accident 
could continue, its continuity would differ from the continuity 
of its particle, since the two differ in reality, and it is impossible 
for two different things to continue with one continuity. If that 
were valid, it would be possible for ability to continue despite the 
extinction of the one who was able; if that were possible, ability 
could exist at the onset without the one who is able, All of this is 
absurd, so that which leads to it is also absurd. 
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If it is said: If we concede the impossibility of the literal conti- 
nuity of ability, it does not preclude an action being divested of 
ability. Do you not maintain that attributes effectively remain, by 
renewal of their likenesses, such as the lawfulness of things, or 
their being owned property, or such as the disbelief or faith of a 
human being? Ability too, then, would continue until the time of 
an action, by the renewal of its likeness.* We respond: Once you 
concede the impossibility of the literal continuity of ability, ad- 
herence to [the position of] “renewal of likenesses” proves of no 
benefit for you. This is because the ability that exists at the time 
of the act is either the ability of that concurrent act or of another 

act immediately following it. If you state it is of that concurrent 
act, you have conceded to the occurrence of that act by a concur- 
rent ability, whereby the ability of the prior moment is rendered 
null with respect to the existence of this act, so its existence is 
akin to its nonexistence. If you state that it is of another act im- 
mediately following it, then this [first] act has become divested 
of any ability; even if it was done by someone able to do another 
act, this [first] act was thus done by someone [who was at that 
moment] without ability. If that were possible, then action simul- 
taneously conjoined with incapacity would be possible. And the 
opponent stipulates prior ability only so that legal responsibility 
is valid, but ifan act can occur without ability, then what need is 
there to stipulate it at the time of responsibility? Moreover, we are 
in agreement that an act cannot conceivably occur by an ability of 
the far past if that ability is nonexistent at the time of the act, so 
likewise an act cannot exist by an ability of one moment prior [if 
it is also nonexistent at the time of the act], since nonexistence 
[of the ability to act] in the present moment [of the action] is one 


and the same [in both scenarios]. 
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To follow, is one ability suitable for two opposites, Or Not? Most 
of the Ash‘ari scholars as well as the theologians of the People of 
Hadith state that it is not. Abi Hanifah & stated that it is suit. 
able, yet by way of substitution; [Imam] al-Qalanisi,° Ibn Surayjs 
[d. 306/918], and Ibn al-Rawandi followed him on this issue, 
Their reasoning is that the locus of ability [that 1S, a person’s ep- 
tity or body] is a tool suitable for two opposites, so the same ap. 
plies to ability, To further elucidate, [know that] obedience ang 
disobedience differ only with respect to the divine command and 
prohibition, not with respect to the act itself. Prostration, for ex- 
ample, is obedience when performed for God yet disobedience 
when performed for an idol; there is no difference, however, in 
the actual act of prostration, and thus neither in the ability to 
do so. Rather, if [the ability] is conjoined with an act of obedi- 
ence, it is termed enablement [to do good] (tawfiq), and if with an 
act of disobedience, then being forsaken [by the divine] (khidhlan); 
yet [the ability] in and of itself is one. Similarly, prostration is 
termed obedience when done for God and disobedience when done 
for an idol; yet in and of itself, it is [in either case] one and the 
same—namely, placing the forehead on the ground. Its name 
differs only with respect to its ascription; so likewise with this 
{ability]. And enablement is by God alone. 
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ON ONTOLOGY OF HUMAN ACTION 

Sunni orthodoxy—may God grant them victory—affirms that 
the actions of humans and of all animals are created directly by 
God, the exalted; none besides God brings them into existence, 
whether what is brought into existence is a substance or an 
accident. The Prophet's companions and their followers were 
of this opinion until the Qadarites came about and invented’ 
the opinion that the volitional acts of all animals are created 
by themselves, having no connection to God's creative act and 
omnipotent power. 

This isa false position, due to the statement of God, the exalted, 
“That is God, your Lord; there is no deity except Him, creator 
of everything” (6:102) as well as the Exalted’s statement “Or do 
they make, besides God, partners, who create just as He creates? 
So the act of creating became confusing for them. Say: God is 
creator of everything” (13:16)—He praises Himself for that which 
He alone does, so this entails that no one shares with Him in the 
creation of anything, whatsoever. Likewise is the statement of 
God, the exalted, “And God creates you and what you do” (37:96): 
according to all grammarians, when the word “what” [in Arabic] 
is conjoined with a verb, it is used to denote the gerund [or verbal 
noun], such as with the statement “What you made impressed 
me” (that is, “Your making”), So what is meant by the verse—and 
God knows best—is “God creates you and your performance of 
actions.” Indeed, the Messenger of God $% explicitly stated this 


[tenet] when he said, “Verily, God is the creator of every maker 
and of his making.”® 
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As for rational evidence, the act of the servant is originateq 
(muhdath), and thus its existence is possible [as opposed to necessary 
or impossible]; so the possibility of its existence is logically equiy- 
alent to that of its nonexistence. Therefore, its existence cannot 
predominate [over its nonexistence] without specification by a 
determiner whose existence is necessary—namely, God, the exalt- 
ed, With this, we overcame the atheists in their denial of ascrib- 
ing the existence of substances to God, the exalted, so now we 
overcome the Mu‘tazilites as well in their denial of ascribing the 
existence of actions to God, the exalted, as the two [substances 
and actions] are equivalent with respect to “existence.” Moreover, 
if the servant is able to create movement in himself, then we will 
ask, “Is God, the exalted, able to create stillness in him at that 
exact moment, or not?” If you say He is able to, the result is co- 
existence of mutually exclusive opposites; if you say He is unable 
to, inability has been ascribed to God. Both results are logically 
impossible. Also, the condition of being able to create is that, 
before the existence of the created thing, the creator have knowl- 
edge of its inherent qualities [or modality], due to the statement 
of God, the exalted, “Does not the One who creates, know? He 
is ever-subtle, well-informed” (67:14). For one without knowl- 
edge ofan act surely has no power over it, and the servant usually 
has no knowledge of his action’s inherent qualities (such as its 
goodness, evil, harm, or benefit), just as a disbeliever or inno- 
vator knows not regarding the evil of his actions. Therefore, it is 
impossible for him [the servant] to be a creator, 

If it is said: If you conclude that the servant cannot possibly 
bring [something] into existence, then he cannot act in the first 
place, since to act has no meaning other than “to bring into exis- 
tence.” We respond: Since we are in agreement with our opponent 
that the servant performs actions, and we have established proofs 
that he cannot possibly bring them into existence, it is confirmed 
then that he performs acts without bringing them into existence. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 
We then state that the servant has two types of attributes; 


1. what God creates in him without his choice or control, 
like the movements of one with a tremor; and 

2, what God creates in him along with his own power, 
will, and choice, like voluntary movements. 


This distinction is necessarily known; the second type is termed 
kasb, and the other type creation (khalq),° There is no term that 
accurately describes [voluntary human action] except kasb, just 
as there is a clear, absolute difference between pleasure and pain, 
each of which cannot be described except with its specific word. 

The upshot, then, is that the action of the servant is termed 
kasb, not creation, and the act of God is termed creation, not 
kasb; the word action (fil) encompasses them both,” This 
is according to us. According to the Ash‘ari scholars, ac- 
tion is a term that literally means “to cause to exist,” while 
kasb is called action metaphorically. The correct position is ours, 
though, since unconditioned usage indicates the literal mean- 
ing. Also, one of the conditions of a metaphor [in Arabic] is that 
between the literal and metaphorical usages there be a sort of 
resemblance in a particular meaning, whereby the word is bor- 
rowed from the literal usage and applied to the metaphorical 
one, to indicate that meaning; yet there is no resemblance at all 
between the servant's kasb and God’s causing to exist, so meta- 
phorical usage does not obtain. 
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Furthermore, based on what we have said, the possibility fo, 
one act to come about from two agents with ability is established, 
yet with the [critical] qualification of being from different per. 
spectives; the same action is the effect of divine power from the 
perspective of causing to exist, and the effect of human power 
from the perspective of kasb. The difference between creation 
and kasb is that the former occurs without any means, while the 
latter occurs with some means. It is also said that creation is that 
which the doer may do independently, while kasb cannot be done 
independently, Kasb, then, is specific to the servant, and creation 
specific to God, the exalted. This distinction applies if creation re- 
fers to “causing to exist.” 

If creation refers to “measuring” (taqdir), though, then it can ap- 
ply to the servant too, as God, the exalted, informs [us] regarding 
Jesus <2, “And when you create from clay, as the form of a bird” 
(s:110)—that is, “[when] you measure [from clay].” This is what 
is meant by the statement of God, the exalted, “Blessed is God, 
the best of creators” (23:14)—that is, “the best of those who mea- 
sure,”™ 

If it is said: If your position were correct, that the action of 
the servant is his kasb yet God’s creation, then that act would be 
shared between God, the exalted, and His servant. We respond: 
The definition of sharing between two entities is for each of the 
two to alone own his particular portion of a whole, like a slave 
owned by two [masters], each owning half the slave such that 
what one owns is not owned by the other. However, if the en- 
tire slave belonged to one party from one perspective and to the 
other from another perspective, the slave would not be shared 
between the two, such as a slave who is leased by someone— 
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the entire slave belongs to the lessor with respect to ownership, 
and to the lessee with respect to right of usage; one would not say 
that the slave is shared between the two parties. 

The following, however, is clearer than all of the above: every 
slave is his owner’s property from the perspective of purchase, 
and his Creator’s property from the perspective of granting 
existence; would anyone suggest that the slave is shared between 
God, the exalted, and His servant [that is, the owner]? Rather, 
sharing [partnership with the Divine] is entailed in the view 
of our opponent—namely, for some accidents to occur by the 
creative act of God and for other accidents to occur by the creative 
act of human beings. So for someone of this [untenable] opinion 
to impute sharing to the position of his opponent [that is, us] 
entails utter impudence and obstinacy. And enablement is by 
God alone.” 


ON OCCASIONALISM AND THE NEGATION OF SECONDARY 
CAUSATION 

Based on our previous discussion, it is established that effects of 
human actions occur only by the creation of God, the exalted, and 
His causing their existence. They are not brought into existence 
by humans themselves nor caused by their actions, as is the 
opinion of most of the Qadarites. [The Mu‘tazilite] al-Nazzam® 
[d. 231/845] held that while they are the act of God, the exalted, 
they transpire by way of necessary causation, with which human 
nature is endowed (ijab al-tab‘); al-Qalanisi [had the same opinion, 
since he] held that they are the act ofGod, the exalted, yet transpire 
by the necessary causation of human nature (jab al-khilgah).* 
Thumamah b. al-Ashras's [d. 213/828] held they are an act without 
any doeratall, 

The correct position (sahih) is what we state, because if these 

effects occur by the act of the servant, they do so either without 


any ability or by the ability with which ; b 
another ability, ch the act itself occurs or by 
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The first is untenable due to the impossibility of action withoy, 

ability, The second is untenable since that ability is concurrent 
with’ the’act and would hence cease to exist at the time of the 

(subsequent] effect. And the third is untenable because it entails 
that the human is able to bring about the effect without the act, or 
to perform the act without its effect (such as pain without hitting 
or hitting without pain), since one who is able to do two things 
is perforce able to do each of the two independently. Moreover, 
it is possible that the hitter die immediately after the hit and the 
pain occur afterwards, yet an act by a dead person is impossible, 

Rather, God, the exalted, runs the course of habitual pattern 
[of His activity] (‘ddah) by creating the effect (athar) immediately 
after human performance of the [apparent] causal act (sabab).° 
So when the human performs the [apparent] causal act with the 
intention of bringing about that effect, [the effect] is ascribed 
to him, whereby customarily [for an evil act] blame is directed 
toward him, and legally he is penalized in this life and punished 
in the next life, even though the effect does not ontologically 
occur by his act. For example, ifa person cuts someone’s leather- 
skin pouch such that its oil spills, then customarily he is blamed 
for it and legally he is taken to account, even though the spilling 
itself did not ontologically occur by his doing. However, because 
he undertook the means with the intention of bringing about that 
effect, the effect is ascribed to him. The same, then, applies here. 
And God alone is the One who enables and the One who guides. 
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Annotations to 
Divine Omnipotence, Human Agency, 
and Ontology of the World 


1 In his theological treatise ‘Agidat ahl al-sunnah, the Ash‘ari and 
mystic Shaykh Muhammad al-Hashimi wrote: “It is rationally 
possible for God to create wisdom (hikmah) in His actions and 
rulings.” In his commentary on his treatise, Shaykh al-Hashimi 
explained his statement as follows: 


The wisdom that is possible in divine actions and rulings is “ben- 
efit that ensues from an act,” without that benefit being a motivat- 
ing factor for Him [since God is transcendent above having mo- 
tives or being incited to act]. Of course, the benefit of His actions 
returns to His creation, meaning that He deals with them in a way 
that entails a praiseworthy end, which itself is neither logically 
necessary nor logically impossible. “He is not asked about what 
He does, but they shall be asked” (Qur’an 21:23). 

As for His name al-Hakim (the all-wise), its meaning accord- 
ing to the Ash‘ari school is the Absolute King, who does whatey- 
er He wills: “He is not asked about what He does, but they shall 
be asked.” So, according to al-Ash‘ari, the wisdom that is neces- 
sary for God’s actions and rulings is complete eternal knowledge 
and perfect performance, and its opposite is foolishness (sa- 
Sah). So wisdom, according to the Ash‘ari school, has two mean- 
eit (x) complete knowledge and perfect performance (that is, 

a thing to occur in exact correspondence with the aim of its 
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doer); this is an eternal attribute of God, the exalted, and its op- 
posite is foolishness; and (2) a quality of the thing acted upon 
[that is, what results from the act of creating]; this meaning is 
“doing something with perfection"—that is, [God's] creating 
every single thing in a way that is more suitable for it, and plac- 
ing it in its appropriate place. This quality is not an eternal at- 
tribute, because it pertains to the action itself, and according to 
[the Ash‘ari scholars], divine attributes of action are temporal 
(hadithah). 
According to the Maturidi scholars though, wisdom [with this 
latter meaning] is an eternal attribute of God, the exalted, This 
is why they state that God's actions are never devoid of wisdom, 
meaning that which has a praiseworthy end and the opposite of 
which is foolishness. Imam al-Ash‘ari’s position, however, is that 
wisdom with this meaning is not an eternal attribute of God, the 
exalted, [but is rather temporal] since ultimately it is an attribute 
of action (and according to them, divine attributes of action are 
temporal). His school explained the wisdom that is necessary for 
divine action as “[that which] occurs in exact correspondence 
with the aim of its doer” [the former meaning], and its opposite 
is foolishness; they explained the wisdom that is possible for divine 
action as “benefit that ensues from an act,” meaning that which 
entails a praiseworthy end with respect to what is created, without 
that outcome in any way motivating God to act. Neither the exis- 
tence nor nonexistence of this “wisdom” entails logical contra- 
diction, and “He is not asked about what He does, but they shall 
be asked.” 

The upshot is that divine wisdom is rationally possible accord- 
ing to the Ash‘ari scholars, as opposed to the Maturidi scholars, 
[who deem it rationally necessary,] while according to both, it 
is affirmed as necessary based on scripture, So whoever reflects 
on this issue shall conclude that the difference between the two 
[Sunni schools] is but semantic. (Miftah al-jannah, 190-91) 
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2 The author states in Al-Kifayah, 


To proceed, wisdom is [one] of the attributes of praise and per- 
fection, while foolishness is [one] of the attributes of blame and 
deficiency. The entire community [of scholars and theologians] 
agrees that wisdom is ascribed to God, the exalted, and that He is 
transcendent above any foolishness. However, they differ among 
themselves concerning whether certain actions are considered wise 
or foolish: whoever considers them to be wise deems them as pos- 
sible from the Divine, while those who consider them to be fool- 
ish assert the impossibility of such acts from the all-wise Creator. 
The category under which all of these topics fall is called “ascrip- 
tion of justice or injustice to the Divine” (al-ta‘dil wa al-tajwir). We 
shall begin with the topic of “ontology of human action” because 
it is foundational, yet we preface that discussion with a treatment 


of “potency and human agency” because it is introductory to the 
other topics. (al-Sabiini, Al-Kifayah, 54r. [BT]) 


Here, the author provides the theoretical backdrop and sequen- 
tial logic for the next several sections. Although he is referring 
specifically to the arrangement of his larger work Al-Kifayah, his 


comments apply also to Al-Biddyah because it is a summation of 
Al-Kifayah. 


3 Maturidi scholars generally distinguish between two types of hu- 
man ability [to act]: The first is the soundness of one’s limbs and 
faculties (salamat al-asbab wa al-alat), which by consensus precedes 
an act. It is not actual human ability [power to perform the act], 
since ability isan accident and accidents do notlasttwo moments, 
while actual human ability must coexist with the act in order for 
it to be the ability to perform that act. Hence, the second type of 
ability is actual ability (haqiqat al-qudrah), which coexists with the 

act. Both actual human ability and its associated human act are 
created by God, the exalted, in the same moment. When the act 
is one of obedience, the actual ability is termed success and enable- 
ment to do good (tawfiq); when the act is one of disobedience, the 
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ability is termed being forsaken by the Divine (khidhlan). Some Maturid; 
scholars state that actual ability (haqiqat al-qudrah) is related to the 
human’s firm decision to act (‘azm musammam), which they state 
has a sort of causal efficacy (ta’thir) related to the voluntary actang 
is what they term kasb. 

The causal efficacy of Maturidi kasb needs explanation, as many 
researchers and even some scholars have misunderstood it. The 
discussion here will be prefaced by an explanation of Ash‘ari kash 
taken from the Ash‘ari Imam al-Dardir (d, 1201/1786), who states, 
“God's power brings things from nonexistence into existence, in 
accordance with His will; this is termed creation or causing to exist, 
and is what is meant by ‘the association (ta‘alluq) of eternal divine 
power.’ As for our power, it is associated with some acts—namely 
voluntary acts, meaning those actions in which we have choice, 
inclination, and aim, yet without any role in creation or causing 
to exist. This association (ta‘alluq), which corresponds with our 
will, is what is termed kasb (iktisab)” (Muhammad Bakhital-Mutii, 
Hashiyah ‘ala sharh al-Dardir ‘ala al-kharidah fi ‘ilm al-tawhid [Cairo: 
Dar al-Basa’ir, 2006], 65). 

Imam al-Dardir continues, 

So associated with our voluntary acts are two powers: eternal di- 

vine power (qudrah qadimah) and temporal human power (qudrah 

hadithah) [that is, the actual human ability that God, the exalted, 
creates in the same moment He, the exalted, creates the associ- 
ated human act]. Temporal power has no causal efficacy; it has 
mere correspondence (mugdaranah) [with the associated human 
act]. So God, the exalted, creates the human act with it (‘indaha), 
not even by means of it (biha), just as with [the effect of] burn- 
ing when fire touches wood. So inasmuch as He, the exalted, 
creates for us an inclination toward something and an aim to 
do it, and creates for us a power that is simultaneous with His 
creating of the action that we aimed to do, He, the exalted, as- 
cribes that action to us and holds us morally accountable for it, 
because on the surface it appears to be the person’s action. Yet 
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by reflecting on the categorical evidence of divine oneness, one 
attains full conviction that every action is brought into existence 
only by God, the exalted [and none besides]; otherwise, He, the 
exalted, would have a partner—glorious is He above that. So it 
is understood that this association (ta‘alluq) refers to the corre- 
spondence of temporal power [to human actions], without any 
causal efficacy; that is the basis of ascribing actions to people, 
as He, the exalted, states, “For the soul is every good that it ac- 
quires, and against the soul is every evil that it acquires” (2:286). 
And this is the basis of divine reward or punishment, out of ei- 


ther divine grace or justice; in that way does the human have 
free will. (65-66) 


The Hanafi Muhammad Bakhit al-Mutii (d. 1354/1935) com- 
ments, 


This correspondence (muq@ranah) is the customary means with re- 
spect to God’s creating of human actions in a person. That is, the 
customary pattern of God's activity is that when a human directs 
his will and power to an action, God's will and power are associat- 
ed with that act in the person. So “what is acquired” (makstib) is an 
act that occurs in the locus of human power [that is, the human 
act that is created concurrently with actual human power], while 
the kasb is that correspondence itself. This explanation is taken 
from [the text] Al-Mawagif [of the Ash‘ari ‘Adud al-Din al-Iji], and 
is the well-known position of the Ash‘ari school. (65-66) 


Shaykh al-Muti‘i then presents a different view of kasb, apparently 
held by Imam al-Ash‘ari himself (but not his school), that ascribes 
to human ability a sort of causal efficacy for voluntary acts, though 
still based on divine permission; he cites the Kitab al-ibanah of 
Imam al-Ash‘ari as the source and states that this view is the actu- 
al Position held by Imam al-Ash‘ari, since in his opinion the Kitab 
al-ibainah was the last work of Imam al-Ash‘ari and thus the most 
reliable in conveying his opinions. However, the vast majority of 
Ash‘ari scholars did not regard the Kitab al-ibanah as being his fi- 
nal book, and many Ash‘ari scholars did not even accept that he 
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t was falsely ascribed to Imam al-Ash‘ar 
by later anthropomorphists to push their besiege For a con- 
cise case study on the Kitab al-ibanah, see vs ab Rabin ibn 
al-Jawzi, The Attributes of God, trans. Abdull in Hamid Ajj 


(Bristol, UK: Amal Press, 2006), 117-23: 
Shaykh al-Mutii continues, 
The Maturidi scholars and [the Ash'ari] al-Qadi [al-Bagillny, 
d, 4o5/1013] state that the human has a “particular will’ (irdidah 
juz'iyyah), which refers to the association of human will with ei- 
ther performing or refraining from an act; it emanates from the 
person by his choice and itself is not created by God, the exalted, 
because it does not have actual objective existence. Rather, [the 
particular will] is only a metaphysical consideration (amr i'tibari), 
just like the qualification of an act as either obedience or disobe- 
dience; or itis from the category of “intermediary states” (hal, pl. 
ahwal) between existence and nonexistence, as was the opinion of 
[the Bukharan Hanafi] Sadr al-Shari‘ah [d. 747/1346]. Thus, this 
view does not entail that the person is a creator of some existents 
[that is, his actions] or that he causes them to exist. 

And this particular will is an insufficient [meaning “itself in- 
capable of causing any effect”] customary means with respect to 
the causal efficacy of God’s omnipotent power. This differs from 
Imam al-Ash‘ari’s view, for even though [he states that] the par- 
ticular will is the customary means [of God, the exalted] for [His] 
causal efficacy, according to him it actually has objective existence 
and hence itself is created by God, the exalted. Thus, human pow- 
er has no causal efficacy whatsoever, despite its role as being the 
customary means [of how God, the exalted, creates], for which 
reason al-Ash‘ari’s view has been termed intermediate determin- 
ism (jabr mutawassit). (66-67) 


wrote it, arguing that ! 


sits the cates efficacy of Maturidi kash is not ontic causal 
Ssileere tee according to them, what is causal has no actual 
nee. It is rather a causal efficacy of qualification (causing an 
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act to be qualified as “intentionally performed” or “intentionally 
not performed”), similar to human causal efficacy of moral qualifi- 
cation (causing an act to be qualified with a moral property of ei- 
ther obedience or disobedience), given that kasb is the doctrine of 
human free will that explains how moral agency occurs through 
the agent's intention—the acquisition of one’s actions based 
upon the intention, within the confines of divine enablement. 
for example, the physical movements entailed in prostrating to- 
ward the Ka‘bah in prayer versus prostrating toward an idol are 
ontologically identical, both brought into existence by God, the 
exalted, alone, yet it is the human agent’s knowledge and choice 
that qualifies the former as morally praiseworthy (obedience to 
God) and the latter as morally reprehensible (disobedience to 
God). Similarly, Maturidi kasb qualifies the act as being chosen 
by the human or voluntarily abstained from by the human; that is 
its only causal efficacy, according to the Maturidi school—a view 
similar to that held by the Ash‘ari scholastic al-Qadi al-Baqillani. 
However, Shaykh al-Muti‘i still finds the Maturidi view prob- 
lematic and prefers the dominant Ash‘ari view, stating, “Having 
said that, the problem with the view of the Maturidi scholars 
and al-Qadi [al-Baqillani] is that the person has causal efficacy 
with that metaphysical consideration (amr i‘tibari), which they 
call ‘particular will,’ and there is no meaning of ‘causal efficacy 
with a consideration,’ except as entailing ‘causal efficacy with the 
existent act that ensues [from that metaphysical consideration].’ 
Therefore, the person would effectively have causal efficacy with 
something actually existent. But this is absurd and untenable, 
since there is no agent that can cause something to exist, what- 
soever, except God alone” (67). 

Still, the Maturidi scholars might respond that the actual ex- 
istent act does not necessarily ensue from the metaphysical con- 
sideration, but only customarily so, by God’s creating the act in 
correspondence with the metaphysical consideration. Thus, 
there is no inherent necessity between what the human has 
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causal efficacy with and what has actual objective existence; soin 
the Maturidi view, the human does not even effectively cause the 
existence of the act. 


4 Here, “renewal of likenesses” refers to Sunni atomistic ontology, 
which holds that the cosmos is made up of indivisible particles to 
which are ascribed accidents, which do not last two moments. So 
with respect to any accident that appears to last over time (such as 
the redness of a rose, the liquidity of water, human faculties and 
abilities), what actually occurs is that God, the exalted, repeated- 
ly creates its replica (or “likeness”) in each subsequent moment, 
This is the position of Imam al-Ash‘ari as well. See al-Farhari, 
Al-Nibrds, 121. 

Hence, while no accident literally continues into a second mo- 
ment, it effectively does so because of the divine fiat of “renewing 
the likeness” of that accident. And God’s activity of re-creating 
things is perfectly consistent and fixed, such that the intellect has 
certainty of a thing’s remaining itself in the course of its appoint- 
ed term. Human knowledge of things is thus valid and possible, 
while things are essentially and literally dependent on God, the 
exalted, in every moment of their existence. 

The objection in the text above is that just as all accidents have 
an effective continuity, so too can human ability to act effectively 


continue until the time of the human act. The Sunni response to 
the objection follows. 


Ww 


He is Abii al-‘Abbas Ahmad b, Ibrahim al-Qalanisi al-Razi, di- 
alectical theologian in the generation of the companions of the 
distinguished Ash‘ari Ibn Firak. Some erroneously thought 
Imam al-Qalanisi preceded Imam al-Ash‘ari. See Muhammad b. 
Muhammad Murtada al-Zabidi, Ithaf al-sddah al-muttagin bi sharh 
thya’ “uliim al-din, 10 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, n.d.), 2:5-6. 
6 He is Abii al-“Abbas Ahmad b. 


é : “Umar b. Surayj, “the Shafi’i ju- 
tist of his age,” judge and As + 


h‘ari dialectical theologian, who 
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authored around four hundred works, He died in the ear 306 
see al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 1:185. year 306/918. 


To “invent,” in this context, means to introduce into the Islamic 
tradition an idea that has no basis or chain of narration to the first 
generations of Muslims (salaf), even ifthe opinion existed before- 
hand outside of Islamic intellectual history. The main impetus 
for the Mu'tazilites to adopt this position—that volitional crea- 
tures create their own voluntary acts—was to account for moral 
responsibility and to rationally validate divine justice in taking 
humans to account for what they voluntarily do. Sunni orthodoxy 
viewed this idea as an abhorrent reduction of divine power, in 
view of the fact that only God, the exalted, creates things (wheth- 
er substance or accident), as established by both reason and rev- 
elation. Like everything else in the cosmos, whether substance 
or accident, human voluntary actions are logically possible, and 
logical possibility is the basis of their inherent and essential ontic 
indigence (and from that perspective, logical possibility has no 
disparity). So rationally, if human actions were created by any- 
one or anything besides God, the exalted, those actions would 
be independent of Him. That notion contravenes monotheism it- 
self. Thus, the absoluteness of divinity—that only God is without 
need, and that everything other than Him needs Him alone—en- 
tails that only God, the exalted, creates anything logically pos- 
sible (whether the possible thing itself, its attributes, or its ac- 
tions). To explain the basis of human accountability, though, the 
Sunnis articulated the doctrine of kasb: God, the exalted, creates 
human action, yet humans acquire their acts through their gen- 
uine experience of choice, which translates to voluntary action 
one innately knows as categorically distinct from one’s involun- 
tary action. See al-Hashimi, Miftah al-jannah, 122. 

Hence, Sunnism sought to preserve both (1) the tenet of the 
universal scope of divine power, including over human action, 
along with (2) the principle of genuine human choice, which 
is the basis of man’s moral responsibility. This creation-kasb 
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. doctrine of kasb) is an indigenous metaphysical po. 
roan’ ‘filam tradition, and it has considerable implications 
for much philosophical discourse, In particular the Problem of 
evil and suffering. Moral evil is still affirmed as existing ontolog- 
ically by divine creation and as eternally decreed by God, the ey. 
alted, yet it is not ascribed to Him out of veneration and etiquette, 
whereas humans remain fully responsible for their choices, such 
that their evil is ascribed to them as moral agents. Islamic escha- 
tology provides the backdrop against which all human action js 
correctly contextualized: horrific punishment will be meted out 
to tyrants who arrogantly persist in their tyranny, while their 
victims who persist in faith and piety will find joys of which no 
human mind has conceived. The Prophet Muhammad 3 taught 
that even animals, despite having no moral responsibility, will 
take retribution on Judgment Day for harms inflicted on them by 
other animals, with the prey doing the same act to the predator as 
was done to it. A fortiori then with human beings. 

This “outlook of everlasting consequences” is further coupled 
with the worldly benefits of suffering underscored in Islam’s 
spiritual tradition: virtues such as sincerity (sidq); complete re- 
liance on God, the exalted (tawakkul); recognition of one’s need 
for the divine (al-fagr ild Allah); and humble servitude (‘ubiidiyyah). 
Ultimately, though, the foundational objection in the problem 
of evil commits the fallacy of “false analogy” because it presup- 
poses a human measure or gauge of divine action. Yet in reality, 
“There is nothing whatsoever like unto Him” (42:11), “He is not 
asked about what He does, but they shall be asked [about what 
they did]” (21:23), and He is the “absolute doer of whatever He 
wills” (85:16). 

Related to this last verse, the ontological reality of humanity's 
moral choices and actions is expressed in the following aphorism 
of Shaykh ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Alawi al-Haddad (d. 1132/1721): “From 
the divine vantage, every human is in one of two realms: either 
the realm of divine mercy (rahmah) [manifested as human faith 
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and morality] or the realm of divine wisdom (hikmah) [manifest- 
ed as human unbelief and immorality]. So whoever today is in 
the former shall tomorrow be in divine grace (fadl) [meaning 
paradise], and whoever today is in the latter shall tomorrow be 
in divine justice (‘adl) [meaning hell],” The commentator on this 
aphorism notes, 


The basis of this is that to God, the exalted, were ascribed in eter- 
nity the attributes of mercy, such as generosity, kindness, gentle- 
ness, and compassion; as well as the attributes of punishment, 
such as domination, leading astray, and vengeance. So based on 
His will [that is, selection], He divided humanity into two cate- 
gories: some were chosen to predominantly be loci of His attri- 
butes of mercy, even though they will occasionally experience 
divine wisdom and justice; others were chosen to predominantly 
be loci of His attributes of punishment, which incorporates wis- 
dom, even though they will occasionally experience divine mercy 
and grace. Then He brought them out from nonexistence into the 
vast expanse of existence, and facilitated for each what was appor- 
tioned for him. Then, when He brings them forth on Judgment 
Day, He shall place those of the realm of mercy in countless bless- 
ings, into eternity, by His sheer grace; He shall place those of the 
realm of wisdom in endless suffering, into eternity, by His abso- 
Jute justice. So whomever God grants ability to do good (tawfiq), 
let him praise none except God; whoever is afflicted with commit- 
ting iniquity, let him blame none but himself. (al-Maydani, Sharh 
al-‘agidah al-Tahawiyyah, 62-63.) 


For detailed expositions of Islam and the problem of evil, see 
Keller, Sea Without Shore, 365-91; Jackson, Islam and the Problem of 
Black Suffering; Hamza Yusuf, The Prayer of the Oppressed (Danville, 
CA: Sandala Productions, 2010), 1-31; and Timothy Winter, 
“Islam and the Problem of Evil,” in The Cambridge Companion to the 
Problem of Evil, ed. Chad Meister and Paul K. Moser (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2017), 230-48. 
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8 Imam al-Bukhari cites this in the chapter “[God’s] Creation of 
the Actions of His Servants” in Sahih al-Bukhari. Imam al-Suyaty 
(d. gx1/1505) relates with his chain of narrators to the Prophet's 
companion Hudhayfah g that God's Messenger 3% said, “Verily, 
God is the creator of every maker and of his making.” Al-Suyatj 
comments, “This is a rigorously authenticated (sahih) prophet- 
ic statement. [Imam] al-Hakim relates it [in Al-Mustadrak] and 
says it fulfills the conditions of al-Bukhari and Muslim. [Imam] 
al-Dhahabi does not negate this in Al-Talkhis, nor does [Hafiz] 
al-‘Iraqi [d. 806/1404] in his collection” (Jalal al-Din al-Suyati, 
Bughyat al-wu‘ah fi tabagdt al-lughawiyyin wa al-nuhah [Cairo: 
Matba‘at al-Sa‘adah, 1908], 271. [BT]). 


9 Technically, both types of attribute are termed God's creation, as 
the author states next and as is evident in his definition of each 
type of attribute (“What God creates in him...”). The first type 
refers to human involuntary action and the second to human vol- 
untary action. Because the latter is voluntary, it is also termed 
kasb from the vantage point of the person, while still being cre- 
ation from the divine vantage. Also, kasb is defined as what God, 
the exalted, creates along with human power, will, and volition. 
The phrase “along with” is used instead of “through” or the like, 
since according to Sunni occasionalism, God, the exalted, does 
not create through secondary causes or means (which include hu- 
man will and power), but rather with them—created means are 
but loci, or occasions, of the divine fiat. The assertion that God, 
the exalted, creates through anything is considered false because 
it entails likening God to His creation, since humans and other 
creatures use means/tools to attain their aims, and because it as- 
cribes to God a sort of “need”—namely, the need for means/tools 
in fulfilling His decrees. See al-Hashimi, Miftah al-jannah, 120-24. 


10 The author states in Al-Kifayah, “This is because the definition of 
action is to direct the logically possible from mere possibility to 
existence, and what is meant by existence in this context is actuality 
and objective [extra-mental] reality. However, God’s ‘directing’ is 
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by actually granting existence to the logically possible, while the 
servant’s ‘directing’ is to take the [mental] means [of one’s free 
will] in intending the logically possible act. So the term action is 
general, while the term creating is specific to God, the exalted, and 
the term kasb is specific to the servant, as per what we have delin- 
eated” (al-Sabuni, Al-Kifayah, 62v. [BT]). 


Of course, the “measuring” of humans is based on estimation 
and thought, while the “measuring” of God, the exalted, refers 
to His eternal knowledge and will. God, the exalted, is transcen- 
dent above estimation or thought since His knowledge is perfect 
and His will is absolute. See Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Mafatih al-ghayb: 
Al-Tafsir al-kabir li al-Imam al-Fakhr al-Razi, 12 vols., 4th ed. (Beirut: 
Dar Ihya’ al-Turath al-“Arabi, 2001), 3:227-28 (commenting on 
Qur’an 3:49). 

12 Imam al-Farhari explains, 


I 


- 


Realize that the issue of free will versus determinism is among the 
most perplexing of issues, to the extent that it is related that our 
greatest scholar [Imam Abt Hanifah] said, “The issue of free will 
has slain me.” The early Muslims would remain silent on the mat- 
ter and prohibit others from delving into it, and in fact some pro- 
phetic statements appear to indicate that proscription; yet later 
scholars were forced to investigate it in order to rebut the Jabarites 
and the Qadarites [deniers of predestination; a view adopted by 
many Mu'‘tazilites]. There are six positions on it [in Islamic in- 
tellectual history]: (1) The Mu'tazilite view is that human action 
occurs by human power alone, without necessity or compulsion. 
(2) The Jabarite view is that human action occurs by God’s power 
alone, without any human ability or choice, and that humans are 
akin to inanimate life. (3) Imam al-Ash‘ari's view is that human 
action occurs by God's power alone, yet the person has ability and 
choice: when the person directs them toward an act, God [if He 
had willed it in eternity] creates that act in him. So the actis a cre- 
ation of God and a kasb of the human. (4) The view of many Arab 
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philosophers (also attributed to Imam al-Juwayni [d. 478/1085]) 

is that the cause of human action is human ability alone, by way 

of necessity and the impossibility of human action not occur- 

ring when human ability is directed to it. However, some expert 

scholars said, “The actual view of the philosophers is that human 

ability is akin to means and tools/instruments, while that which 

gives being is only the Real (Most Glorious).” This is close to Imam 

al-Ash‘ari’s view; in fact, it seems no different at all. (5) Al-Ustadh 

Abi Ishaq al-Isfarayini’s view is that the cause of human action 

is the combination of two abilities. He does not mean that each 

by itself is an independent cause, as is mistakenly thought (and 

which is impossible), but that human ability cannot independent- 

ly cause action; however, when God's power is conjoined to it, 

it becomes causative. (6) Al-Qadi Abi Bakr al-Baqillani’s view is 

that the cause of the act itself is divine power, but the cause of 

its description (or qualification) is human ability, for which they 

give the analogy of spanking a child in order to cause pain versus 

in order to discipline: the spank itself emerges only from divine 

power, but its being qualified as a sin versus as permissible [that 

is, its moral qualification] is caused by human ability. (Al-Nibris, 

177-78) 
Also, it would appear that the view of the Maturidi theologian 
Shaykh Zadah (d. 951/1544) is comparable to that of al-Isfarayini, 
since he affirms that human choice and power have a role in hu- 
man action—not a role of causing existence and creating but only 
a weak role of being its apparent means [which could be termed an 
intermediary (wasitah), connector (rabitah), completing element 
(mutammim), or the like], similar to clouds for rain or fire for heat 
and burning (that is, in accordance with Sunni occasionalism)— 
and that the actual ontology of human action (being created by 
God, the exalted) is not dependent on its apparent means. See 
Shaykh Zadah, Nazm al-fard’id, cited in the margin of al-Taftazani, 
Sharh al-‘aqa’id al-Nasafiyyah, 208. 
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Thus, it would seem that the views of al-Isfarayini and Shaykh 
zadah are not much dissimilar to the well-known position of the 
Ash‘ari and Maturidi schools, but instead differ mainly in seman- 
tics. Indeed, the Ash‘ari Imam al-Dardir notes that, with respect 
to the discourse of some Sunni scholars that might appear to af- 
firm causal efficacy by means of created powers (as some have in- 
ferred from, for example, Imam al-Ghazali or Imam al-Juwayni), 
at most what is meant is that the doer who grants existence is 
only God (so causal efficacy still belongs only to divine power), 
but that God customarily does so by means of the created power, 
and that this is categorically distinct from the Mu'tazilite view 
that the created thing itself grants existence to its effect, yet that 
it does so by means of its power that was created by God, the ex- 
alted. Still, Imam al-Dardir confirms that the correct, orthodox 
view is that only divine power has causal efficacy and that God 
customarily creates effects not through their means or secondary 
causes, but with or at those means. See al-Muti‘i, Hashiyah ‘ala 

sharh al-Dardir, 71. 

After presenting the Sunni position of the creation-kasb di- 
chotomy, Imam al-Taftazani states, “An objection is that the uni- 
versality of God's knowledge and of God's will necessarily entails 
determinism. For ifthe two [divine attributes] are conjoined with 
the occurrence of an act, it must necessarily transpire; if con- 
joined with its non-occurrence, it cannot possibly transpire, And 
no free will can coexist with necessity or impossibility, Our re- 
sponse is that what God knows and wills is that the servant shall 
perform or shall abstain from an act by the servant's own choice, so 
there is no conflict” (Sharh al-‘aqa’id al-Nasafiyyah, 211). 

That is, if one were to object that a person's choice and action 
are fixed because they are decreed by God, the exalted, that ob- 
jection still does not invalidate human moral responsibility, since 
the person’s genuine experience of his choice as free, such that 
its corresponding action is voluntary, is sufficient to warrant ac- 
countability. Man knows, with an innate and certain knowledge, 
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the categorical distinction between his voluntary action and hj 
involuntary action (such as a tremor or the like). And Go d, 
exalted, has revealed that divine judgment shall occur only with 
respect to one’s voluntary acts, based on the human Perspective 
of experienced volition, not based on the divine perspective of 
the eternal decree. 


13 He is Abii Ishaq Ibrahim b. Sayyar b. Hani’ al-Basri al-Nazzam 
of the Mu‘tazilite theologians. In his youth, he spent much time 
with dualists and atheists. Noted for his exceptional intellect, he 
plunged into the sciences of philosophy and emerged with unique 
views, in which a group of Mu‘tazilites followed him; they were 
called the Nazzamiyyah. He was charged with heresy and even un- 
belief. He died in the year 231/845. See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 1:43, 


14 The author states in Al-Kifayah, 


Most Mu'tazilites believe [the effects of human volitional acts oc- 
cur] by the creation of their human agent, with God having no 
agency therein; they call such effects “[generated or] secondarily 
caused actions” (af‘al mutawallidah). Al-Nazzam held that such ef- 
fects are in fact the acts of God, the exalted, yet by way of natural 
causation (of giving existence), meaning that God, the exalted, 
created every animal upon an innate nature whereby [for exam- 
ple) it must necessarily feel pain when it is struck. So according to 
{al-Nazz4m], neither God nor the human directly grants existence 
to the effect [but rather, God endows each species with its particu- 
lar nature, which is then necessarily bound to the world’s nexus of 
secondary causation]. Al-Qalanisi also held that they are the acts 
of God, the exalted, yet by way of the necessity of innate nature, 
meaning each animal is endowed with its nature [and necessarily 
bound to the world’s causal nexus]. This position is close to that 
of al-Nazzam; in fact, it is identical. The upshot of the two posi- 
tions is that it is inconceivable fora secondary cause to exist with- 
out the existence ofits effect, and this [opinion] corresponds to 
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the opinion of the naturalists (ahl al-taba’i‘), (al-Sabiini, Al-Kifayah, 
64r. [BT]) 
i< Heis Abi Ma‘n Thumamah b. Ashras al-Numayri, eloquent rhet- 
5 orician and major Mu'tazilite thinker, whose followers are called 
the Thuma’iyyah, a group noted for various views that no others 
held. Ibn Hazm said that Thumamah believed the cosmos was 
God’s action, yet by “natural emanation.” Among his students 
was the famous linguist al-Jahiz (d. 255/869). He died in the year 
213/828. See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 2:10. 


16 This issue is related to the broader issue of causation and the 
relationship between secondary causes and effects. The Sunni 
position, termed occasionalism, holds that all effects in the cosmos 
are directly created by God, the exalted, while what are perceived 
as causes are mere loci, or occasions, for divine activity, The basis 
of Sunni occasionalism is that God’s oneness pertains not only 
to His entity, such that nothing besides Him can be eternal and 
necessary, but also to His attributes, such that nothing can share 
with Him in a divine attribute (in this case, divine power to cre- 
ate) and also to His actions, such that nothing besides Him can 
create (that is, cause to exist). Another basis of this view is that 
the scope of divine power must be universal, as any limitation 
thereof would entail that an attribute of God, the exalted, was 
the object of specification and determination, which would by 
necessity entail His temporality, But God, the exalted, is eternal. 
(See appendix A for more detail.) 

Hence, only God can grant existence. When fire burns, it is 
God, the exalted, who creates the fire, creates the burning, and 
conjoins the two together. In fact, God, the exalted, does not cre- 
ate effects through their secondary causes (biha), but rather with or 
at them (‘indaha), since the former would entail His “making use 
of means” and thus resemblance to creation, which is rationally 
inadmissable since the eternal cannot resemble anything tempo- 
tal, Therefore, the predication of an effect to its secondary cause 
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(hukm ‘adi) is defined by Sunnis as oe sags 2 a connec- 
tion (rabt) between two things [su h as ‘fir urning’] ..,, 
by means of empirical evidence (takrar), while also affirming that 
is two things are fully separable (infikak) and that there exists ng 
actual causal relationship (ta’'thir) whatsoever between the two" 
(al-Hashimi, Miftah al-jannah, 250-51). In the words of the Qur'an, 
God, the exalted, is “creator of all things (39:62). And a Miracle 
is but the separation of the two customarily conjoined things; 
when God, the exalted, creates a secondary cause, without creat- 
ing its usual effect, or vice versa. 

However, aside from miracles, God, the exalted, is consistent 
in the patterns of His creative act, such that He normally creates 
burning with the touch of fire, cutting with using a blade, sati- 
ation with eating food, etc. As discussed above, this principle 
applies to human action as well: when a person chooses to do 
an act, God, the exalted, customarily creates that act correspond- 
ing to the human choice; man does not create his actions, yet his 
choices regularly translate into actions. The customary patterns 
of God’s fiat, in man and in the world, are what allow man to 
function in the world and to engage in science; they are the basis 
of what are called laws of nature. Yet nature is itself not causative. 
As such, Sunnis consider the view that a thing causes its effects 
through a divinely endowed potency (quwwah miida‘ah) as hereti- 
cal (bid‘ah), though still within the fold of Islam, and they con- 
sider the view that a thing causes its effects completely naturally 
and independent of divine involvement (bi al-tab‘ aw bi al-‘illah) as 
actually outside of Islam (kufr). 

For these erroneous views, Shaykh Muhammad al-Hashimi 
gives the analogy of a pauper going to the door of the king’s 
Palace, who, while regularly receiving provision from the door, 
te the door to be the giver and thanks it profusely, failing 

gnize the king as his true provider, Shaykh al-Hashim! 

comments, “As for the scholars of Sunni orthodoxy, God has 

illuminated their insight such that the afl d by 4 
Yy are not afflicted by 
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single thing of the cosmos, and ultimate realities—as they truly 
and objectively are—have been unveiled for them. This alone is 
the unveiling that God, the exalted, bestows to His Saints, such 
that they are saved from the calamities of unbelief and heresy in 
matters of creed” (al-Hashimi, Miftah al-jannah, 126-27). 

Thus, misunderstanding secondary causation (rabt ‘adi) by 
deeming it inherently necessary was categorized by Sunnis as one 
of the “foundations of disbelief and heresy,” the others being (x) 
emanation theory (ijab dhati), which holds that the cosmos em- 
anated from the divine without His choice; (2) hard natural law 
(tahsin ‘agli), which posits that God’s actions and rulings logically 
depend on motives grounded in accruing benefit and warding off 
harm, while Sunnis hold that God, the exalted, is bound to no nat- 
ural law, for He alone posits morality (tahsin shar‘i) and He is free 
to act however He chooses; (3) belief based on emulation alone 
(taqlid radi’), whether based on tribalism, group loyalty, or the 
like, as opposed to belief based on personal conviction and reali- 
zation (tahgiq); (4) compounded ignorance (jah! murakkab), which 
is to be ignorant of truth while thinking one is correct; and (5) an- 
thropomorphic reading of scripture, based ona literalist reading 
of ambiguous verses while neglecting rational proofs, nuances 
of the Arabic language, and the categorical texts of scripture that 
affirm divine transcendence above physicality and temporality. 
See Ahmad b. Ahmad al-Dardir, Sharh al-kharidah al-bahiyyah fi ‘ilm 
al-tawhid, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam Shannar (Damascus: Dar al-Bayriti, 
2004), 64-66; al-Hashimi, Miftah al-jannah, 120-27; al-Sawi, Sharh 
al-Sawi ‘ala jawharat al-tawhid, 249-53. 
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Predestination and the Existence of Evil 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


ON PLACING A BURDEN BEYOND ONE'S CAPACITY 
Contrary to the Ash‘ari scholars, our fellow Maturidis state that 
it is not conceivable that God, the exalted, place on His servants 
a burden that cannot be performed by them. This is because 
burdening someone incapable falls outside the scope of wisdom, 
like burdening a blind person to see or a paralyzed person to 
walk; thus it would not be attributed to the all-wise—may His 
remembrance be exalted. To further elaborate, to burden is to 
require someone to do that which entails hardship, as a test, 
such that he is rewarded for its performance and punished for 
its nonperformance; this can be actualized only in something 
conceivable, not in something inconceivable. 

If it is said: God, the exalted, states, “Our Lord, place not 
upon us a burden we cannot bear” (2:286).’ So if [an unbearable 
burden] were not possible, seeking refuge from it would not be 
valid. Likewise, God, the exalted, says to the angels, “Inform me 
of the names of these” (2:31), despite His knowing that they had 
no knowledge of that. Similarly, it is related in a narration that 
God, the exalted, says on the Day of Arising to those who used 
to make pictures, “Give life to what you created.”? We respond: 
The first verse deals with seeking refuge from being given a 
physical burden that is unbearable, not a moral one; according 
to us, it is conceivable for God, the exalted, to make someone 
carry a mountain or wall he cannot bear, such that he dies, but 
not to place a moral burden on him to carry a mountain or wall, 
such that if he does so, he is rewarded, and if he does not, he 
is punished, since that would contravene divine wisdom, as we 


have already mentioned. 
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And the statement of God, the exalted, “Inform me of the 
names of these,” is not literally placing a burden, but rather ap 
“address of displaying inability” entailed by the command form, 
so as to make manifest their incapacity, which is conceivable, 
Likewise, the command to give life to pictures is also not literally 
placing a burden, but rather a type of punishment for [the one 
who drew them] for his having committed the enormity; this is 
proven by the fact that it occurs on [the Day of] Arising, which js 
the abode of recompense, not the abode of testing. 

If it is said: Did He not place upon Abii Jahl? [d. 2/624] and 
Pharaoh the responsibility of faith, while knowing all along that 
the two would never believe, is it not impossible for something 
to exist if it contradicts what is known to God, the exalted? We 
respond: This question first entails divergence from unani- 
mous consensus (ijma‘), as well as denial of a statement of God, 
the exalted. Regarding the former, the community has reached 
unanimous consensus that God never actually places a burden on 
anyone greater than his ability; the difference of opinion is only 
in its logical possibility. Regarding the second, God, the exalted, 
states, “God does not burden any soul, except within its capacity” 
(2:286), and the impossible is not within the capacity of anyone. 

And specifically regarding the statement “Is it not impossible 
for something to exist if it contradicts what is known to God, 
the exalted?”, we respond with the following: “Impossible” is 
[defined as] that which cannot be logically conceived of [since it 
entails contradiction], while “possible” is that which can [be log- 
ically conceived of, as it entails no contradiction]. The existence 
or nonexistence of something is considered only in and of itself, 
independent of God’s knowledge and will. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


This is indicated by the fact that we are already in agreement 
that both the existence and the nonexistence of the cosmos are 
logically possible, while in the knowledge of God, the exalted, 
it was certainly to come into existence. The reality of its current 
existence does not render it logically necessary, since if what Gog 
knew to exist were deemed necessary and what He knew to not 
exist were deemed impossible, there would be no actualization of 
that which could possibly exist. Moreover, divine will would then 
serve to distinguish the necessary from the impossible, rather than 
specify one logical possibility from another. This understanding is 
contrary to the position of all logicians/metaphysicians. 

Now if it said: The notion that it is possible for something to 
exist if it contradicts what is known to God, the exalted, entails 
an ascription of ignorance to God, the exalted. We respond: The 
ascription of ignorance pertains to existence itself, not to its pos- 
sibility, for in the knowledge of God, the exalted, something will 
not exist despite the possibility of its existence. This entails affirmation 
of God’s [complete and perfect] knowledge, not ascription of 
ignorance to Him. And enablement is by God alone. 


ON THE GENERALITY OF THINGS WILLED 

The People of Truth—may God grant them victory—state that 
every originated thing (muhdath), whether substance or accident, 
good or evil, occurs by the will, decree (qada’), and predestination 
(qadar) of God, the exalted. The Mu‘tazilites state that things not 
pleasing to God, the exalted, are not willed by Him. They differed 
among themselves, however, regarding permissible things. 

We state that whatever God, the exalted, knows will exist, He 
wills for it to exist, regardless of whether He commands it or not. 
Abii Hanifah & alluded to this when he asked one of the Qadar- 
ites, “Did God, the exalted, eternally know all the evil and vile 
things that would exist, or not?” 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


The person was forced to admit [that God knew those things), 
He then asked, “Did God will to make manifest that which He 
knew as He knew it, or did He will to make them manifest Contrary 
to what He knew, whereby His knowledge would be rendered 
ignorance?” The person then renounced his former pogj- 
tion and repented to God for it. For that reason, one of oy; 
fellow Maturidis stated, “Divine will corresponds to divine 
knowledge” (al-iradah tajti ma‘a al-‘ilm). The correct way of stat- 
ing it, however, is that divine will corresponds to divine action 
[that is, what occurs] (al-iradah tajri ma‘a al-fi'l), meaning whatey- 
er acts God, the exalted, undertakes were indeed willed by Him, 
For that reason, the shaykh Imam Abi Mansir [al-Maturidi] 
stated that this issue derives from the issue of the creation of 
human action; once we establish that all human actions are creat- 
ed by God, the exalted, it then follows that they are willed by Him 
[as well], since if He did not will them, He would be coerced into 
bringing them into existence, which is impossible. 

Some verses of the Qur’an express the universal scope of 
divine will, such as the statement of God, the exalted, “And you 
do not will unless God wills” (76:30) and His statement “Had God 
willed, they would not have ascribed partners [to Him]” (6:107) 
and His statement “Had your Lord willed, all people on earth, 
without exception, would have believed” (10:99). Some verses, 
in fact, explicitly affirm that misguidance is from the divine will, 
such as the Exalted’s statement “He misguides whomever He 
wills” (13:27) and His statement “And whomever He chooses to 
misguide, He makes his chest narrow, in anguish” (6:125). Also, 
according to Sunni orthodoxy, there is no difference between 
choice and will; the proof of the soundness of our position is the 
transmitted saying that the community received with acceptance: 
“That which God chooses, exists; that which He chooses not, 
does not exist” (ma sha’ Allah kan, wa ma lam yasha’ lam yakun).* 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


The position of our opponent contradicts the implication of this 
statement, since some of what God chooses [which they interpret 
as want or preference], such as the faith of all disbelievers, did not 
occur, and some of what He did not choose, suchas their disbelief, 
occurred. Hence, their position [that mashTah means want oy 
pteferenceand thus differs from choice or will] is invalid by unanimous 
consensus of the community. 

Ifit is said: IfGod chose disbelief for the disbeliever, the person 
would not be able to do other than God’s will, which would render 
him coerced. He should then either be excused for his disbelief, 
which would nullify the divine command, prohibition, promise, 
and threat, or he should be punished for it, which entails 
accountability for what exceeds capacity, as well as the ascription 
of injustice to God, the exalted. We respond: We rebut your 
argument with the issue of knowledge, in that if God knows he 
will disbelieve, is he then able to do other than what God knows, 
or not? Your response with regard to the issue of knowledge is 
our response to the issue of will. Furthermore, our position is 
that, although God wills disbelief for him, what God wills is that 
the person chooses disbelief out of his own volition and choice 
while having the ability to believe; this is also what God knows 
of the person. Thus, the divine command, prohibition, promise, 
and threat are valid. So if what is willed and known is an act based 
on choice, how can the doer be deemed coerced? In fact, God, 
the exalted, explicitly mentions the servant's own volition in His 
statement “So whoever wants, let him believe; whoever wants, 
let him disbelieve” (18:29) as well as in His statement “Do as 
you wish” (41:40). Indeed, the servant necessarily knows that of 
himself; there is no way for him to deny it. And God’s will of the 
servant's actions is established by both scripture and reason. So 
he cannot deny either of the two [wills].5 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


If it is said: God, the exalted, states, “And I have not created jinn 
and mankind except so as to worship Me” (51:56), He informs us 
that He created them forworship, so howcan Hewill their disbeljeg 
and disobedience? He likewise states, “God wants ease for yoy. 
He does not want difficulty for you” (2:185) and “God does 4 
will oppression for [His] servants” (40:31). We respond; As for 
the first verse, it cannot be applied generally, since children anq 
the insane do not worship Him; therefore, it must be interpreted 
appropriately. There are two possible interpretations: (1) it 
could mean “except so as to be servants of Mine” or (2) it could 
mean “[I have not created] whomever among jinn and mankind 
that God, the exalted, knows will worship Him [except so as to 
worship Me].” Thus generality is not intended, and God knows 
best. As for the second verse, what is meant is that, specifically 
with respect to the legislation of not fasting in Ramadan and 
making it up outside of Ramadan, He does not want difficulty 
for His servants, but rather ease. As for the third verse, what is 
meant is He does not will oppression for His servants (that is, He 
does not oppress them), but not that He does not will for some 
of them to oppress others. This is indicated by the fact that He 
does not state “oppression of servants,” but rather “oppression 
for servants.” The preposition “for” [here] means “against,” as in 
His statement “And if you do evil, then [you do it] for yourselves” 
(17:7)—that is, “then [you do it] against yourselves.” And God is 
the One who guides. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGy 


ON THE NONEXISTENT 
To proceed; according to most of our fellow Maturidis, yet in op. 
position to some people, the nonexistent (ma‘diim) is not [effi 
ciently] associated with the will of God, since will is Concom|- 
tant with action [or performance], and that which does not exist 
cannot be described as “performed” and thus was not actuall 
“willed.” [Although for any nonexistent that is in and of itseig 
metaphysically possible, it is sufficiently associated with Gog, 
will, meaning He could have decided to create it; had He done so, 
it would exist.] Moreover, that which is [efficiently] associateq 
with will is temporal (hadith), while the nonexistent is without 
beginning (azali), as indicated by the [well-known] saying of the 
community “That which God wills exists, and that which He wills 
not does not exist” (md sha’ Allah kan, wa ma lam yasha’ lam yakun), 
They do not say instead, “That which God wills to not exist does not 
exist” (md sha’ Allah an la yakiin lam yakun).6 

Likewise, according to all Muslims, yet in opposition to the 
Salimiyyah and Muqanna‘iyyah, the nonexistent is not associ- 
ated with sight. They claim that the universe was seen by God 
before its existence, in eternity; this is absurd, as it suggests that 
the nonexistent is a “thing.” The basis of this view returns to the 
issue of the eternality of the universe. Also, they are in agree- 
ment that the nonexistent that cannot possibly exist, as well as 
the nonexistent that can possibly exist yet according to God’s 
knowledge shall never exist, are not associated with the sight of 
God, the exalted; the same ruling, then, must apply to the non- 
existent [that can and shall exist] before its existence, for there is 
no disparity in [the] “nonexistence” [of these two nonexistents]. 
Finally, the determining factor of the possibility of “being seen" 
in the physical realm is actual extra-mental existence, as we ¢S- 
tablished previously in the discussion regarding the vision of 
God; so if that determining factor is not present, the possibility 
of being seen is also absent, thereby resulting in impossibility. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


And that which cannot possibly be seen is not ascribed eyen tg 
the sight of God, the exalted, such as the coexistence of mutua]- 
ly exclusive opposites—because it is impossible in the physica] 
realm [and conceptually, since it entails contradiction], it is not 
ascribed even to the power of God, the exalted. And God is the 
One who guides. 


ON DENIAL OF INCUMBENCY UPON GOD TO DO WHAT Is 
BEST [FOR PEOPLE] 

The People of Truth state that it is not incumbent on God, the 
exalted, to do what is best for His servants, nor [even] what is 
good for them; this is contrary to the position of the Mu'tazilites. 
Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir and his followers state that He must do what 
is good [for them].’ 

This is an incorrect view, for divinity contradicts being subject 
to incumbency; rather, He may do with His servants whatever He 
desires. However, He has chosen to single out believers with a 
special grace that, were He to confer it to all disbelievers, they too 
would have believed; that is from His pure bounty and generosity. 
And, if He denies some of His servants that grace, it is from 
His justice and supreme dominance, and He is praised in His 
justice and dominance, just as He is praised in His bounty and 
generosity. Moreover, the position that it is incumbent upon God, 
the exalted, to do what is best negates the blessing of guidance 
for His servants, since one who fulfills an obligation to another 
has not favored him with a blessing. Also, this position limits the 
ability of God, the exalted, in that it assumes that He gives what 
is best for the servant, since were He able to give anything better 
than that to the servant yet refrained from doing so, that would 
[according to them] be unjust on His part. 
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One consequence of this is it implies that God, the exalted, 
gave no more bounty to Muhammad than He gave to Abi Jahl, 
since it argues that He bestowed upon each of the two the utmost 
of His ability to do what is best. In addition, the community has 
reached consensus about asking God, the exalted, for protection 
(‘ismah), help (ma‘iinah), and enablement to obey (tawfiq).® If He 
were to give that to them anyway, without their supplication, 
then their supplicating for them would be pointless; were He not 
to, then He would have done something bad for them. Likewise, 
asking for protection from disease and for removal of harm is 
permissible, in fact recommended. If disease and tribulation 
were good for them, then asking for their removal would entail 
requesting harm; if their removal were beneficial, then He would 
have done something bad for them [in allowing the disease and 
tribulation in the first place]. 

Finally, the following plainly shows that their position is defec- 
tive: According to them, when God, the exalted, gives the disbe- 
liever the utmost of His ability in [human] readiness and prepa- 
ration [to believe], but despite that the person does not believe, 
it becomes clear then that it was not within His ability to do what 
is best for that servant. For indeed, that would be for the person 
to believe by his own free will and attain unto everlasting felicity, 
not merely to be able to believe yet reject faith and be misera- 
ble for eternity. Therefore, according to their position, God, the 
exalted, did for His servant what is worst for him, not whatis best 


for him. And God alone is the One who enables and the One who 
guides.? 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


ON PROVISIONS 
Sunni orthodoxy maintains that whatever a person consumes, 


whether lawful or illicit, is his provision [that is, what God has 
t or use]. The Mu‘tazilites state that the 


provided for him to ea ane Btate 
illicit is not one’s provision. This difference of opinion is based 
on the fact that according to us, the term provision applies to what- 


ever a living creature consumes [all of which is granted by God), 
while according to them, it refers only to what one owns. This is 
incorrect, for it implies God’s breaking His promise of granting 
provision, as He, the exalted, states, “And there is no animal on 
earth whatsoever except that its provision is [a guaranteed prom- 
ise, as if it were incumbent] upon God” (11:6), and animals can- 
not conceivably “own.” Moreover, a person might consume the 
illicit his entire life, yet it would not be correct to say, “He did not 
eat provision from God,” 

If it is said: If the illicit is from God's provision, then why is 
one punished for its consumption? We respond: Because of [the 
servant] taking the means, intention, and choice in the matter; 
indeed, God, the exalted, guarantees provision without qualifi- 
cation yet commands the servant to seek it out in a lawful man- 
ner, as He, the exalted, states, “Eat from the earth the lawful and 
pure” (2:168). So if he seeks it out based on his passion and folly, 
without it being lawful, God will provide it to him in that matter 
yet will punish him for his evil intention and disobedience. This 
is similar to our position on causation (mutawallidat) in general— 
death in a homicide victim occurs by God’s act of creating, yet the 
murderer is punished for taking the means and intending it. And 
enablement is from God alone. 
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ON LIFESPANS a . 
Sunni orthodoxy maintains that the victim of murder dies at the 


end of his appointed lifespan, of which he has no other, yy. 
der is an act of the killer that is ascribed to him, while death jg 
an attribute of the victim that God, the exalted, creates in him 
immediately after the act of the murderer. The Mu tazilites state 
that the victim had his lifespan cut short; were it not for the mur. 
der, he would have completed his appointed lifespan. Al-Ka‘hje 
[d. 319/931] stated that the victim had two lifespans—that of be- 
ing murdered, and that of normal death—so according to him, 
the victim of murder is not dead [by his normal lifespan]. The 
correct position is ours, since God, the exalted, decreed the lifes. 
pans of servants, based on His knowledge and will; there is no 
wavering in divine knowledge and will [both of which are abso- 
lute and fixed], and there is no overruling of His decision (hukm) 
and His decree (qada’). 

If it is said: The Prophet g& said, “Maintaining kinship ties in- 
creases one’s lifespan,”" but if a person has only one appointed 
lifespan, an increase in it would be impossible. We respond: The 
explanation of this “increase” is that in God’s [eternal] knowl- 
edge, the individual would have lived [for example] fifty years 
had he not maintained kinship ties, yet God knew that he would 
maintain those ties, and as such, his life would be seventy years. 
What is decreed and willed, then, is that the person will maintain 
ties and live until seventy; so the difference of twenty is termed 
“increase due to maintaining ties,” based on divine knowledge 
that, were it not for that [filial piety], he would live only to fifty. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


The basis of this issue is that just as God, the exalted, knows 
regarding nonexistent things that will come to exist, how they 
will exist, He also knows, regarding nonexistent things that will 
not come to exist, how they would have existed had they come 
into existence. For example, He informs us regarding the den- 
izens of the fire that, were they brought back to this life, they 
would have returned to disbelief, although He knows they wijj 
not be brought back [to this life], as He, the exalted, states, “Ang 
were they brought back, they would have returned to that from 
which they were prohibited; surely they are liars” (6:28). And en- 
ablement is by God alone. 


ON PREDESTINATION AND THE DIVINE DECREE 

The People of Truth state that all actions, states, and words 
of creation—without exception—are based on God's eternal 
decree and predestination. The Mu'tazilites state that acts of 
disobedience are not by His decree or predestination, just as they 
claim regarding divine will. This issue is based on the issue of the 
creation of actions. We maintain that everything that is created 
and willed by God, the exalted, is thus based on His decree and 
predestination, since linguistically, decree (qada’) is a term [in 
Arabic] used to express action along with perfection, as [the 
poet] Abii Dhu’ayb al-Hudhali (d. 27/648] said: 


And upon them were two woven garments, perfectly made 
(qadahuma) 
By David, or [by] the manufacturer of armor, Tubba‘ 


That is, he wove them and perfected their weaving. 
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Predestination (qadar)* is to specify every created thing With 
its particular qualities—such as good (husn, lit. beauty) an q 
evil (qubh, lit. ugliness), benefit and harm, its position in Space 
and time, and what is necessarily bound to it of reward or Pun- 
ishment [based on the person’s moral decisions and acts]— 
as God, the exalted, states, “Verily, We create everything with 4 
predetermined measure” (54:49). The Prophet g& said, “Destiny, 
its good and its evil, is from God, the exalted.” 

If it is said: The Prophet 4% informed us that God, the exalted, 
says, “If one is not content with My decree, is not patient with 
My trials, and does not show gratitude for My blessings, then 
let him find a lord besides Me.”* So if disbelief occurred by His 
decree, we would be obliged to be pleased with it; that [being 
content with disbelief], of course, is not permissible. We would 
respond: Disbelief is what is decreed by God (maqdi Allah), not His 
decree (qadd’uhu). The decree is His attribute, while disbelief is the 
servant's attribute. His decree is His creating disbelief—which is 
evil, despicable, and utter falsehood—in the disbeliever, based 
on the servant’s choosing it in a manner by which he deserves 
perpetual torment [given that his intention was perpetual, that 
is, for as long as he was granted life, he would choose to remain 
a disbeliever], We are content with that [decree—that is, God's 
act of creating what the servant himself chooses]. Not to mention, 
the Prophet’s statement refers to diseases and tribulations that 
afflict the human being without his choice. As for what the ser- 
vant undertakes by his own choice, he is most pleased with that 
and needs no encouragement at all, so that cannot be what the 
hadith is referring to. And God alone is the One who enables and 
the One who guides. 
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ON GUIDING AND MISGUIDING 

Sunni orthodoxy maintains that guiding from God, the exalted, 
refers to the creating of guidance in the servant, while misguiding 
is the creating of misguidance in him. The Mu'tazilites state that 
God's guiding is His clarification of the correct path, while mis- 
guiding is His calling a servant “astray,” or His judgment upon 
one as “being misguided,” when the servant creates misguidance 
in himself. 

The correct position is that of Sunni orthodoxy, due to the 
statement of God, the exalted, addressing the Prophet gx, “Veri- 
ly, you do not guide whomever you love” (28: 56). If guiding were 
simply clarifying the correct path, it would not have been valid to 
negate it regarding the Prophet #%, since he made the path clear 
to both those he loved and those he hated [for God’s sake]. An- 
other proof is the statement of God, the exalted, “He misguides 
whomever He wills, and guides whomever He wills” (35:8). If 
guiding referred to clarification of the correct path, the division 
[into two groups] would not be accurate, as His clarification is 
general and encompasses all individuals. Likewise, if misguiding 
were God’s calling a servant “astray,” it would have been restrict- 
ed to the servant’s will, not the will of God, since it is based on 
the servant's intention and choice. 

Having said that, guiding can be attributed to the Prophet #& in 
terms of [his] “being the means” and inviting to Islam, as God, 
the exalted, states, “And, verily, you guide to a straight path” 
(42:52)—that is, by clarification and invitation. It can be attribut- 
ed to the Qur’an as well, as God, the exalted, states, “Indeed, this 
Qur’an guides to that which is most upright” (17:9), since it is a 
means of being guided, 
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Likewise, just as misguiding is attributed to God in terms of 
“creating misguidance in the servant when he chooses it,” jr is 
attributed to Satan as well in terms of “being the means” anq 
invitation, as God, the exalted, states [quoting Satan], “And | 
will surely misguide them and will surely give them false hopes” 
(4:119). It is also attributed to idols since they too are a means 
of misguidance, as God, the exalted, states, quoting al-Khalil 
[Abraham x, the intimate friend of God, the exalted], “ My Lord, 
verily, [the idols] have misguided many of mankind” (14:36). To 
summarize; one action cannot be attributed both to God, the ex. 
alted, and to others from the same perspective [but can from different 
perspectives], so what is meant is what we have stated. And God 
alone is the One who enables. 
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Annotations to 
Predestination and the Existence of Evil 


1 Based on the beginning of this verse, “God does not burden any 
soul except within its capacity,” the Ash‘ari and Maturidi scholars 
are in agreement that, in actuality, God, the exalted, never im- 
poses moral obligations beyond human capacity. In theory, how- 
ever, the Ash‘ari scholars consider it logically possible, while the 
Maturidi scholars deem it impossible—the former in light of divine 
choice and power, the latter in light of divine wisdom. One rea- 
son for the difference is that the two schools define divine wisdom 
differently, with the Ash‘ari school defining it as “perfectly doing 
whatever the agent wills,” and the Maturidi school as “creating a 
praiseworthy eventual outcome.” 

In any case, the difference on the issue of “obligation beyond 
capacity” is not significant, as it is purely theoretical. According to 
the Ash‘ari Taj al-Din al-Subki, it is one of the six actual differenc- 
es between the two schools of Sunni Islam, all other differences 
mentioned in the literature being merely semantic, And even the 
six differences are minor and nonessential, while central issues, 
and even most secondary ones, are agreed upon between the two 
schools, such that the two schools can rightfully be identified as 
Sunni orthodoxy and its mainstream consensus (ahl al-sunnah wa 
al-jama‘ah). (See the Introduction for more detail.) 

The other five differences according to Imam al-Subki are (1) 
ona similar basis as the above difference, Ash‘ari scholars con- 
Sider it logically possible for God, the exalted, to reward the 
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disobedient and punish the obedient, although they maintaj,, 
its impossibility based on revelation, because God has prom. 
ised to do the opposite, while Maturidi scholars deem it logically 
impossible; (2) Ash‘ari scholars believe God's eternal speech may 
be heard, while Maturidi scholars believe it may not; (3) Ash‘ay 
scholars do not consider reason sufficient to require man to be. 
lieve in God, for only the clear invitation ofa prophet makes faith 
binding, while the Maturidi school asserts that man is morally 
obliged to believe in monotheism, based on his faculty of reg. 
son; (4) Ash‘ari scholars consider divine attributes of action to be 
temporal, for they are actual associations of eternal divine pow- 
er, and thus affirm a total of seven eternal affirmative attributes, 
while Maturidi scholars consider divine attributes of action to be 
eternal, for they are expressions ofan eighth affirmative attribute, 
termed the act of creating (takwin); and (5) while both schools af- 
firm the doctrine of prophetic infallibility with regard to major 
sins and ignoble minor sins, they differ regarding minor sins that 
are not ignoble—some Ash‘ari scholars believed it is possible for 
prophets to absentmindedly commit them, while other Ash‘ari 
scholars, along with all Maturidi scholars, deemed it impossible 
affirming prophetic infallibility with regard to any sin whatsoe 
er. See Taj al-Din al-Subki, Tabaqat al-shafi‘iyyah al-kubra, 10 vol 
(Cairo: Dar [hya’ al-Kutub al-‘Arabiyyah, 1918), 3:386-88. 


2 Sahih al-Bukhari. See al-“Asqalani, Fath al-Bari, 4:325, 13:528. 


3 He is ‘Amr b. Hisham b. al-Mughirah al-Makhzimi al-Qurashi, 
one of the notable leaders of Quraysh and among their most cun- 
ning from the age of pre-Islamic ignorance. He persecuted many 
of the Prophet’s companions in the Meccan period of Islam. He 
was the fiercest of people in animosity toward the Prophet gs, 
who called him “the Pharaoh of this community.” He admitted 
in a private conversation with al-Akhnas b, Shurayq that he real- 
ized the Qur’an was true revelation from God, the exalted, yet hr 
refused to accept Islam out of envy of the Prophet #. He persist: 
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ed in disbelief out of obstinate rebellion and was killed on the 
Great Day of Badr in the year 2/624. See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 5:87. 


4 For example, Imam al-Bayhaqj relates that the Prophet & would 
teach one ofhis daughters, “Say every morning, ‘Glory be to God, 
with His unending praise; there is no power save with God. That 
which God chooses exists, and that which He does not choose 
does not exist. I know that God has power over everything and 
that God encompasses all things with His knowledge,’ Whoever 
says this in the morning is protected until evening, and whoever 
says it in the evening is protected until morning” (Kitab al-asma’ 
wa al-sifat, ed. Muhammad Zahid b. al-Hasan al-Kawthari [Cairo: 
al-Maktabah al-Azhariyyah li al-Turath, n.d.], 160). Also, even if 
the specific chain of narration of this saying is weak, the claim 
of Imam al-$abini remains valid, given that the community did 
receive the saying with acceptance, since its meaning is sound. 


5 Imam al-Taftazani states, 

The Mu'tazilites contend that commands reflect will, and prohi- 
bitions reflect lack of will; so they deem a disbeliever’s faith to 
be willed and his disbelief to be not willed. We, however, realize 
that [the divine will is distinct from the divine command/prohi- 
bition, and hence from divine pleasure/wrath. Therefore] a thing 
might be willed [by God] to exist yet be prohibited by God, ora 
thing might not be willed [by God] to exist yet still be command- 
ed by God—due to much wisdom and numerous benefits that 
are known only to God, the exalted, or simply because “He is not 
asked about what He does” (Qur’an 21:23). (Sharh al-‘aqa’id al-Na- 
safiyyah, 208) 


6 Imam Najm al-Din Abi Hafg al-Nasafi states in his creed, “The 
nonexistent is not a ‘thing’ (shay’) [that is, does not exist in ob- 
jective, extra-mental reality],” to which Imam al-Taftazani com- 
ments, “This is a self-evident judgment.” 
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Imam al-Farhari explains: 
This is known a priori and hence needs no proof. Yet it can be 
shown in various ways: (1) According to the Ash‘ari creed, exis. 
tence is the entity itself, so negation of existence entails negation 
of being an entity [or thing]. (2) Possible nonexistent entities, of 
each species, are infinite according to [the Mu'tazilites], so were 
they to be affirmed in objective reality, [then an actual infinity 
would be affirmed in objective reality, which is impossible, so] 
that premise would be falsified by the demonstration of one-to- 
one correspondence. (3) Nonexistence is a negational attribute, 
so that to which it is attributed must [by definition] be negated, 
(4) Affirmation of the nonexistent [in objective reality] would 
contradict its being an object of divine power, since it would then 
be eternal; as for existence, according to the Mu'tazilites, it is an 
intermediate state (hdl), being neither existent nor nonexistent, 
and a state according to them is not an object of divine power, 
According to this, the Creator would not be “able to do” or be “a 
creator of” a single thing. 


Imam al-Farhari continues to explain the Mu‘tazilite position 
and its rebuttal: 


They assert that a quiddity is of two types: (1) negated, which is 
termed unreal, or nonexistent and metaphysically impossible, 
such as a partner for the divine, and (2) real, which is termed “actu- 
al,” or “a thing.” This in turn can be either (a) existent, like the sun, 
or (b) nonexistent yet metaphysically possible, such as future events 
that will actually take place. So according to them, negation is 
more specific than nonexistence, and existence is more specific 
than being real, 

Their evidence for affirming the possible nonexistent as real in- 
cludes: (1) Nonexistents are distinct (minor premise], and every 
distinct thing is objectively real [major premise]. The minor prem- 
ise holds because some nonexistents are known while others are 
not, and some are within human capacity while others are not. The 
major premise holds because distinction is derived from receiving 
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mental indication, and whatever is not objectively real cannot be 
mentally indicated. The Sunni response is that if what is meant 
is distinction in extra-mental existence, then the first premise is 
false, but if it means [only mental and] conceptual distinction, 
then the second premise is false. All in all, the distinction and the 
realness of nonexistents are both purely mental/conceptual, not 
extra-mental. (2) The possible nonexistent is attributed with con- 
tingency (imkan), and contingency is an affirmative attribute, so 
[contingency] must necessarily be attributed to what is real. The 
Sunni response is that contingency is not affirmative, but rather a 
negational metaphysical consideration (amr i‘tibari salbi), because 
it is a negation of necessity. (3) We affirm for nonexistents rulings 
that are affirmative and true, and affirmation is to affirm a predi- 
cate as true and real for a subject, and that is a derivative of affirm- 
ing the subject itself as real. The Sunni response is that a purely 
mentaljconceptual reality of a subject is sufficient for the validity of 
affirming a true ruling for it. (Al-Nibras, 344) 


To conclude, the Sunnis felt compelled to rebut this Mu'tazilite 
view because they believed affirming thing-ness/realness to 
the nonexistent was too close to the position of those philos- 
ophers who deemed the universe to be without a beginning (a 
position that entails disbelief). The Mu'tazilites did not hold 
the latter view and so were still regarded as Muslims, Yet be- 
cause they deemed the nonexistent a “thing,” they likened the 
divine act of creation to “taking a thing out from the cupboard 
of nonexistence and draping it with the garment of existence,” 
as if the nonexistent had some ontic quality prior to its exis- 
tence. To preserve the Islamic doctrine of creation ex nihilo, 
the Sunnis replied that the nonexistent is not a thing and is 
not real, and thus has no ontic quality at all; so when God creates 
something, He does so literally out of nothing. See al-Hashimi, 
Miftah al-jannah, o4. 
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7 Theauthor states in Al-Kifayah, “The majority of Mu'tazilites State 
that whatever is best for a servant is incumbent upon God to do 
and give to that servant. Bishr b, al-Mu‘tamir and his followers 
though, state that it is not incumbent upon God to do what is 
best for a particular servant; rather, He must do for His servants in 
general what entails benefit, and cannot do to them what entails 
harm” (72v. [BT]). 


Imam Abi al-Barakat Hafiz al-Din al-Nasafi explains, “fo; 
indeed, the Muslims, along with adherents of all other [orig- 
inally] revealed religions, without exception, seek divine help 
for obedience, protection from committing evil, and relief from 
their tribulations. Scripture also explicitly confirms this [prac- 
tice]” (Al-I‘timad fi al-i‘tiqad, 7or-v. [BT]). 


co 


Imam al-Taftazani concludes his discussion on this issue, saying, 
“Finally, what exactly does ‘incumbency upon God, the exalted,’ 
mean? It cannot mean a moral obligation, which if contravened 
entails that the individual should be blamed and punished; that 
is obvious. Nor can it mean a logical/metaphysical obligation, 
such that the action emanates from Him without any choice, 
based on the idea that its not emanating from Him would entail 
metaphysical impossibilities, such as foolishness, ignorance, fri- 
volity, stinginess, and the like. This is because this latter mean- 
ing would entail denial of His choice and reflect the position of 
the Arab Neoplatonist philosophers, which is clearly untenable” 
(Sharh al-‘aqa’id al-Nasafiyyah, 241). 
Imam al-Farhari comments, 
The position of the Arab Neoplatonist philosophers was emana- 
tion without choice, which is false by consensus of the Ash‘ari, 
[Maturidi,] and Mu‘tazilite schools. To summarize, incumbency has 
two meanings: moral (shart) and logical/metaphysical (‘aqli). The 
former is impossible with respect to the divine, and the second 
is the untenable position of the philosophers; so there is no valid 
meaning of “incumbency upon God, most glorious.” 


\o 
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The Mu'tazilites in turn were perplexed about how to respond 
to this point. Their responses included: (1) What is meant by 
incumbency is “what is entailed by divine wisdom, despite God's 
having the power to abstain.” So this would be a third meaning. 
would respond that this incumbency appears to be what the 
Maturidi school affirms. Yet it differs in that, according to [the 
Mu'tazilites and contrary to the Maturidis], contravening wisdom 
is a deficiency that is metaphysically impossible, so abstaining 
from what is best is impossible since it entails the impossible, 
even if it is in and of itself possible. So it is in fact similar to the 
view of the philosophers, who assert that the cosmos necessarily 
emanates from the divine entity, due to the ensuing benefits, even 
if its existence is in and of itself merely possible. Nevertheless, in 
my estimation, there is a difference between the two views: the 
philosophers do not regard benefit as what incites emanation of 
the cosmos, even if benefit is necessarily concomitant with the 
cosmos's existence, as opposed to the Mu'tazilites, for whom ben- 
efit is the foundational inciting factor. Moreover, it is obvious that 
what is reprehensible in the philosophers’ position is the inher- 
ent necessity of emanation, as that contradicts divine power and 
choice, whereas the necessity of an act due to secondary consider- 
ations [which the Mu'‘tazilites profess] does not entail inherently 
necessary emanation, just as God’s foreknowledge of His actions 
does not negate His choice therein. (2) What is meant [by incum- 
bency] is what God will always do and never abstain from, without 
exception, even ifits nonperformance is possible, just as with reg- 
ular patterns of creation [that is, God’s re-creation of likenesses 
of an accident in every instant, since Sunnis hold that accidents 
do not last two instants]. For we have no doubt, for example, that 
Mount Uhud will not turn into gold in this very moment, even 
though it is logically/metaphysically possible. This is the interpre- 
tation of later Mu‘tazilites. Based on this, neither doing [what is 
best] nor desisting from it is necessary such that its opposite is 
impossible, as the philosophers maintain. So nothing remains of 
incumbency, save the name. I would add, however, that regular 
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patterns of creation are the closest of metaphysical possibilities to 
metaphysical necessities, because they are both equivalent in the 
intellect’s certainty of their occurrence. (3) What is related from 
some Mu'tazilites, that incumbency means that, according to the 
intellect, the one who desists from it deserves blame. (Al-Nibras, 
204-5) 
The Hanafi scholar ‘Abd al-Hakim al-Siyalkati (d. 1067/1657) 
explains that the first response above stems from a founda- 
tional principle of the Mu‘tazilites that differs from the Sunni 
creed—namely, that the intellect determines good and evil 
(tahsin ‘aqli), resulting in a hard natural law to which God 
Himself is bound. (This principle is mentioned explicitly in 
their third response above.) Sunni orthodoxy, however, affirms 
that God alone determines morality (tahsin shar‘t) and that He, 
most glorious, is free to act however He chooses. The ground 
of morality is not the intellect but only the divine will; God, 
the exalted, is the master of His creation and has absolute do- 
minion over it, so He is necessarily transcendent above being 
blamed. See ‘Abd al-Hakim, cited in the margin of al-Taftazani, 
Sharh al-‘aga’id al-Nasafiyyah, 241. 


He is Abi al-Qasim ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. Mahmiid al-Ka‘bi, 
Mu'tazilite scholar and eponym of a Mu‘tazilite sect called the 
Ka‘biyyah. Originally from Balkh, he spent much time in Baghdad 
and authored many works. According to al-Sam‘Ani, one of his 
views was that God, the exalted, has no attribute of will, and that 
all divine actions occur without divine choice. He died in the year 
319/931. See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 4:65-66. 


Although this particular wording has a problematic chain of nar- 
ration, the meaning of the hadith is confirmed by the rigorous- 
ly authenticated narration related by al-Bukhari and Muslim in 
their sahih collections: “Whoever would be delighted [or in an- 
other narration: whoever would love] for his provision to be ex- 
panded and his lifespan to be extended, then let him maintain 
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inship ties.” Ibn Hajaral-‘Asqalaniexp).; 
Hfespal as either (r) metaphorica] increas theextension ofone's 
in the grace and blessing (barakah) of one's lif Namely, an increase 
ability to do good (tawfiq) and thus incteased ene increased 
time, despite the same actual quantity of fig Cnefit from one's 
crease (as explained in the text above), yet cr (2) actual in. 
angel who is entrusted with the knowledge afte ¢vantage of the 
not in the eternal knowledge of God, the orn s + fespan, but 
nition is unchanging and unchangeable, So for ake a by defi- 
trusted angel might be told that the person's lifes Fi =, sea 
hundred years ifhe maintains kinship ties, but Ki ii Il be one 
he does not, while God, the exalted, eternally bes Reaves “4 
and the lifespan of the person—whether he will in fact sahroe 
ties and exactly how long his fixed lifespan will be, The recs 
given to the angel is termed the relative or conditional decree (al-qa- 
da’ al-mu‘allaq), and the actual eternal decree is termed the abso- 
lute decree (al-qada’ al-mubram). Both are alluded to in the Qur'anic 
verse “God effaces whatever He wills, and leaves intact [whatever 
He wills], but with Him is the source of the Book” (13:39)—the 
“effacing” and “leaving intact” refer to the changeable and ap- 
parent conditional decree given to the angel, while the “source of 
the Book” refers to the fixed and unchangeable absolute decree, 
which is eternally known to and eternally willed by God, the ex- 
alted. See al-‘Asqalani, Fath al-Bari, 10:415-16; Usmani, Takmilat 
fath al-Mulhim, 5:176. 
The above interpretive lens is used to understand all narra- 
tions alluding to the changing of destiny, such as “Nothing wards 
off destiny save supplication (du‘a’), and nothing increases ones 


lifes irr)” (Sunan al-Tirmidhi). A change 
pan save righteousness (birr)” (Su seaterealt 


cannot obtain with the absolute decree, but only wi ful 
tional decree, Such narrations apprise the believer vw ee var 
spiritual means (asbab) that result in benefit, just as Leer P Ee es 
Means, such as using medicine for treating illness, wh! ® 4 eheie 
liever realizes that all that transpires—of both means a 
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conjoined effects—is eternally known to and eternally willeq by 
God, the exalted. 

Abii Dhu’ayb al-Hudhali is Khuwaylid b. Khalid b. Muharrith 
from the tribe of Bani Hudhayl b. Mudrikah of Mudar, an Out. 
standing poet who was from the immediate generation after the 
companions of the Prophet 4. Although he lived at the time o¢ 
the Prophet 4%, he did not have the opportunity to meet him, He 
resided in Medina and participated in many expeditions and cop. 
quests. He died in the year 27/648. See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 2:32s, 


13 Ramadan Effendi states, 


According to the Ash‘ari scholars, God’s decree (qada’) refers to His 
eternal will [meaning choice/selection], which is associated with 
things that shall occur in time, perfectly corresponding to their 
temporal reality, while His predestination (qadar) refers to His acts of 
creating those things with their particular qualities and measures. 
According to the Arab Neoplatonist philosophers, God's decree is 
a term for His knowledge of what should exist, such that things 
should exist in the most perfect order; this is what they mean 
by divine will. And divine power is their term for the emanation of 
things into concrete existence (wujiid “ayni), based on their causes/ 
means, according to what was established in God’s decree. (cited 
in the margin of al-Taftazani, Sharh al-‘aqa’id al-Nasafiyyah, 204) 


Sunni theologians of both the Matwiidi and Ash‘ari schools saw 
the position of the philosophers as logically untenable and as un- 
dermining a central tenet of Islamic faith, in that it negated God's 
actual choice. (And related to that, it affirmed for the world a natu- 
ral causation that contravened the orthodox belief that secondary 
causes, or natural means, have no power to create effects but are 
merely conventionally paired with their effects by God, the ex- 
alted, the sole creator of both.) Among themselves, though, the 
Maturidi and Ash‘ari creeds differed only semantically on the di- 
vine decree and predestination, as each school defined the terms 
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opposite to the other; the Maturidi qad@’ is the Ash‘ari qadar, and 
the Maturidi qadar is the Ash‘ari qada’, 


14 Inhis sahih collection, Imam Muslim relates the hadith of Gabriel 
4, which includes the Archangel’s request “So inform me of 
faith,” to which the Prophet responded, “That you believe in 
God, His angels, His scriptures, His messengers, and the Last 
Day, and that you believe in destiny, both its good and evil,” and 
in another narration, “and that you believe in destiny, all of it” 
(Usmani, Fath al-Mulhim, 1:321-43). 


15 In Al-Mu‘jam al-awsat, Imam al-TabarAni relates a tradition of sim- 
ilar wording, “Whoever is not content with God's decree and does 
not believe in God's predestination, let him find a deity besides 
God.” Imam al-Munawi (d. 1031/1622) says its chain of narration 
is well-authenticated (hasan), and in his commentary, he affirms 
the same creedal tenet found above in the text: “There is no deity 
besides Him! So it is imperative for the servant to be pleased with 
the divine decree and predestination. And being pleased with the 
decree does not necessarily entail being pleased with what is decreed” 
(Muhammad ‘Abd al-Ra’tif al-Munawi, Al-Taysir bi sharh al-jami‘ 
al-saghir, 3rd ed., 2 vols. (Riyadh: Maktabat al-Imam al-Shafi‘, 
1988], 2:443). See also Muhammad ‘Abd al-Ra’ifal-Munawi, Fayd 
al-Qadir, 6 vols., 2nd ed. (Cairo: Maktabat Misr, 2003), 6:297, 
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Human Sin and Divine Forgiveness 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 
ON THOSE WHO COMMIT ENORMITIES 
Sunni orthodoxy maintains that a believer who commits an 
enormity other than disbelief is not rendered a disbeliever Ora 
hypocrite and does not leave the state of faith. If he dies without 
repentance [from that enormity], God, the exalted, will either 
pardon him, by the intercession of an intercessor or by His pure 
favor and largesse, or He will punish him commensurate to the 
iniquity, after which He will surely grant him paradise.’ Accord- 
ing to the Khawarij, he becomes a disbeliever. According to the 
Mu‘tazilites, he leaves the state of faith but does not enter into 
outright disbelief; yet if he dies without repentance, he dwells in 
the fire forever. [Imam] al-Hasan al-Basr? used to say, “He is q 
hypocrite,” but later renounced that position. The postponers 
[hard Murji’ites] state that with faith, sins do no harm, just as 
with disbelief, obedience has no benefit. 

The correct position is that of Sunni orthodoxy, due to the 
statement of God, the exalted, among other verses,3 “O people 
of faith! Return to God with sincere repentance” (66:8). He ad- 
dresses them with the title of “faith,” despite their having com- 
mitted iniquities. Moreover, from the time of the Prophet g& 
until today, the community (ummah) has collectively inherited 
[the traditional practice of] praying over the deceased who were 
among the People of the Qiblah [Muslims], as well as supplicat- 
ing and seeking forgiveness for them, despite knowing of their 
having committed enormities. Likewise, it is well-known that in 
their ritual prayers, believers seek forgiveness for their parents, 
relatives, and acquaintances, without distinction [between those 
who committed enormities and those who did not], and with full 
conviction that seeking forgiveness for a disbeliever is impermis- 
sible.‘ 

Essentially, the reality of faith is assent [belief in the heart] 
(tasdiq), while verbal affirmation (igrar) is but an indication oft. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


Therefore, whoever verbalizes affirmation based on internal be- 
lief is characterized as being a believer, So as long as that belieg 
does not change to denial, nor that verbal affirmation to tejec- 
tion, he is not characterized as being a disbeliever. And, jf he 
is not a disbeliever, he is [still] a believer, as there is no inter. 
mediate state between belief and denial, except doubt and hes. 
itation, which by consensus entail disbelief. As for disobeying a 
command or prohibition, so long as one does not deem it to be 
permissible or make light of it, it does not entail denial [of the 
message] or rejection of the command or prohibition; rather, it 
only reflects being overcome by one’s desire, passion, conceit, or 
laziness. How could it be otherwise, when it is accompanied by 
fear of punishment, hope in being pardoned, and determination 
to repent, all of which are the fruits of faith and indications of 
genuine internal belief in the divine promise and threat? 

An example of this is [the directive of] a physician: he orders 
the patient to take medicine or prohibits the patient from what 
harms him, and the patient believes him and accepts his opinion. 
Despite that, however, [the patient] might still consume 
something harmful or refuse to take what is beneficial for him 
[that is, the medicine], yet do so while fearing the potential harm 
of that, feeling remorse, being ashamed in front of the physician, 
fearing his blame, and hoping to rectify such behavior. This is 
not a rejection of the physician’s order, and he is not making 

light of the physician’s right. This matter [of regarding belief and 
enormities] is no different. 

And since, based on our discussion, it is established that 
he is still a believer, then he is from among the inhabitants of 
paradise, assuming he dies in that state, due to His statement 
“God has promised the believing men and the believing 
women gardens” (9:72). And, if he is among the inhabitants 
of paradise, it is impossible that he dwell in the fire forever, 
since permanent dwelling in the fire cannot occur with 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 
ise. Moreover, since permanent dwelling in 
fically] for disbelief, the former being 
the greatest punishment and the latter the greatest crime, the 
punishment is commensurate to the crime; so if one were 
given that punishment for other than disbelief, it would be g 
punishment greater than the crime, which is not just. . 

Ifit is said: The threat of punishing those who commit enorm(- 
ties has come [in revelation] without qualification or exception, 
so if some of them could be pardoned, it would entail discrep- 
ancy between a divine statement [of action] and action, which 
is not possible. We respond: Some of our fellow Maturidis have 
conceded the generality of the threat for all sinners, yet they state 
that breaking a threat [that is, not carrying through with it] re- 
flects generosity, and is therefore possible from God, the exalted. 

However, the expert theologians (muhagqqigqin) among our fel- 
low Maturidis do not allow for the possibility of any discrepancy 
[between statement and action] from God, the exalted, neitherin 
His promise nor in His threat, because that would entail chang- 
ing of speech (tabaddul al-qawl), while He, the exalted, states, “My 
speech is not changed” (50:29).* Moreover, God, the exalted, has 
[even] called His threat a “promise,” which He has said He will 
not break, for He states, “They seek hastening of the punish- 
ment, and God will never break His promise” (22:47). They do, 
however, admit [the possibility and validity] of divine pardoning. 
So it is clear that the one to be pardoned is not intended [in the 
first place] by the generality of the threat. “Pardoning” then clar- 
ifies the specification of this sinner [as being excluded] from the 
general threat, and specification is akin to making an exception; 
if some sinners were excluded from the generality of the threat 
as an exception, that would not entail “breaking” [the promise 
or threat]. So the same would apply if they were specified [as ex 
cluded]. 


entrance into parad 
the fire is a threat [spect 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


Now ifit is said: God, the exalted, states, “Whoever intention. 
ally kills a believer, his recompense 1s we inferno (jaharnam), 
dwelling therein forever” (4:93) as well as “Whoever disobeys Gog 
and His Messenger and trespasses His boundaries, He shall Place 
him ina fire, dwelling therein forever” (4:14). He has threateneq 
permanent dwelling [in the fire] for killing and for disobedience, 
We respond: As for the first verse, it was revealed concerning one 
who deems killing permissible, as proven by the circumstance of 
its revelation, as mentioned in the books of exegesis; such a per. 
son is a disbeliever. 

Likewise, the second verse was revealed concerning disbeliey- 
ers, since only a disbeliever trespasses all of God’s boundaries, 
Not to mention, “permanent dwelling” could be used to indicate 
a lengthy period that is nevertheless short of eternity [as is well- 
known from valid linguistic usage]. 

Many issues are based on this [theological doctrine, suchas the 
next four discussions, on (1) Intercession; (2) the Impossibility of 
God’s Pardoning Disbelief; (3) the Impossibility of Divine Oppres- 
sion, Foolishness, or Lying; and (4) Enormities and Minor Sins.] 


ON INTERCESSION 

According to us, yet contrary to the Mu'‘tazilites, intercession is 
an affirmed tenet. This is because, if it is possible for God to par- 
don without any intermediary, then it is a fortiori possible by the 
intercession of prophets and the chosen elite. Yet according to 
them, if pardoning is not possible in the first place, then interces- 
sion serves no purpose. Our proof on this issue is the statement 
of God, the exalted, “So pardon them and seek forgiveness for 
them” (3:159), as well as the Exalted’s statement “And seek for- 
giveness for your mistake, as well as for the believing men and 
women” (47:19); these are commands to intercede. Likewise is 
the Exalted’s statement “So the intercession of those who inter- 
cede will not benefit them [that is, disbelievers]” (74:48): ifit had 
no benefit for the believers either, it would be meaningless to 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


disbelievers. There is also the well-known hadith—name. 


speci : sa" #Y 
pecity “My intercession is for those of p, 


ly, the Prophet’s statement My 1 
secinitie who commit enormities.”* Altogether, the hadith? ed 
intercession approach incontestable multiple-chain transmis. 
sion, and are hence definitely not less than being well-known. 


denial of a well-known narration is a reprehensible innovation 
(bid‘ah) [which in creed results in heresy].® 


ON WHETHER OR NOT GOD’S PARDONING DISBELIEF Is 
LOGICALLY POSSIBLE 

Our fellow Maturidi scholars maintain that it is not Possible, 
while the Ash‘ari scholars state it is [logically] possible [yet im- 
possible based on revelation]. Likewise, according to them, it is 
possible [for God] to place believers in the fire forever, and disbe- 
lievers in paradise forever, and that would not entail foolishness 
(safah), except that revelation has indicated that He will not do 
that. According to us, however, that is not logically possible [in 
the first place]. 

The correct position (sahih) is what we state, since wisdom (hik- 
mah) entails distinguishing between one who does right and one 
who does wrong. God, the exalted, says, “Is the recompense of 
excellence other than excellence?” (55:60), and “The recompense 
of an evil act is an evil act like it” (42:40). This can be further 
elucidated by the fact that God, the exalted, refutes the one who 
treats the two equally, as He says (and what a mighty Speaker!), 
“Or do those who commit evil reckon that We will treat them as 
[We do] those who believed and worked acts of righteousness...” 
until His statement “How wrong is their judgment!” (45:21). Sim- 
ilar is the statement of God, the exalted, “So would We then treat 
those who submit as [We treat] criminals? What is wrong with 


you—how do you judge?” (68:35-36). 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 
ow Maturidis, the difference betwee, 
disbelief? and other sins is that the former entails the ultimate 
crime—it can never be allowed, and its unlawfulness can neve; 
be abrogated. Therefore it can never be pardoned, nor can its 
penalty be waived [that is, if one dies in that state]. 

Moreover, the disbeliever deems itas true and correct, seeking 
no pardon or forgiveness for it, so pardoning it would contravene 
wisdom. Lastly, disbelief is a conviction of perpetuity and hence 
deserves a perpetual recompense, as opposed to all other sins. 


According to our fell 


ON WHETHER OR NOT DIVINE OMNIPOTENCE INCLUDES 
OPPRESSION, FOOLISHNESS, OR LYING 

According to us, they are inherently impossible, so God is not 
described as “having the power” to act in such ways. This is 
contrary to the view ofthe Mu'‘tazilites, who maintain that He “has 
the power, yet does not act accordingly.” This view is incorrect 
since it is possible to ascribe to Him whatever He has the power 
to do, yet [in this case] that [ascription] is impossible [as is 
agreed upon between us and them]. Moreover if it were possible 
it would be so either with the attribute of justice remaining or 
with its removal. The first is absurd, as that would entail the 
coexistence of opposites. The second is also absurd, since [as is 
agreed upon between us and them] justice is necessary for God 
the exalted, so its absence is impossible. 
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ON ENORMITIES AND MINOR SINS 
Some people state that everything by which a person disobe 
God, the exalted, is an enormity. This is contrary to what Sex 
explicitly states in His Book, for He, the exalted, says, “[The book 
of a person's deeds given to him on Judgment Day] omits pei, 
ther minor sin nor enormity, but rather enumerates them jn full” 
(18:49). 

Others state that any sin in which a person persists is an 
enormity, while that for which he seeks forgiveness is a minor 
sin. The correct position on this matter is that minor sin and 
enormity are two relative terms; neither can be defined by itself 
just as with good works [being either major or minor]. 

So every act of disobedience is a minor sin when compared 
with that which is more severe, yet an enormity when compared 
with that which is less severe. The absolute enormity, then, is 
disbelief, as there is no iniquity greater than it, while all others 
are minor in comparison. This is what is meant by the statement 
of God, the exalted, “If you all avoid the enormities of that from 
which you all have been prohibited, then We will wipe out for 
you all your sins” (4:31), meaning—and God knows best—“If 
you avoid disbelief, We will wipe out everything below it,” like 
the statement of God, the exalted, “And He will forgive all else 
for whomsoever He wills” (4:48, 116). And the plural form 
used in “enormities” is to correspond with the plural form of 
those who are prohibited [that is, “you all”], which necessitates 
division of parts over individuals, such as their statement [in 
Arabic usage] “The people rode their beasts and wore their 
garments” [indicating that each person rode one beast and wore 
one garment]. Moreover, a variant recitation of “the enormity of 
that which you all have been prohibited from” uses the singular, 

whereby the problem is resolved. And God alone is the One who 


enables and the One who guides. 
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Annotations to 
Human Sin and Divine Forgiveness 


1 This statement expresses the Sunni doctrine of “postponement 
of verdict” (irja’ sunni), attributed to Abi Hanifah and later codi- 
fied by the Ash‘ari and Maturidi schools. It could be termed soft 
Murji’ism, in comparison with the view that sins have no conse- 
quence in the afterlife—an antinomian view with potential ni- 
hilistic repercussions for both personal behavior and societal 
morality. That hard Murji’ism was deemed heretical (irja’ bid) by 
both Ash‘aris and Maturidis, and earlier by Abi Hanifah himself. 
When unqualified, the word Murji’ refers to “hard Murji’ism” 
and was used as a pejorative in Islamic theological discourse. See 
al-Hajj, Imam al-a’immah al-fugaha’, 171-76, citing al-Shahrastani 
in Al-Milal wa al-nihal, al-Taftazani in Sharh al-magasid, Mulla ‘Ali 
al-Qari in Sharh al-figh al-akbar, al-Laknawi in Al-Raf' wa al-takmil, 
and others. 

In the Sunni view, practice is not part of the quiddity of faith 
but instead comes from its perfection and completion (kamal). 
Hence, a sinful Muslim is still a believer, since the essence of 
faith—belief in the basic creed of Islam—is sound in his heart. 
This tenet also serves as the interpretive lens for those texts that 
conjoin faith and action, such as the prophetic statements that 
begin with “None of you have faith until,” which are understood 
by Sunni orthodoxy as meaning “None of you have the completion 
and perfection of faith until.” See al-Bajiri, Tubfat al-murid, 114-25. 
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2 He is Abii Sa‘id al-Hasan b. Yasar al-Basri, who was from the 
immediate generation after the companions of the Prophet Bi 
he was the leading scholar of the people of Basra and the mas. 
terful savant of the entire community (habr al-ummah) in his ers 
Renowned for his piety, scholarship, and eloquence, he feared 
no one and would often enjoin political leaders to virtue, Imam 
al-Ghazili said that his statements were most like the statement, 
of prophets and that his piety was closest to the piety of the 
Prophet's companions. His narrations are numerous and replete 
with wisdom. He died in the year 110/728. See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 
2:226. 

3 Imam Abi al-Barakat Hafiz al-Din al-Nasafi states, 

The correct position (sahih) is ours, due to the statement of God, 
the exalted, “O people of faith! Prescribed upon you is [that you 
exercise] retaliatory justice for those murdered” (2:178): one who 
commits intentional murder is still called “a person of faith,” de- 
spite that act being an enormity. Also God's statement “If two 
factions between the believers fight one other, then rectify be- 
tween the two [with arbitration]” (49:9), as well as “O people of 
faith! A testimony between you if death comes upon one of you, 
at the time of bequest, is two upright individuals from yourselves" 
(5:106): if the term faith were inapplicable to someone not upright, 
God would have said “two individuals from yourselves,” since the 
beginning of the verse addresses believers, So it is established that 
a believer might or might not be upright. This is what the Shaykh 
(Abi Mansi al-Maturidi] said in [Kitab al-tawhid]. (Al-I‘timad fi 
al-i‘tiqad, 86r. [BT]) 

4 An example of the Sunni position from the hadith tradition is 
what al-Bukhari and Muslim relate in their sahih collections, that 
the Prophet's companion Abi Dharr al-Ghifari g& (d. 32/653) 
said, “I once came to God’s Emissary ¢, who, while donning a 
white garment, was asleep, Then I came back again and he had 
woken up, and he said, ‘There is no servant who says Id ilaha illa 
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Allah [that is, a Muslim] and then eventually 
that he shall enter paradise.’ | Said, ‘Eve 
stole?’ He replied, ‘Even if he fornicated 
‘Even if he fornicated and stole?’ He realied 2 4 
1T enj fgets plied, ‘E - 
cated and stelle: said [a third time], ‘Even if betasheneens 
stole?’ Me he re if he fornicated and stole, in wise et 
Abii Dhar!” See al-‘Asqalani, Fath al-Bari, to:282- tien, 
al-Mulhim, 2:58-5g, » 70:203; Usmani, Fath 


dies upon that, save 
n if he fornicated and 
and stole,’ [ again said, 


5 Regarding the category of disobedient believers discussed above, 
there is a difference of opinion between the Ash‘ari and Maturidi 
creeds on the divine threat. The Ash‘ari (and as mentioned in the 
text, some Maturidi) scholars maintain thatitis possible for God, 
the exalted, to not execute His threat of temporary punishment 
to any believer, out of His generosity, for they interpret scripture 
that threatens punishment (to believers for their disobedience) 
as having the implied phrase “if I so choose.” According to the 
classical Arabic language in which the Qur’an was sent, such an 
implication was possible when a generous individual would make 
a threat but not when he would make a promise. The majority of 
Maturidi scholars, however, reject this interpretation and main- 
tain that, for all types of enormities, at least some disobedient 
believers must be punished; otherwise, those scriptural threats 
would entail lying, which is impossible for the divine. Of course, 
the Ash‘ari scholars agree that lying is impossible for God, the 
exalted, and this is a point of scholarly consensus, yet they do not 
deem non-execution of the threat to be lying, since the implied 
“if I so choose” retains the truthfulness of the divine threat, de- 
spite subsequent pardoning. 

Lastly, this theological debate applies only to scriptural threats 
to disobedient believers for their disobedience. It does not apply 
to scriptural threats for disbelief itself, which by scholarly con- 
sensus will not be forgiven without repentance (based on God s 
designation of that sin as unforgiveable), due to the unequivo- 
cal and categorical nature of those scriptural texts (though this 
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ling pertains only to morally responsible individuals). See 
ruling 


_Bajari, Tuhfat al-murid, 242, 452-53: 
al-Bajii - Hanbal in his Musnad; Abi Dawid, al-Tirmidhi, 
Ibn Majah, and al-Nasa’iin their Sunan collections; Ibn Hibban in 

‘s hub; al-Hakim in his Al-Mustadrak; al-Tabarani in Al-Mu‘jam 
aie and al-Khatib (d. 463/1072) in Tarikh Baghdad. Imam 
al-Munawi comments, “So he shall intercede for some people 
to not enter the fire, and for others to be taken out therefrom 
unishment lightened therein.” See al-Munawi, 


6 Related by Ibn 


or to have their p 
Al-Taysir, 2:78. 

7 The primary and greatest intercession (al-shafa'ah al-“uzma fi fas! 
al-qada’) of the Prophet Muhammad & is the means by which the 
lengthy, agonizing torment of “waiting for judgment ends and 
judgment commences. It is universal, for all of humanity, Pro- 
viding them relief from an anxiety so overwhelming that it drives 
people to desire commencement even if their end is the fire. It 
is the first part of what is referred to as the praiseworthy station 
(al-magam al-mahmiid; see 17:79), since in that station, all people 
shall praise him abundantly, and a great banner of praise shall be 
erected for him. The banner has three corners (eastern, western, 
and central) and all prophets and believers will be under it. The 
last part of that station is when everyone destined for everlasting 
paradise is in paradise, and when everyone destined for the ever- 
lasting fire is in the fire. 

This greatest intercession is depicted in the lengthy hadith 
narrations of al-Bukhari and Muslim, which describe how peo- 
ple will go from prophet to prophet seeking their intercession, 
yet each will reply, “My own self! My own self! (nafsi nafsi)” until 
finally they reach the Prophet Muhammad 4%, who replies, “It is 
for me (ana laha).” He then proceeds to the throne and prostrates, 
whereupon God, the exalted, reveals to him a praise of the di- 
vine never before revealed, with which he praises God and is then 
afforded intercession. The Prophet #& then says, “My communi- 
ty! My community! (ummati ummati),” and the request is granted. 
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Aba Dawid and al-Tirmidhi relate that the Prophet #& said, “ 
intercession is for those of my community who camnmit a a 
ties” (see previous note for citation), i 

The Prophet 4 is also granted other lesser intercessions, such 
as (1) for some believers to enter paradise without any reckein 
(2) for some sinful believers who deserve temporary uudebinint 
to be spared from entering the fire, (3) for other sinful believers 
placed in the fire temporarily to be taken out early, (4) for some 
of the righteous of his community to have their shortcomings in 
their acts of obedience overlooked, (5) for believers in paradise 
to be granted higher ranks therein, (6) for disbelievers in the fire 
forever to have their torment be lessened at certain times, (7) 
for children of disbelievers to not be punished, and other types. 
Finally, the greatest intercession is the key that unlocks all other 
intercessions, and permission to intercede will then be granted 
to many others, such as other prophets and messengers, angels, 
the Prophet’s companions, martyrs, righteous scholars, saints, 
and children. And ultimately, for those who said 1d ilaha illa Allah 
(that is, Muslims) yet never once did a good deed, God Himself, 
the exalted, shall intercede. See al-Sawi, Sharh al-Sawi “ala jawhatat 
al-tawhid, 400-403; al-Bajiri, Tuhfat al-murid, 448-49. 


rmi- 


8 Denial of incontestable multiple-chain transmission, however, 
could entail disbelief, because such transmission is a source of 
definitive knowledge. 


9 At bottom, disbelief (kufr) is to deny God's existence or oneness, 
or to deny the prophethood of Muhammad g&. The former denial 
includes denying any necessary tenet of God’s divinity, such as 
holding the naturalistic belief that things alone create their ef- 
fects, by their very natures, independent of the will of God, the 
exalted. The latter (denying Muhammad's prophethood) extends 
to any other tenet of Islam that is “necessarily known of the re- 
ligion’—namely, all that is (x) transmitted from the Prophet 
Muhammad g& by incontestable mutliple-chain transmission 
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and (2) definitive in meaning (gat al-daldlah), being free of am. 
biguity (shubhah) in its signification, whether from the Qur'an, 
widespread prophetic practice, Or verbalized consensus of the 
Prophet’s companions. Based on these criteria, tenets that are 
“necessarily known of the religion” are known with certainty to 
have been expressed by the Prophet Muhammad $, whereby de- 
nial of one of them is akin to rejecting his statement or ascribing 
a lie to him, which is the very basis of disbelief. Such tenets in- 
clude the finality of the prophethood of Muhammad g#; Islam's 
abrogation of all previous religions, and hence its status as the 
only path of salvation until the end of time (“Islam” here refer- 
ring to the specific religion of the Prophet Muhammad @% and 
not merely the Islam of all prophets); the obligatory status of 
the five pillars of Islam; and the unlawful status of Islam’s well- 
known and agreed-upon enormities, such as murder, theft, adul- 
tery, drinking wine, and homosexual intercourse. Disbeliefis not 
entailed by nonperformance of those obligations or by commit- 
ting those enormities; rather, disbelief is entailed only by deny- 
oe ae chal of the former and prohibition of the latter, in and 
Lastly, according to the Ash‘ari school, all beliefs—even idol- 
atry or outright atheism—are excused for those people who 
never received the invitation to Islam, or according to Imam 
al-Ghazali, who received only a distorted depiction of the Proph 
Muhammad g&. Such I vi epics 
rene : peop e are under a divine amnesty in the 
eafter and are not punished for their disbelief, even though 
their worldly designation of “disbeliever” or “ Musli 
of “disbeliever” or “non-Muslim” (kaf- 
ir) remains the same. The Maturidi scholars, h i 
sich Gabel ne cecal s, however, still deem 
y responsible to affirm the exist and 
oneness of God, the exalted, such th : — 
salvation in the afterlife. S aie mendes beliefs preclude 
al-tawhid, 423-24; al-Bajiii erp Sharh al-Sawi ‘ala jawharat 
sonar ab Makino AltiGer aaa tee aaa “Abd 
ed. Muhammad Sa‘id al-B etparsig  dadkanabpe cro 
urhani, 3rd ed. (Damascus: al-Matba‘ah 
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a\-'limiyyah, 1987), 91-92. For a detailed exposition of Islam's ab- 
rogation of previous religions and its doctrinal incompatibility 


with the perennialist notion of “the universal validity of all reli- 
gions,” see Keller, Sea Without Shore, 305-49. 


30 In his Kitab al-kaba'ir (Book of enormities), Imam al-Dhahabi 
defines an enormity as “any sin entailing either a threat of pun- 
ishment in the hereafter explicitly mentioned by the Koran or 
hadith, a prescribed legal penalty (hadd), or being accursed by 
Allah or His messenger (Allah bless him and give him peace).” 
See Nuh Ha Mim Keller, Reliance of the Traveller: A Classic Manual of 
Islamic Sacred Law, rev. ed. (Beltsville, MD: Amana, 1994), 652. 
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Faith, Belief, and the Intellect 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


ON FAITH AND SUBMISSION 
The People of the Qiblah [Muslims] are in agreement that faith in 
God, the exalted, is incumbent [upon humanity], and disbelje 
in Him is forbidden. However, they differ as to whether jt, 
incumbency is based on the intellect or on revelation, and thys 
ifone whom the call has not reached dies in [a state of] disbelieg 
is he punished or not? 

[Imam] al-Hakim al-Shahid' [d. 334/945] narrates in 
Al-Muntaqd that Abi Hanifah gi said, “There is no excuse for 
anyone to be ignorant of his Creator, due to that which he sees of 
the creation of the heavens and earth, his own self, and the rest 
of the world.” [Abii Hanifah g&] also said, “Had God, the exalted, 
not sent a messenger, it still would have been mandatory for 
humanity to know Him, based on their intellects.” The Ash‘ari 
creed states that there is no moral responsibility for an individual 
based on the intellect alone, yet by it, the goodness (husn) or 
evil (qubh) of some things can be ascertained, as well as the 
temporality of the universe and the eternality of the Creator. The 
heretics (malahidah), extreme Shia (rawafid), anthropomorphists 
(al-mushabbihah), and early Khawarij (khawarij muhakkimah) state 
that nothing can be ascertained by the intellect nor is anything 
mandatory based on it. 

The Mu'tazilites state that the intellect necessitates faith in 
God, the exalted, and gratitude for His blessings, and in and of 
itself, establishes legal rulings. According to Sunni orthodoxy, the 
intellect is a tool by which the goodness and evil of things are 
known, as well as the incumbency of faith and of gratitude toward 
the Benefactor. Yet the only one who actually confers knowledge 
and makes things incumbent is God, the exalted, though with the 
intermediary of the intellect, 
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To proceed, ifa child with sound intellect is able to use logical 
deduction, is it an obligation on him to know God, the exalt ed 
or not? The shaykh Imam Abi Mansar al-Maturidi maintaing 
that it is an obligation. Many shaykhs of Iraq hold this opinion 
while others among them state that nothing is incumbent upon 
him before puberty. 

The evidence that the intellect alone is sufficient proof ig th. 
statement of God, the exalted, “Verily, [one’s] hearing, sight, ang 
heart—each of those will he be responsible for” (17:36), Hearing 
is specific to things that are heard, sight to things seen, and the 
heart to things understood, although neither hearing nor sight 
is completely independent of intellect, since hearing hears both 
truth and falsehood and sight sees both truth and falsehood, and 
the two [truth and falsehood] cannot be distinguished except 
by the intellect. To further clarify: The statement of a prophetic 
messenger is a narration of one individual, which in and of itself 
could be true or false, and the only way of differentiating between 
the two is by [the messenger’s performance of] a prophetic mir- 
acle. And the faculty that distinguishes between a true prophetic 
miracle and a mere extraordinary act is the intellect. Hence, the 
focal point of all knowledge and of all obligations is in reality the 
intellect. 

Additionally, the prophets debated their peoples specifically 
using logical proofs. Al-Khalil [Abraham] #@ used rational ar- 
guments against the king, his father [that is, his paternal uncle] 
and his people, as God, the exalted, mentions in the Qur'an, 
“And when Abraham said to his father Azar, ‘Do you take idols 
as gods?’” (6:74) as well as the statement of God, the exalted, 
“And recite unto them the account of Abraham, when he said to 
his father and his people, ‘What do you worship?’” (26:69-79); 
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, “‘What are these images to wh: 

d the Exalted’s statement ima Which 
aon are so utterly devoted?” (21:52). The acquisition of know}. 

edge by these logical proofs does not depend on the statement of 
a messenger; rather, were they merely to reflect with their inte}. 
would know it. For that reason, in many verses of tj, 

iis ts them to think and deliberate 


ur’an, God, the exalted, exhor 
waite states, “Do they not reflect?” (7:184, 30:8) and “Do they not 


ponder?"(7:185, 50:6). And it is known that the intellect can in. 
dependently ascertain rational truths, while revelation does not 
grant knowledge independently without the intellect. 

What is meant by the incumbency of faith based on the 
intellect alone is not that a person deserves reward for belief 
or punishment for disbelief, since those consequences can be 
known only by revelation. Rather, according to us, it denotes a 
type of realization in the intellect that acknowledging the Creator 
is better than denying Him, and that affirming His oneness js 
more appropriate than ascribing a partner to Him, with the 
result that the intellect does not judge the two to be equivalent; 
likewise, [realizing that] gratitude entails ascribing blessings 
solely to the giver of blessings, such that the individual knows 
that none besides Him shares in His role of giving. And God 


alone is the One who enables. 


ON THE REALITY OF FAITH 
The People of Hadith state that faith is verbal affirmation, 


belief in the heart, and action with one’s limbs. Many of our 
fellow Maturidis state that faith is only [verbal] affirmation 
and [internal] belief. The Karramiyyah state that faith is 
merely affirmation. Jahm b. Safwan and al-Husayn al-Salihr 
[d. 168/785] of the Qadarites state that faith is but knowledge. 
The expert theologians among our fellow Maturidis state that 
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[the essence of] faith is only belief in the heart, while Verba} 
affirmation is a condition for carrying out legal tulings jp thi 
life; Aba Hanifah [himself] explicitly states this in his we ig 
AL‘Alim wa al-muta‘allim (The scholar and the student), an, dit : 
the position of the shaykh Imam Abi Mansir al-Maturid me 
al-Husayn b. al-Fadl al-BajalP [d. 282/895], as well as the more 
sound narration of [Imam] al-Ash‘ari. 

The basis of this view is that linguistically, faith (iman) means 
“to believe” (tasdiq); God, the exalted, states, quoting the breth- 
ren of Joseph xa, “Yet you do not have faith in us” (12:17)—that jg 
“believe us.” However, because beliefis an internal phenomenon 
upon which legal rulings cannot be based, the sacred law Man- 
dated verbal affirmation as an indication of belief, and [hence] as 
a condition for carrying out legal rulings, just as the Prophet & 
said, “I was commanded to fight [certain Arab polytheistic] Peo- 
ple* until they say, ‘There is no deity but God’; once they affirm 
this, they have safeguarded from me their lives and their prop- 
erty, except for just cause. Their final account, however, is with 
God.”5 For that reason, one affirmation is sufficient fora lifetime, 
Acts, then, are not part of faith [that is, not ofits essence/quid- 
dity, but only ofits fruits and illumination]. For indeed, God, the 
exalted, conjoined the two in His statement “Verily, those who 
have faith and act righteously” (2:277), and [when the conjunc- 
tion and is used in Arabic,] that which is conjoined [here, “act 
righteously”] differs from what it is conjoined to [“have faith”]. 
Also, faith is a condition for the validity of acts, as God, the ex- 
alted, states, “And whoever acts righteously as a believer” (20:112), 


and a condition differs from what it is a condition for. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 
bal affirmation means to inform of one’s intern 
belief, for ee says, “I have faith,” yet belief did not Sig 
in his heart, he would not be truthful in his statement. For tha 
reason, God, the exalted, denies the faith of hypocrites despin 
their verbal affirmation of faith, with the statement of G od, the 
exalted, “The desert Arabs say, ‘We have faith.’ Say: ‘You do ia 


have faith’” (49:14): o. 
So whoever verbally pronounces faith yet in his heart does not 
believe is a believer in our estimation [that is, he is dealt with as 


such by the community at large] but a disbeliever according to 
God, the exalted, and whoever believes in his heart yet without 
verbal affirmation’ is a believer according to God buta disbelieyey 
with respect to legal rulings in this life, And God alone is the One 


who safeguards. 


Lastly, ve 


ON THE FAITH OF ONE WHO MERELY EMULATES 
The People of the Qiblah [Muslims] have differed on the validi- 
ty of the faith of one who believes out of mere emulation [with- 
out any personal reflection or reasoning]. Abi Hanifah, Sufyan 
al-Thawri’ [d. 161/778], Malik,* al-Awza‘P [d. 157/774], most ju- 
rists and People of Hadith—may God have mercy on them all— 
maintain that his faith is valid but that he is disobedient for not 
basing it on [some level of] logical proof [if capable of that].” 
Al-Rustughfani™ [d. 345/956] and al-Halimr? [d. 403/1012] & 
state that the condition for the validity of faith is for one to know 
the truthfulness of the Messenger’s statement based on the sig- 
nification of prophetic miracles, while according to al-Ash‘ati, 
[the condition is] for one to know it based on the reasoning of 
one’s intellect." It is not a condition, however, for one to verbally 
articulate that or to debate one’s opponent; this is the position of 
most theologians. The Mu'tazilites state that, so longas one does 
not know every theological issue based on the intellect [alone]; 
in a manner by which he is able to refute doubt or error, he is 00! 
a believer. 
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AN INTRODUCTION To ISLAMIC THEOLOGy 
onis that of the majority of scholars, becatg 
faith is merely belief, without ai ra a it is vali d a 
regarding someone informed [of some ing) y &nattation < 
then believes it, “He has faith in it” or ; as faith regard, 
it.” So if the mere emulator Is informed of the necessary tenets of 
faith and believes in them, he is indeed a believer and is desery. 
ing of what God, the exalted, has promised believers." 

Knowledge alone, however, 1S different from faith, since ‘ 
can be separated from it, for the People of the Book knew [the 
truth of] the prophecy of Muhammad 4& just as they knew thei 
own children, yet they did not believe, as the Book explains ea 
2:146]. 

This difference of opinion pertains only to one who grewup on 
the peak ofa high mountain [that is, away from society], without 
having ever reflected on the universe or on its creator in the first 
place, and is then informed thereof and believes, As for one who 
is raised in Muslim lands and glorifies God, the exalted, upon 
seeing His creation, he is outside the scope of reeanlation 
And enablement is by God alone. 


The correct positi 


ON WHETHER OR NOT FAITH INCREASES 

Once it is established that faith is belief [alone], while verbal 
affirmation is [not faith itself but] a condition for carrying out 
legal rulings, then if belief exists, faith obtains; thus, itis not pos- 
sible for it to increase or decrease. This is contrary to the view of 
al-Shafi, who deemed works to be a part of faith and hence stat- 
ed that faith increases with an increase in spiritual works and de- 
creases with their decrease; yet we have already shown the false- 
hood of this position. So the statement of God, the exalted, “And 
their faith increased” (8:2) can have more than one meaning. 
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For example, it could refer to the increase of “details to believe: 
during the era of the Prophet §, since at each time per} do 7 
elation], a new verse would descend and a new lega] tuling w, ~ 
thus take effect, whereby they were obliged to have faith | woul 
new particular, even though it was already encompasseq in a 
overall belief as a universal. It could also refer to increase wy 
regard to “replication of likenesses,” as with all accidents,6Q, « 
could refer to the increase of “the fruits of faith and illuminati, 
ofits light.” And God knows best. a 
To proceed, someone who has both internal belief and verbal 
affirmation is an actual believer, so contrary to the view of 
al-Shafi‘, it is not permissible for him to say, “Iam a believer, ig 
God wills.” This is because an exception [that is, qualification or 
condition] in faith entails doubt, or could entail that, just as one 
who is alive [for example] cannot say, “I am alive, if God wills.” 

Also, because such a person currently possesses faith, he is a 

believer according to God, the exalted, even if God, the exalted, 

knows that the person will later disbelieve, just as He, the exalted, 

knows that a living person is alive due to his currently possessing 
life, even if He knows that the person will die afterwards. [This 
is true] to the extent that we maintain that Iblis was a believer 
and [apparently] destined to felicity (sa‘id) when he used to wor- 
ship God, the exalted, even though God, the exalted, knew that 
he would later disbelieve. And, regarding the Exalted’s statement 
“And he was of the disbelievers” (2:34), God, the exalted, meant 
that he came to be among the disbelievers, just as God, the exalt- 
ed, states regarding the son of Noah #, “So he was of those who 
drowned” (11:43)—that is, he came to be among them. 

To proceed, according to us yet contrary to the literalists (ashab 
al-zawahir), faith (iman) and submission (islam) are one [that is, 
inseparable]. This is because faith is belief in God, the exalt- 
ed, with respect to His commands and prohibitions that He 
informs [us] of, while submission is acquiescence and humble 
surrender to His divinity, which is actualized only by acceptance 
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of His commands and prohibitions.” Therefore, effectively faith 
is not separable from submission, so they are not different, One 
who asserts their difference is asked, “What is the ruling regard. 
ing someone who has faith yet does not submit or submits Si 
without having faith?” If he affirms a ruling for either one that 
does not apply to the other [then hypothetically he would have 
proven his position’s validity, but that is impossible aS NO such 
ruling exists]; otherwise, the falsehood of his position is made 
clear. And God alone is the One who enables. 


ON NECESSARY TENETS OF FAITH DEDUCED FROM 
REVELATION 

We state that whatever comes in revelation and is logically pos- 
sible must be accepted and affirmed in faith,” such as the ques- 
tioning after death and the torment of the grave. According to 
us yet contrary to the Mu'tazilites, they are affirmed realities, as 
they are possible by the return of the soul to the body. Indeed, the 
Prophet g& said after burying the dead, “Seek forgiveness for your 
brother, for indeed he is right now being questioned.”” He also 
said, “Be careful to avoid any traces of urine, for verily most of the 
torment of the tomb is due to it.”” 

Similarly, the resurrection of bodies and restoration of life in 
them on the Day of Arising are affirmed realities; the atheists re- 
ject this altogether, while some of the philosophers claim that 
resurrection is of souls alone, not of bodies. This [tenet of ours] 
is also possible by restoring the body’s original form after its 
transformation, and then returning the soul to it. Indeed, God, 
the exalted, states, “Verily, that God will resurrect all those who 
are in graves” (22:7). Likewise, He states—in response to the on¢ 
who says, “Who will give life to bones, being decayed?”—*Say: 
The One who created them the first time will give them life again” 
(36:78-79). 
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Similarly, the reading of scrolls on Resurrection Day is a regj. 
ity, due to the statement of God, the exalted, “And We will bring 
forth for him, on the Day of Arising, a book that he will receive 
spread forth” (17:13). The scrolls of believers are placed in their 
right hands, and those of disbelievers in their left hands yet behing 
their backs, as the Qur’an states [see 17:71, 69:19-26, 84:7-10], 

Similarly, the scales are a reality, due to the statement of God, 
the exalted, “And the scale, which is perfectly just, is on that Day” 
(7:8). Itis an expression of something by which the value of deeds 
will be known, yet the intellect is unable to grasp its modality, 
One should not make an analogy with scales in this life, so sub- 
mission in this matter is safest. Similarly, the traverse is a reality, 
it is a bridge outstretched over the top of the inferno, upon which 
creatures shall cross—the people of paradise will pass over it, 
while the feet of denizens of the fire will slip off. 

Paradise and the fire exist now according to us yet contrary to 
the Mu‘tazilites, due to the statement of God, the exalted, regard- 
ing paradise, “Prepared for the devout” (3:133), and regarding the 
fire, “Prepared for disbelievers” (2:24, 3:131). According to us yet 
contrary to the Jahmiyyah, neither of the two shall ever perish, nor 
theirinhabitants, due to the statement ofGod, the exalted, regard- 
ing both groups, “Residing therein, forever” (4:57, 4:122, 4:169, 
33:65). 

Similarly, that of which God, the exalted, informs us regarding 
the delights of the people of paradise (including maidens [hir], 

palaces, fruits, rivers, trees, and myriad types of food and drink) 
and regarding the punishment of the denizens of the fire (includ- 
ing its infernal tree [zaqqim], boiling water, shackles, chains, 
and fetters), all are affirmed [literal] realities, as opposed to 
the claims of the esoterists and philosophers, who interpret the 
above contrary to its outward meaning. This, however, entails 
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abandoning the outward meanings of texts without NECessity o- 
evidence, which is absolute heresy (ilhdd mahd). 

Similarly, the beatific vision (ru'yah) of God, the exalted, for the 
believers on the Day of Arising, with their very eyes, is an affirmeg 
reality, as we established earlier. May God, the exalted, honor us 
with it in the final abode, along with everlasting pleasure, May 
He give us refuge from the punishment of the blaze, and make y, 
steadfast in this life upon the straight path. Verily, He is ever-gen. 
erous, kind, gracious, and compassionate. 
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Annotations to 
Faith, Belief, and the Intellect 


1 He is Aba al-Fadl Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Marwazi al-Sulami al-Balkhi, better known as al-Hakim 
al-Shahid. He was a judge and minister, eminent scholar of Merv, 
and imam ofthe Hanafi school practioners in his era, He authored 
the work Al-Muntaqd in Hanafi jurisprudence, He was martyred in 
Rayy in the year 334/945. See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 7:19. 


All manuscripts of Al-Bidayah have his name as al-Husayn 
al-Salihi, as does Magqalat al-islamiyyin. Yet in biographical works, 
there is mention of the name al-Hasan b. Salih. [BT] 

He is Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Hasan b. Salih b. Hayy al-Hamadani 
al-Thawri al-Kifi, one of the leaders of the Batriyyah sect among 
the Zaidis. He was a mujtahid jurist, theologian, and a reliable 
narrator of hadith. A contemporary of Sufyan al-Thawti, he was 
heayily criticized by a group of scholars for advocating rebellion 
against unjust rulers. He died in the year 168/785. See al-Zirikli, 
Al-A‘lam, 2:193. 

3 Heisal-Husayn b. al-Fadl b, ‘Umayr al-Bajali, renowned Qur’anic 
exegete, Originally from Kufa, he later moved to Nishapur and 
taught there for sixty-five years. He died in the year 282/895. See 
al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 2:251-52. 

4 The word people in this particular hadith does not refer to all 

people but is specified and restricted. According to Imam Abi 
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only to the Arab polytheists at the time of 4, 
d gs, and gee eee eye Tefers 
; uraysh among them. See Abii al-Ha, 
eight Sal adi saith al-Bukhari, 10 vols. (Riyadh, 
P fA 7 n.d. » 53329. 
Mal ads pera he most misundestoOd ching 
Islam ‘das While it is often caricatured as Islamic holy War 
against infidels,” its true meaning Is defensive, for it entails com. 
bat against aggressors seeking to under mine the batety and secy- 
rity of Muslim lands. With respect to “offensive jihad” mentioneg 
in classical works of Islamic law, scholars such as Sherman 
Jackson have argued that the context of that ruling indicates that 
it too was essentially defensive since it pertained to the premod- 
ern situation of a “perennial state of war” among empires, and 
as such served as a means of “preserving the physical integrity of 
the Muslim community.” Yet the twentieth century has brought 
forth several treaties and covenants (for example, via the United 
Nations) that grant inviolability to the territory of every nation, 
which if adhered to on the ground, creates a paradigm shift 
from “state of war” to “state of peace,” whereby offensive jihad 
is no longer applicable. For a detailed discussion, see Sherman 
Jackson, “Jihad and the Modern World,” in Islam in Transition: 
Muslim Perspectives, ed. John J. Donahue and John L. Esposito, 2nd 
ed. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 394-408. 

This is echoed in various classical articulations of jihad in 
Islam. For example, Ibn Taymiyyah (d. 728/1328) comments in 
his Majmi‘ al-fatawa, “Islamic warfare is always defensive, be- 
cause the basis of relationships with the non-Muslims is peaceful 
coexistence (musdlamah); if one reflects deeply on the causes of 
the Prophet’s military expeditions, one will find that all of them 
were of this type.” See Hamza Yusuf, “Understanding Jihad,” 
in The Creed of Imam al-Tahawi (Hayward, CA: Zaytuna Institute, 
2007), 92. 


Hanifah, it refers 
Prophet Muhamma 
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for a detailed discussion on the regulations and limits of war- 
fare in Islam, see Suheil Laher, “Indiscriminate Killing in Light 
of Islamic Sacred Texts,” in The State We Are In: Identity, Terror 
and the Law of Jihad, ed. Aftab Ahmad Malik (Bristol, UK: Amal 
Press, 2008), 41-54. This essay presents ample evidence from the 
Qur’an and prophetic teaching (sunnah) of Islam's absolute con- 
demnation of wanton destruction and indiscriminate killing, and 
how even during war, noncombatants such as women, children, 
and civilians may not be harmed. For a detailed discussion on 
how jihad does not constitute a “perpetual holy war,” see David 
Dakake, “The Myth of a Militant Islam” (Malik, 55-92). The au- 
thor also clarifies gross misunderstandings of Islamic scripture 
that portray Islam as an inherently violent faith and shows how 
Islam’s sacred texts strongly encourage peaceful coexistence with 
non-Muslims. For a detailed presentation of how the Qur’an and 
hadith categorically prohibit terrorism and the harming of civil- 
ians, see Muhammad Afifi al-Akiti, “Defending the Transgressed 
by Censuring the Reckless Against the Killing of Civilians” 
(Malik, 104-34). This is a formal legal verdict (fatwa) by a rec- 
ognized scholar of Islamic jurisprudence, written as a scholarly 
rebuttal against those misguided Muslims who perpetrate terror- 
ism in the name of Islam. On the same issue, see also the essay 
by Zaid Shakir, “The Deeper Implications of Muslims Targeting 
Civilians,” Where I'm Coming From: The Year in Review (Antioch, CA: 
NID Publishers, 2010), 45-51. For one of the most comprehensive 
and thorough compendiums on jihad and Islam’s relation to the 
“other,” see HRH Prince Ghazi bin Muhammad, Ibrahim Kalin, 
and Mohammad Hashim Kamali, eds., War and Peace in Islam: The 
Uses and Abuses of Jihad (Cambridge: The Islamic Texts Society, 
2013). And for an authoritative work on how Islam historically 
spread peacefully through missionary activity rather than “by 
the sword,” see Thomas Arnold, The Spread of Islam in the World: A 
History of Peaceful Preaching (New Delhi: Goodword Books, 2008). 
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5 Sahih al-Bukhari; Sahih Muslim. See al-‘Asqalani, Fath al. 


. Bai, 
1:75; Usmani, Fath al-Mulhim, 1:380, 


6 This particular ruling, that genuine internal belief Without yerha 
affirmation is sufficient for one to bea believer according to Gog 
assumes that such a person was not asked to affirm faith, slag 
refusal to do so itself entails disbelief. (An exception is in Cases 
of severe coercion, details of which are found in texts on Islamic 


jurisprudence.) See al-Bajari, Tuhfat al-murid, 116. 


7 He is Abi ‘Abd Allah Sufyan b, Sa‘id b. Masriiq al-Thawri, leade, 
of the faithful (amir al-mu’minin) in the science of hadith, and the 
master (sayyid) of his era in the religious sciences and in piety, He 
was a sign of God (ayah) with respect to his ability to memorize: 
he once said, “Once I committed something to memory, I never 
forgot it.” His books include Al-Jami* al-kabir and Al-Jami* al-saghir, 
both in hadith, and a work on inheritance law, He died in the year 
161/778. See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 3:104-5. 


8 He is Aba ‘Abd Allah Malik b. Anas b. Malik al-Asbahi al-Himyari, 
the head scholar of the abode of emigration (imam dar al-hijrah), 
one of the four eponyms of the Sunni legal schools, and a stead- 
fast pillar in his religious practice. He authored seminal books 
in hadith and law, most notably Al-Muwatta’. He died in the year 
179/795. See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 5:257-58. 


9 He is Abi ‘Amr ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Amr b. Yuhmid al-Awza‘, 
from the tribe of Awza‘, imam of the Levant in jurisprudence and 
in asceticism. Salih b. Yahya (d. 850/1446) wrote in Tarikh Bayrit, 
“(Imam] al-Awza‘i was of tremendous rank in the Levant; the 
people there deemed him more noble than even the sultan.” It 
is estimated that he was asked seventy thousand questions on 
law and answered all of them. Author of the legal works Al-Sunan 
and Al-Masa’il, he died in the year 157/774. See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 
3:320. 
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ro Yet the very least level of deduction fulfills this requirement 
whereby one is not sinful, as the author himself Says at the end of 
this section, “As for one who is raised in Muslim lands and glori- 
fies God, the exalted, upon seeing His creation, he is ouftite the 
scope of mere emulation.” That is, to merely marvel at creation 
and then glorify God, the exalted, is sufficient as logical proof of 
His existence, due to the implicit inference entailed. 


He is Abii al-Hasan “Ali b. Sa‘id al-Rustughfani, Hanafi jurist 
from Samarqand, his name being an ascription to one of its 
towns. He was one of the companions of Imam al-Maturidi. An 
author of works on various religious sciences, he died around the 
year 345/956. See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 4:291, 


He is Abt ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. 
Halim al-Bukhari al-Jurjani, Shafi’i jurist and judge, who wrote 
Al-Minhdj fi shu‘ab al-iman, a legal work noted for its unique 
merit, Deemed the leading scholar of the People of Hadith in 
Transoxania, he died in the year 403/1012, See al-Zirikli, Al-A‘lam, 
2:235. 

13 The correct position according to the Ash‘ari school corresponds 
to the opinion of the majority of jurists cited first—namely, that 
the faith of one who merely emulates is valid, yet such a person 
is in disobedience for not basing his faith on some level of infer- 
ence, if capable of that. Also, with respect to the view that such a 
person’s faith is invalid, the Ash‘ari scholar Imam al-Sawi names 
the Mu‘tazilite Abii Hashim al-Jubba’i (d. 321/933) as its propo- 
nent, while adding, “And its ascription to Sunni orthodoxy (ahl 
al-sunnah) is false.” Finally, even the Mu'tazilite opinion of inva- 
lidity pertains only to the hereafter, since Sunnis and Mu'tazilites 
concur that one who merely emulates is by no means anathema- 
tized from Islam, since God, the exalted, states, “And say not to 
one who greets you with peace, ‘You are not a believer’” (4:94). 
See al-Bajari, Tuhfat al-murid, 94; al-Sawi, Sharh al-Sawi ‘ala jawharat 
al-tawhid, 108=11. 
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ary “Our fellow theologians are in una); 
ab aor Aacthe general laity of Muslims are believer 
an eae Lord and are what paradise is ‘stuffed with’ (hashy 
who know 2 velated if prophetic traditions and as is attesteg 
al-jannah), ue - onsensus (iima’). For indeed, their primordial na. 
to by ae ee predisposed to affirm the oneness and ete. 
tures Hen oe. along with the temporality and dependence 
aor ke pestis if they are unable to express it in the nomencla- 
ne eictilanie theologians” (al-Bajari, Tubfat al-murid, 96), 


2 -Bajuri notes, “The stronger po- 
Ash‘ari scholar Imam al Bajuri no s; g po 
15 Yet the this difference of opinion applies to both residents 


sition is that ; 
of cities/villages and those who grow up on a mountain peak, 


contrary to those scholars who restrict the issue to the latter and 
exempt the former” (al-Bajuri, Tuhfat al-murid, 9s). 


16 The author states in Al-Kifayah, “It could also refer to increase 
with regard to replication of likenesses, for it is impossible for faith 
to remain except by that means, since it is an accident, and acci- 
dents do not last two moments. So the perpetuity of faith occurs 
by the replication ofits like” (8gv. [BT]). 

17 The Ash‘ari scholar Imam al-S$awi states that what is meant by 
“acceptance” of divine rulings is to not reject them, whether or 
not one implements them, and thus underscores the Sunni doc- 
trine that failure to perform works does not negate a person's 
Islam. He also clarifies the divine rulings that one must accept to 
bea Muslim as “all that the Prophet #& brought and that [in terms 
of historical transmission] is necessarily known of the religion” 
(Sharh al-Sawz ‘ald jawharat al-tawhid, 136). 

Also, the Sunni doctrine of the inseparability of faith and sub- 
mission entails that every believer is a Muslim and that every 
ra : believer. According to Imam al-Farhari and Imam 
Fm eat is meant is thatthe two designations (being abe 
each of two teh: 4 Muslim) are always one and the same, from 

Pectives: (r) as a legal ruling in this life, from the 


14 Imam 
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perspective of fellow Muslims, and (2) as a divine judgment in the 
hereafter, from the perspective of God’s knowledge. So while it 
jg true that a person might in this life feign to be a Muslim while 
actually rejecting Islam in his or her heart, the rulings of faith 
(being a believer) and of submission (being a Muslim) would still 
be inseparable from each of the above two perspectives, since (x) 
in this life, the legal ruling of such a person would be both “be- 
liever” and “Muslim,” because fellow Muslims would not know 
ofthe person's hypocrisy of belief, and (2) in the hereafter, such a 
person would lack both designations when being judged by God, 
the exalted, because the individual in this life had actually lacked 
both faith and submission. See al-Sawi, Sharh al-Sawi ‘ala jawharat 
al-tawhid, 131, 136; al-Bajiri, Tuhfat al-murid, 120-23; al-Farhari, 
Al-Nibras, 263. 

18 This tenet represents a foundational principle of Sunni herme- 
neutics: the default reading of scripture is literal, thereby safe- 
guarding the religion from the heresy of esoterist reductionism. 
A figurative interpretation is resorted to only if the literal mean- 
ing results in logical impossibility (for example, contradiction), 
which must be proven with certainty by apodeictic demonstra- 
tion (burhan), or if the literal reading contradicts what is defin- 
itively established from other verses of scripture. In that case, 
scholars are compelled to interpret the text figuratively, thereby 
preserving the religion from rational impossibility. 

The former deviation (esoterist reductionism) interprets away 
the sacred law, such as, for example, claiming that the ritual 
prayer and washing mean only love and devotion in the heart, 
while the latter deviation (literalism despite logical impossibility) 
results in the heresy of anthropomorphism and likening God, the 
exalted, to His creation. As Imam Najm al-Din Abii Hafs al-Na- 
safi states in his creed, “Scripture is to be interpreted literally. 
Departure therefrom to meanings claimed by the esoterists, who 
are outright heretics [of unbelief] (malahidah), is heresy [of unbe- 
lief] (ilhad)” (al-Taftazani, Sharh al-‘aqa’id al-Nasafiyyah, 381-82), 
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-Taftazani comments, “ [Heresy,] meanin Bide. 

and a joining and eek te disb eliet 

i i in that which is necegsay; 

it entails denying the Prophet #& in i atl 

Saal the religion” (382), such as the five pillars of Islam ang 
the well-known enormities prohibited in the religion, 

i theologians, the default litera} ip. 


However, according to Sunni 
rotation of the Qur’an and sunnah does not preclude the ya. 


usion (isharah)—that is, intuitions that dawn 
g scripture and thatserye 


to which Imam al 
parture from Islam, 


terp 
lidity of spiritual all ; : 
upon the heart of the mystic while readin s 
only to supplement outward exegesis (tafsir), without negating or 
replacing it. In fact, allusion is understood to proceed from the 
pinnacle of understanding, or in the words of al-Taftazani, “from 
the perfection of faith and pure gnosis,” to aid believers in draw- 
ing nearer to the divine. For example, the verse in which God, the 
exalted, commands Prophet Moses # to “remove your two san- 
dals” (20:12) (before entering the divine presence) is interpreted 
literally in outward exegesis, for God ordered him to literally take 
off his sandals. Yet in addition to that, by way of allusion, spiritu- 
al masters derive a lesson for their disciples to “remove the two 
sandals of this world and the next” so as to be detached from all be- 
sides God, the exalted, even from the rewards of the afterlife, be- 
cause true love is reserved for God alone. See al-Taftazani, Sharh 
al-‘aqa’id al-Nasafiyyah, 381-82; al-Farhari, Al-Nibrds, 338. See also, 
for example, Ahmad b. ‘Ajibah, Al-Bahr al-madid fi tafsir al-Qur’an 
al-Majid, ed. Ahmad ‘Abd Allah al-Qurashi Raslan, 6 vols., 2nd 
ed. (Cairo: n.p., 1999), a unique Qur’anic exegesis that provides 
both outward exegesis and allusion. 


This hadith is related by Abi Dawid in his Sunan, and its word- 
ing is “After having finished burying the deceased, the Prophet # 
would stand at the gravesite and say, ‘Seek forgiveness for your 
brother and ask that he be made steadfast, for indeed he is right 
now being questioned’"—that is, by the two angels Munkar and 
Nakir. Imam al-Munawi says its chain of narration is well-authen- 
ticated (hasan). See al-Munawi, Al-Taysir, 2:254. 
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pis hadith is related by al-Daraqutni in his Sunan. Imam 
ae) Munawi says its chain of narration is acceptable (wasat). See 


al- Munawi, Al-Taystr, 1:457+ 
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APPENDIX A 


The Kalam Cosmological Argument 


THE ARGUMENT FOR the existence of God presented in most 
texts of classical Islamic theology, including Al-Bidayah, is called 
the kalam cosmological argument (KCA). It is an apodeictic proof 
(or demonstration, Ar. burhdn), meaning both that its premises 
are certain, not merely probable or likely, and that its syllogistic 
form is valid. Hence, the conclusion follows necessarily from the 
premises and is also certain, 

Its minor premise is the universe had a beginning. Its major prem- 
ise is everything that has a beginning necessarily has an efficient cause. Its 
conclusion is therefore the universe necessarily has an efficient cause. 
Moreover, the efficient cause of the universe cannot itself be tem- 
poral, as based on the above major premise, it too then would 
need an efficient cause, leading to either circular reasoning or 
an infinite regress of causes, both of which are logically absurd. 
Based on this reductio ad absurdum, the final conclusion is the 
universe necessarily has an efficient cause that is eternal, or that transcends 
space and time. There also exist implications of this argument that 
result in the affirmation of certain necessary attributes of this 
eternal efficient cause—such as life, knowledge, will, and pow- 
er—in light of which it is proven that the eternal entity is in fact 
the personal creator of the heavens and earth affirmed by Islamic 
scripture. 
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: ents have been used in varioys 

Other cosmologica’ th here. While the KCA demonstrate, 
ditions but are not a ex nihilo [and its sustaining groung 2 
a creator of the pit cosmological argument (TCA) demonstrate, 
being], the ae ound of being; it affirms the current exj.. 
only its sustaining a ent beings and proceeds to a metaphys. 
ae = See bel the basis for the current existence o¢ 
cnt pica beings. The argument is based Specifically 
on the rejection of an infinite regress of eel non essentially 
ordered causes, The Leibnizian cosmologic argument (LCA) 
demonstrates a sufficient reason something exists rather than 
nothing. It begins with the question Why is there something 
rather than nothing?” and proceeds to the truth of a logically 
necessary proposition, “God exists,” based on the principle of 
sufficient reason (PSR). Of the three cosmological arguments, it 
is uniquely the kalam version that. seeks. to prove the temporal 
finitude of the universe, as the other two allow for an eternal uni- 
verse in proving the existence of God. 

In addition, the simplicity of the KCA’s premises and conclu- 
sion should not lead one to assume this argument is insufficient 
in accounting for the complexity of issues raised in theistic/ 
atheistic arguments or in cosmology in general. A true and val- 
id argument may have simple, straightforward premises even if 
its proponent must deal with involved issues in defending those 
premises. And once those premises are demonstrated as certain, 
it follows that subsequent rejection or doubt concerning them 
does not alone render them probabilistic. Rather, their certainty 
would have to be disproven. 

This essay begins with the minor premise, followed by 
the major premise and conclusion. Each discussion is inter- 
spersed with common objections and rejoinders to those ob- 
Jections, some classical but many contemporary, at least in 
form. Several key considerations for the minor premise, as well 
as a few for the major premise and conclusion, are taken from 
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ther from contemporary sources or the classical kalam tradition. 
The conclusion establishes not only the existence of God but also 
His attributes, which are logically necessary for creation to exist 
and all of which comprise the metaphys 
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Minor Premise: The Universe Had a Beginning 


The minor premise is the key to the entire argument. Its basis, 
as presented in much of the classical kalam literature, is the tem- 
porality that is ubiquitous in the cosmos. (Temporality means the 
occurrence of something, or its existence subsequent to its non- 
existence, or its “coming into being.” Its opposite is atemporality, 
which denotes eternality or timelessness.) 

Using the Aristotelian ontological paradigm of substance and 
accident, Sunni theologians demonstrate that every component 
of the universe? either changes or can logically change, indicat- 
ing its temporality, since “change” signifies the ending of one 
state and the occurrence of a new state; if every component of 
the universe is temporal, then the entire universe is temporal. It 
is important to note that this line of reasoning does not commit 
the fallacy of composition. While a quality’s pertaining to each 
part of a whole does not necessarily entail that quality's applying 
to the whole itself, it nevertheless sometimes does entail that. So 
for example, if every brick in a wall weighs five pounds, the entire 
wall certainly does not weigh five pounds: that line of reasoning 
commits the fallacy of composition. But if every brick ina wall is 
red, the entire wall is certainly red: this line of reasoning 1s free 
of that fallacy. The former example is cumulative, while the latter 
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The Impossibility of the Existence of an Actual Infinity jn 
Reali : 

ae ‘oe scant argument, Craig hein nay Sere 
Cantorian set theory, which treats an a as r etermi- 
nate totality, pertains only to the mathematical realm o concepts 
and as such has no bearing on extra-mental temporal Cxtence, 
Actual infinities cannot exist in physical reality (despite the mis- 
leading adjective “actual”), as demonstrated by the contradic- 
tions entailed otherwise, even though the idea of an actual in- 
finity may remain useful for conceptual mathematical systems, 
For example, further addition to an actual infinity is logically im- 
possible; in real time or space, though, any number of things or 
events, however large, can validly be added to? 

Another paradox of set theory untenable in the real world is 
the equivalence of a whole to its part: it is self-evident (a first 
principle) that in objective reality, a whole is always greater than 
its part. In the Cantorian realm of actual infinities, however, an 
infinite set of all integers (1, 2, 3, ...) is shown by one-to-one cor- 
respondence to be equivalent to an infinite set of even integers 
(2; 4, 6, ...). Applied to the real world, then, the position of a be- 
ginningless universe would entail no difference between (1) past 
infinity until the present moment (the whole) and (2) past infin- 
ity until an event a thousand years ago (its part), which is clearly 
absurd. (In the classical kalam literature, this reductio ad absur- 
dum argument is termed burhan al-tatbiq,® or the “demonstration 
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by way of one-to-one correspondence.” Yet as Craig points out, 
even in the conceptual world of Cantorian infinities, the validity 
of one-to-one correspondence is never proven to be valid but is 
merely accepted by convention. The key point here is that even if 
the application of one-to-one correspondence to actual infinities 
js posited as valid conceptually, such as in set theory, it is without 
doubt untenable ontologically. That is, clear absurdities are en- 
tailed in the notion that actual infinities can obtain in real space- 
time, as shown by the principle of one-to-one correspondence, 
which therefore as a principle remains valid ontologically only 
for finite magnitudes and sets, 

Indeed, several mathematicians acknowledge that modern set 
theory is only an abstract model of discourse, divorced from any 
implications in the physical universe. Bernard Bolzano (d. 1848), 
for example, an early pioneer of modern set theory, admits that 
actual infinite sets exist only in the “realm of things which do 
not claim actuality, and do not even claim possibility.”® Moreover, 
several antinomies were identified that over time made set theo- 
ry less and less tenable, 

Specifically, Ernst Zermelo (d. 1953) and Bertrand Russell® 
(d. 1970) discovered contradictions in set theory that caused 
its abandonment by even former proponents, such as Richard 
Dedekind (d.1916) and Gottlob Frege” (d. 1925). And David 
Hilbert’s (d. 1943) analysis of set theory illustrates that the exis- 
tence of an actual infinity in real time and space would not only 
entail numerous paradoxes but would in fact undermine the very 
axioms of finite numbers and hence mathematical reasoning in 
general. Such being the case, Hilbert concludes that actual in- 
finities are not only logically absurd but, indeed, mathematically 
inadmissible in temporal reality 

Here, it is critical to underscore the difference between an ac- 
tual infinity and a potential infinity: while an actual infinity in 
any aggregative structure entails logical absurdity (namely, con- 
*radiction), therefore precluding the possibility that the universe 
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had no beginning, a potential infinity is possible and exists } 
way of conceptual (but not actual) division ofany quantity or mea. 
sure, or by way of potential addition to any quantity or measure, 
Confusing the two types of infinity is the most prevalent fallacy 

o object to the minor premise ofthe KCA, 


committed by those wh remise of 
Richard Swinburne, for example, asserts that if an infinite num- 

a 
ber of actualized past events cannot occur, then “in that case al] 


the members of the infinite series of periods of unequal length, 
of 1/2 hour, 1/4 hour, 1/8 hour, etc., which have already occurred 
in the past hour, are also now actual, which by Craig’s [prem- 
ise] (2) [‘an actually infinite number of things cannot exist’) is 
not possible. So either [premise] (2) is false, or [premise] (1) [‘a 
beginningless series of events in time cannot exist’] does not fol- 
low.” Here, Swinburne has mistaken the potential infinite divis- 
ibility of the past hour to be an actual infinity. 

In similar fashion, Quentin Smith attempts several rebuttals of 
the KCA’s minor premise, falling into the same error of confus- 
ing the two types of infinity. For example, he asserts that the set 
(... -4, -3) -2, -1, 0), with the zero representing the present event 
and the negative numbers representing past events, proves the 
possibility of an infinite past of events. Yet such a set only rep- 
resents a potential infinity, since we mentally count negative in- 
tegers backwards, and can do so potentially without end, while in 
reality, however far we reach, the entire set would always remain 
finite. This of course is the exact opposite of how events in past 
time actually occur—namely, toward the future (represented in 
the set as moving from more negative to less negative), So a mere 
conventional switch of direction, along with the negation ofinte- 
gers in a mathematical set, fails to demonstrate the logical possi- 
bility of an actual infinitude of past events. 

Indeed, an infinite regress of events in time is an actual in- 
finite, not a potential one. Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas” 
(d. 1274) (and most Thomists) also erred on this point, deem- 
ing a past infinity to be a potential infinity, and thus logically 
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ossible, their reasoning being that past events do not exist si- 
multaneously. Because past events are sequential, they contend- 
ed that no actual infinity is ever in existence at any one moment 
if the world had no beginning. Craig retorts, “But surely this 
analysis is inadequate. The fact that the events do not exist si- 
multaneously is wholly irrelevant to the issue at hand; the fact 
remains that since past events, as determinate parts of reality, are 
definite and distinct and can be numbered, they can be conceptually 
collected into a totality [italics added]. Therefore, if the temporal 
sequence of events is infinite, the set of all past events will be an 
actual infinite.”* This clearly differs from future events, which 
are not yet in existence and hence constitute a potential infinity. 
However far in the future events occur, the totality of time will 
always be finite, yet more can be added. Past events, however, 
have the quality of actuality that future events lack, and because 
of that, the contradictions of an actual infinity would apply if the 
universe were deemed beginningless. Indeed, this distinction ex- 
plains how the KCA does not contradict the creedal tenet that 
paradise and hell are everlasting: time therein is always finite, yet 
according to theists, God, the exalted, will simply continue to 
re-create the two abodes and their inhabitants and experiences, 
without end.? 


The Impossibility of Formation of an Actual Infinity by Succes- 
sive Addition 

Craig’s second philosophical argument is based on the impossi- 
bility of forming an actual infinity by successive addition. This is 
epistemically separate from the first argument since it is justifi- 
able to accept it ifone rejects the first argument (although not vice 
versa). That is, even ifan actual infinity in a changeable (meaning 
subject to change and thus temporal) universe were metaphys- 
ically possible, it could not be formed by successive addition 
of discrete, separate entities. But the events of the world are in 
fact discrete, separate entities, and the past sequence of events 
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necessarily have been finite.” The argumen, 


d events must 
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is essentially based 
reach infinity, because however far one counts, one could a} 


add more. Conceptually, a series, or collection, would be deeme d 
“infinite” not because its last member is the “infinitieth” number 
but because it lacks a last member, Yet the present moment or event 
is the last member of the series of past moments/events.” 

This argument was classically termed “the impossibility Of tra- 
versing the infinite,” put forth by the Christian theologian John 
Philoponus (d. 580), the Arab philosopher Abii Yasuf al-King 
(d. 256/870), the Jewish theologian Saadia ben Joseph (d. 942), 
and most Muslim scholars of kalam.” It is noteworthy that 
Saadia’s version, reflecting the influence of kalam on his philoso- 
phy, argues against an infinite regress of past time itself, not just 
of past events in time. This coincides with the Sunni position that 
time is not an absolute continuum that predates the universe, 
such as in a Newtonian model, but that like space, time is creat- 
ed and finite. So the beginning of the universe is held to be the 
beginning of time itself.3 Many philosophers, including Aristotle 
and Avicenna (Ibn Sina), argued that a first instant of time is im- 
possible since any instant of time presupposes a prior instant. 
Aristotle states in Physics: 


Now since time cannot exist and is unthinkable apart from the mo- 
ment, and the moment is a kind of middle-point, uniting as it does 
in itself both a beginning and an end, a beginning of future time and 
an end of past time, it follows that there must always be time: for the 
extremity of the last period of time that we take must be found in 
Some moment, since time contains no point of contact for us except 
the moment. Therefore, since the moment is both a beginning and 
an end, there must always be time on both sides of it." 


Avicenna’s argument is similar to Aristotle’s, except that it is 
based on his unique modal analysis of time, which he identifies 
as a possibility associated with motion.* 
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However, this view of time is based on a Newtonian model of 
absolute time, as independent of space; even in such a model, 
the universe as space would certainly have a beginning (since a 
temporal series of events cannot be an actual infinity). Yet on 
q relational view of time (explained below), no absurdity is en- 
tailed in a first instant. (Incidentally, Einstein’s (d. 1955) special 
and general theories of relativity have confirmed time as rela- 
tional to space rather than absolute, in that the two are linked 
together as space-time.**) Indeed, the reasoning of Aristotle and 
Avicenna merely begs the question by asserting that “before cre- 
ation” must imply a temporal prior state. However, the argument 
for “creation ex nihilo” simply asserts that what was before the 
cosmos was an ontological prior state of its nonbeing—while duly 
noting the metaphorical usage of the term prior in this context— 
not a temporal prior state that necessitates the existence of time. 
Creation ex nihilo asserts that, like space, time itself begins with 
the world’s inception. 

As theist Stuart Hackett (d, 2012) states, “Time is merely a re- 
lation among objects that are apprehended in an order of succes- 
sion or that objectively exist in such an order.... [This fact] voids 
the objection that the beginning of the world implies an anteced- 
ent void time: for time, as such a relation of succession among 
experiences or objective processes, has no existence whatever 
apart from these experiences or processes themselves.” Craig 
comments, “There does not appear to be, therefore, any absurdi- 
ty in the notion of a beginning of time. The idea of a ‘time before 
time’ is a mental construction only, a product of the imagination. 
In reality there seems to be no impossibility in having time arise 
concomitantly with the universe ex nihilo.”” (See below for fur- 
ther discussion on the finitude of ontological time.) Even David 
Hume (d, 1776), the father of modern skepticism, admitted the 
impossibility of past infinite time, saying (in the midst of his 
skeptical discourses), “An infinite number of real parts of time, 
passing in succession, and exhausted one after another, appears 
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surdity entailed in the completion ofa ‘super ; 'y Purported 
“infinity machines,” which is the completion of an infinitieth” 
task, This of course is metaphysically impossible since an actu- 
al infinity cannot be formed by successive addition of distinct 
events (for no matter how many events the imaginary machine 
completes, that number could always be added to). 

With respect to Zeno’s paradoxes of motion, Aristotle States 
in Physics, “The first asserts the nonexistence of motion on the 
ground that that which is in locomotion must arrive at the half- 
way stage before it arrives at the goal.” This paradox is called 
“Dichotomy” since it is based on repeated division into two, 
The second paradox is called “Achilles and the Tortoise,” as 
Aristotle notes, “The second is the so-called Achilles, and it 
amounts to this, that in a race the quickest runner can never 
overtake the slowest, since the pursuer must first reach the point 
whence the pursued started, so that the slower must always hold 
a lead,” 

Yet Zeno’s paradoxes of Achilles and the Dichotomy are not 
paradoxes at all, because a finite distance does not actually con- 
tain an infinite number of physical points, so Achilles does not 
have to complete an actually infinite number of tasks. Finite dis- 
tances have only potential infinities, by way of unending concep- 
tual division. Aristotle himself noted this essential difference in 
his response to Zeno’s paradoxes. Again, one notes the prevalent 
fallacy of confusing the two types of infinity. 

In his first antinomy of pure reason, Kant states, “The world 
has a beginning in time, and is also limited as regards space.” 
He continues in his proof, “If we assume that the world has no 
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peginning in time, then up to every given moment an eternity 
has elapsed, and there has passed away In the world an infinite 
geries of successive states of things. Now the infinity of a series 
consists in the fact that it can never be completed through suc- 
cessive synthesis. It thus follows that it is impossible for an in- 
finite world-series to have passed away, and that a beginning of 
the world is therefore a necessary condition of the world’s exis- 
tence.” He later comments in his observation on the thesis, “The 
true transcendental concept of infinitude is this, that the succes- 
sive synthesis of units required for the enumeration ofa quantum 
can never be completed. Hence it follows with complete certainty that 
an eternity of actual successive states leading up to a given (the present) 
moment cannot have elapsed, and that the world must therefore have a be- 
ginning” (italics added). 

Kant also asserts the critical distinction between potential in- 
finity and actual infinity, in the context of the difference between 
future infinity (which is potentially infinite) and past infinity 
(which entails an actual infinity and is therefore absurd), stating, 
“Since the future is not the condition of our attaining to the pres- 
ent, it is a matter of entire indifference, in our comprehension of 
the latter, how we may think of future time, whether as coming to 
an end or as flowing on to infinity.”* 

Again, those who object to the thesis of Kant’s first antinomy 
commit the same fallacy of confusing the two types of infinity. 
Bertrand Russell, for example, argues that if the future can be 
infinite, then so can the past, despite the actuality of the past and 
the mere potentiality of the future.3? Russell also errs in consid- 
ering insufficient time to be the basis of the impossibility of com- 
pleting an actual infinity by successive addition: “In the second 
place, when Kant says that an infinite series can ‘never’ be com- 
pleted by successive synthesis, all that he has even conceivably 
a right to say is that it cannot be completed in a finite time.” Yet 
traversing an actual infinity is impossible irrespective of available 
time. As Craig notes, “The impossibility of such a traversal has 
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The Finitude of Ontological Time 
In his book New Proofs for the Existence of God, contemporary the- 
ist Robert Spitzer (d. 2015) devotes a chapter to proving the ne- 
cessity of a creator of past time and presents a formal argument 
against the actual infinity of past time (and not just past events in 
time) in any changeable universe. Central to his argument is his 
definition of time—which appears to correspond to the kalam 
view of time as relational to space, and which this section aims to 
explore—namely, “an aggregating succession of non-contempo- 
raneous distension intrinsic to changeable reality which limits a 
conditioned reality’s existence.” a 
Spitzer begins by identifying the analytical contradiction en- 
tailed in the affirmation of “infinite past time,” given that the 
very notion of infinity connotes the “unachievable” or “unac- 
tualizable.” Past time and its traversal, though, connote “being 
achieved” or “being actualized.” And past time necessarily con- 
notes achievement or actualization, since otherwise it would be 
analytically undifferentiated from present time (which connotes 
“being achieved now”) and future time (which connotes “not 
achieved”). The necessity of such differentiation can be demon- 
strated by the contradictions that would otherwise ensue, such as 
with the death of an animal, whose state changes from “alive” in 
past time to “not alive” in future time; were past time not differ- 
entiated from present and future times, then the animal could be 
affirmed as both living and not living, which is patently absurd. 
Thus, the notion of “infinite past time” would entail the 
“achievement of the unachievable” or “actualization of the unac- 
tualizable,” which are metaphysical absurdities and hence ratio- 
nally inadmissible. This holds true even if one imagines a point 
on a line representing “now,” with the line extending backwards 
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forever,” since that mental picture (r) contains only a represen- 
tation OF symbol for infinity (the extended line), not an actual 
infinity, and (2) no mental image can surmount a self-evident 
contradiction. This identification of the analytical contradiction 
entailed in the notion of “infinite past time” applies a fortiori to 
the notion of “a universe without beginning,” or “a universe with 
infinite past events.” It is the strongest argument for the prem- 
ise that any changeable universe necessarily has a beginning, and 
alone is sufficient in rebutting the premise that Cantorian actual 
infinities are applicable to our universe, 

Spitzer then proceeds to give synthetic significance to the 
analytical contradiction by demonstrating how no possible/ 
changeable universe could have infinite past time apply to it. 
Such a demonstration presumes a sound conception of time it- 
self, which is his point of departure, Aristotle and many medieval 
philosophers defined time as a “measure of motion,”3” and such 
a conception of time (whether as an objective measurability or a 
subjectively imposed measurement by an observer) led to ambi- 
guities regarding the ontological status of time. Therefore, the 
proofs for the creation of past time (meaning the first moment 
of time) appeared to them disputable (although, as noted above, 
even on such a definition of time, time could have an inception, 
given that the notion of “prior to its inception” denotes not a pri- 
or temporal state but a prior ontological state). 

Yet recent discoveries in science, demonstrating the effects 
predicted by Einstein’s general theory of relativity, have shown 
time to be a something that can have an effect on various forms of 
energy and motion, which in turn can affect the measurement 
of time.* Such empirical findings have led many philosophers to 
deem time as not a mere measure but ontologically real, just as 
space is ontologically real. The ontological reality of space is in- 
ferred from the phenomenon of motion that occurs through it. 
Space allows for motion from one location to another, and such 
motion presupposes both a distinctness of the two locations and 
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-y between them that allows for that motion. Space therefore 
aunity Fcontinuity (even if it is atomistic in its fundamenta) 
SS cate due to which space also has dimensionality, con. 
nectivity, and orientability—all of which are impossible for wha 
i ically “nothing.” ; 
is ccqmtid contemporaneous manifold, insofar as its elements 
exist at the same time. Time Is 4 non-contemporaneous manj. 
fold, in that it is divided into before and after. This division jg 

so that contradictory states of the same 


metaphysically necessary . 
entity are not coincident. For example, the death of an animal 
entails a nonspatial transition of existential states, and its prior 


state of “alive” cannot be coincident with its subsequent State of 
“dead.” Changeability therefore necessitates existential non-co- 
incidence,® or time. Yet the very transition of existential states 
of the same entity entails a unity or continuum of time that is 
non-spatial. Since this manifold of existential non-coincidence 
cannot be spatial or extensive, it must be non-extensive, or as 
Spitzer terms it, “distensive.” Thus, time is “a non-contempora- 
neous distensive manifold intrinsic to changeable reality.” 

Moreover, because the existence of any possible event neces- 
sarily presupposes a cause (see the major premise of the KCA 
below), or the fulfillment of conditions, the existence of every 
possible reality is ultimately the result of its cause (or fulfillment 
of its conditions). And since such a reality can possibly cease to 
exist, its cause/conditions are not fulfilled absolutely, thereby ne- 
cessitating a limiting condition intrinsic to it. Spitzer suggests that 
time itself is this “intrinsic, limiting condition of a conditioned 
reality’s existence.” 

Finally, it is intuitively known that time has directionality, from 
past into future. Yet time itself cannot be a motion, since any mo- 
tion presupposes a temporal component, which too would be a 
motion, leading to an infinite regress of temporal components. 
So time is neither spatial nor a motion, yet it has a clear direc- 
tionality of succession. From the perspective of the temporal 
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the latter entailing their continuity in existence ae or change, 
in existence must transpire in the same nis , his continuity 
nections) that prevents the contradj riot enue, oe sues of con- 
ter (such as when an animal dies), Hence oe & efore and af- 
both existential non-coincidence and canting Is the nexus of 
These considerations culminate in the SY Sak ell existence, 
tion of time articulated by Spitzer: “an aggregati ch defini 
: eae he gating succession of 

non-contemporaneous distension intrinsic to changeable reali 
which limits a conditioned reality’s existence.” “ot 

While omegs.an aggregating Succession is not the measure of 
motion, it must definitely be measurable, given that it cannot be 
an aggregate of dimensionless points of zero magnitude. This is 
because a point of zero magnitude could not divide contradictory 
states of the same entity (e.g., an animal alive in one moment 
and dead in the next) and because the accumulation of zero-mag- 
nitude points, no matter how many, is still zero magnitude. As 
mentioned earlier, one type of potential infinity is the contin- 
uous division of any quantity or measure, which conceptually 
could go on forever. However, based on the above reasoning, any 
actual division of time must end at a smallest possible unit that 
is greater than zero magnitude and thus is finite and measurable. 
And based on the same reasoning, space also must be actually 
composed of indivisible units, each greater than zero magnitude 
and thus finite and measurable. Indeed, as Spitzer notes, any 
possible (changeable) universe must necessarily be made up ofa 
finitely small minimum interval of time and a finitely small mini- 
mum interval of space. This corresponds with the classical Sunni 
position on space and time—namely, that each is composed of 
indivisible units of finite magnitude. Like space, time comprises 
instants that are real entities of actual magnitude. ; 

As such, any changeable universe—change signifying it com- 
prises time and space—must necessarily be an aggregative 
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tructure (of finite minimum intervals of time and space), and ax 

diseugsed earlier, based on the contradictions of set theory foung 

. * b 

by Hilbert and others, actual infinities cannot be applied to any 

3s egative structure. Therefore, past time of any changeable 

chen (and not merely the past events of that universe) must be 
finite. 


Major Premise: Everything That Has a Beginning Necessarily 
Has an Efficient Cause 

The major premise of the KCA affirms causality, or the caus- 
al principle, as a universal and necessary reality of any Possible 
(changeable/contingent/temporal) universe, Muslim scholastics 
considered this principle self-evident” and hence without need 
of demonstration: it is known a priori that every occurrence, or 
temporal event (hadith), has an efficient cause (muhdith). An ef- 
ficient cause is of course extrinsic to its effect. The KCA causal 
principle applies not only to the notion of the existence of some- 
thing possible/temporal (or inception of something nonexistent) 
but also to the notion of the change of an already existent thing.* 

Moreover, the principle is not derived by induction® and thus 
does not commit the fallacy of composition. KCA proponents do 
not affirm the major premise as a result of empirically observing 
that every occurrence in the world has a cause, and hence their 
reasoning is not from parts (“events in the universe are caused”) 
to the whole (“therefore, the universe itself is caused”), Rather, it 
is a metaphysical first principle that is known a priori: the notion 
ofan “uncaused event” is axiomatically false, 

The major premise is also not a case of “begging the ques- 
tion,” the fallacy of the conclusion (“the universe necessarily has 
an efficient cause”) being included in the premise (“everything 
that has a beginning necessarily has an efficient cause”), The ev- 
idence of the major premise is not dependent on the conclusion, 
for it is a metaphysical axiom intuitively known to man, irrespec- 
tive of one’s position on whether the universe had a beginning or 
not. Of note, later kalam scholars expressed the causal principle 
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fom the perspective of modal ontology—that is, for any possi- 
ble entity (mumkin) to exist (possible meaning that, conceptually, 
its existence and its nonexistence are metaphysically equivalent, 
qualitatively identical, and mutually exclusive), it must necessar- 
ily have an efficient cause (mu aththir). For any possible entity or 
roperty, its essence (what it is) alone cannot account for its ex- 
istence (that it is) since it just as well could be nonexistent. Thus, 
something besides it must cause its existence. This modal formu- 
Jation of course subsumes the formulation of temporality, since 
every temporal event is undoubtedly possible (in that it is nei- 
ther metaphysically necessary nor impossible). Moreover, as kalam 
scholastics emphasize, because of the conceptual equivalence of 
existence and nonexistence for any possible entity, the actuality 
ofits existence logically requires that its efficient cause have the 
attribute of will. The principle of causation, then, includes the 
principle of determination (takhsis), whereby notions of a “me- 
chanical cause” or “set of necessary and sufficient conditions” 
are obviated. The attribute of will indicates the real agency of a 
living creator. (This point will be elaborated later in light of what 
has been called “Hume’s stopper” to cosmological arguments, 
as well as Kant’s antithesis in his first antinomy of pure reason.) 
Commenting on the self-evident nature of the causal princi- 
ple, Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani states in his masterful Sharh al-ma- 
qasid, “Absolute and universal necessity has given its verdict upon 
the need of every possible existent for an extrinsic efficient cause, 
as well as the impossibility of preponderance of one ofits two on- 
tological states without a giver of preponderance. Moreover, the 
ambiguity [some find] in this principle, which is only due to the 
difficulty [they have] in its conception, does not detract [from 
the necessity of this principle].”*4 The inability of a given analyst 
to arrive at certainty about the causal principle, however intel- 
ligent the individual may be, does not in any way detract from 
its self-evident nature. A philosopher who fails to understand 
a necessarily true principle might imagine it to be false, but it 
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" ‘ciple might in fact be false, 

does not follow from this merce cacevidents or its self-ey- 
A self-evident truth can beo tin either case, its truthfulness is 
idence might be gaa 
equally undeniable. ; sal principle, several objec- 

Despite the sei-evidence OFS set seis debabe with the 
tions to its necessity ae? d. 1994), Bertrand Russell famously 
theist Frederick Copleston (d.1994)) = oid ut gh 

‘on of “brute facticity” when he sald, 1s ould 
appealed to the notion © 'g all.”45 The contempo- 
iverse is just there, and that’s all. weg ss 
ony seccghese ei (d. 2020) echoes the sentiment: 
rary philosopher Roger Serle be an explanation of 
“Why should we suppose that there must anak at ‘i 
everything? Why cannot we simply accept ne e contin- 
gency of the world and all that is contained in it? Yet such an 
appeal merely avoids the issue and indeed rejects what Is intuitive 
to all. As John Locke (d. 1704) said, “[M]an knows by an intuitive 
certainty that bare nothing can no more produce any real being, 
than it can be equal to two right angles.”* 

Elsewhere Russell argued that physics has proven thatcausation 
is erroneous, given that its equations do not invoke causes but 
only relations of function, and the formulaic bidirectionality 
of equations negates the asymmetry of causation (namely, that 
causes produce effects, and not vice versa).* While there are 
many rebuttals to this line of reasoning, the most forceful is that 
physics does not provide an exhaustive representation of reality, 
Itarticulates only those aspects of reality that can be expressed by 
mathematics. After all, an equation is only an abstraction, noth- 
ing more. That which it explains has aspects that are not captured 
by the equation, including change, which philosophically and by 
necessity entails an agent of that change. 

This response is also applicable to the objections of those 
who invoke discoveries in quantum mechanics as evidence of 
SA are such as quantum indeterminism, or the 

g that particles randomly go into and out of existence in 


a quantum vacuum. Like physics, quantum mechanics gives 
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only a part ial view of reality in its mathematical 
Mathematical abstractions or cal de 


Scriptions, 
quantum discoyerie 


something of the physics of reality, yet are <i S bespeak 
itremains metaphysically self. yetare silent on metaphysics, 


evident that an 
c 
sity, presupposes a cause, 4s y change, 


As the contemporary physicist Ste 
sponse to this “quantum indetermini 


by neces- 


phen M. Barr states in re- 
sm objection”: 
However, this objection is not a cogent one. All 


ai , that is really bei 
ssid is that the laws of physics and the Past state of the meeerae 
not by themselves determine every event that z 


ce : will happen in the fu- 
ture. That is like saying that events in act I of Hanilet and the rules that 


govern the writing of plays do not by themselves exactly determine 
what happens in act II of Hamlet. Nevertheless, it would be foolish 
to argue on that basis that the particular words of Hamlet, or the play 
Hamlet as a whole, are uncaused, or that Hamlet needs no author, or 
that Shakespeare did not exist. To put it another way, all that quan- 
tum theory says (according to this interpretation of it) is that certain 
events do not have a completely determinative physical cause, That 
does not imply that these events have no cause whatsoever, That 
would only follow ifone had already assumed that materialism is true 
and that all causes have to be physical causes. 


(Also, even among scientists, the notion ofsubatomic “uncaused” 
events is based on a certain interpretation of those events, the 
so-called Copenhagen interpretation, as Barr noted with his 
statement “according to this interpretation of it.” Yet several al- 
ternative interpretations exist, such as the pilot wave theory of 
David Bohm (d. 1992), which is a causal interpretation.*) 
Additionally, the quantum particles that seemingly enter and 
leave existence physically uncaused fail to validate the notion 
of “something coming from nothing” for the obvious reason 
that a quantum vacuum is not “nothing” as used in philosophy. 
Rather, it is philosophically “something, with properties”: a field 
with a very low energy level. Physicist David Albert explains, 
“Relativistic-quantum-field-theoretical vacuum states—no less 
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than giraffes or refrigerators or solar systems—are particy,, 
arrangements of elementary physical stuff... The fact that Particles 
can pop into and out of existence, over time, as those fields re. 
arrange themselves, is not a whit more mysterious than the fact 
that fists pop in and out of existence, over time, as my fingers re. 
arrange themselves.” Certainly, quantum particle behavior fj), 
to disprove the metaphysical maxim that every event Necessarily 


has an efficient cause. 


Hume on Causation 
Arguably the most famous objection to causality is that of Dayig 


Hume, who argued that its necessity is neither intuitive nor de. 
monstrable. In doing so, he relied on his imaginative faculty to 
conceive of the idea of an object as nonexistent in one moment 
and then the idea of it as existent in the next moment, without 
being grounded in the idea of any causal principle. Since Hume 
saw all these ideas as being distinct and separable, he concluded 
that the occurrence of a temporal thing without any cause is log- 
ically possible, and that the necessity of causality is itself impos- 
sible to demonstrate. As Hume states: 
But here is an argument, which proves at once, that the foregoing 
proposition is neither intuitively nor demonstrably certain. We can 
never demonstrate the necessity of a cause to every new existence, or 
new modification of existence, without shewing at the same time the 
impossibility there is, that any thing can ever begin to exist without 
some productive principle; and where the latter proposition cannot 
be prov'd, we must despair of ever being able to prove the former. 
Now that the latter proposition is utterly incapable of a demonstra- 
tive proof, we may satisfy ourselves by considering, that as all dis- 
tinct ideas are separable from each other, and as the ideas of cause 
and effect are evidently distinct, ‘twill be easy for us to conceive any 
object to be non-existent this moment, and existent the next, with- 
out conjoining to it the distinct idea of a cause or productive princi- 
ple. The separation, therefore, of the idea of a cause from that of a 
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peginning of existence, is pata possible for the imagination; and 
‘ot sequently the actual separation of these objects is so far possi- 
ble, that it implies no contradiction nor absurdity; and is therefore 
incapable of being refuted by any reasoning from mere ideas; without 
which ‘tis impossible to demonstrate the necessity of a cause. 


pefore responding to Hume's Position, it is important to high- 
light the difference between his skepticism of causality and Sunni 
occasionalism: while Hume questioned the very principle of cau- 
sality, Sunnis affirm the necessity of the causal principle yet reject 
the necessity of the perceived causes in the world, to which their 
effects are conventionally conjoined (i.e., secondary causation). 
That is to say, the mind can validly conceive of a secondary cause 
as distinct from its perceived effect (such as with fire and burning, 
or food and satiation), because that distinction entails no con- 
tradiction; thus, the separability of the two is logically possible. 
However, because the causal principle itself—that every tempo- 
ral event needs an extrinsic efficient cause—is a necessity, every 
effect must be attributed to some cause. The causal principle is not 
distinct and thus not separable from the occurrence of any effect, 
And specifically, based on the universal scope of God’s amnip- 
otence, Muslim scholastics ascribe all things, occurrences, and 
hence effects in the cosmos directly to divine activity as their “effi- 
cient cause” (and hence directly to Him as their creator), while 
apparent worldly causes are recognized as mere occasions of the 
divine fiat. Every occurrence is created directly by God and was 
known to Him and willed by Him in His beginningless eternality. 
As such, in the history of Western philosophical views on causal- 
ity, it is more the view of the philosopher Nicolas Malebranche* 
(d. 1715) (rather than the view of David Hume) that is reminiscent 
of Sunni occasionalism. 

As for the necessity of the causal principle itself, Muslim 
Scholastics would reassert that it is self-evident, and Hume’s 
imagining something coming into existence and labeling it “un- 
caused” in no way proves the possibility of an uncaused event. 
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Metaphysically speaking, “possibility” is ee ve Criterion 
of “being free from contradiction, knowle ge of w ich is either 
self-evident or deduced; mere human imagination, especiajjy 
when its contents are mislabeled, is not the criterion of possibjjj_ 
ty. AsG.E, M. Anscombe (d. 2001) states, But what am I to imag. 
ine if] imagine a rabbit coming into being without a cause? Well, 
I just imagine a rabbit coming into being. That this is the imagi.- 
nation of a rabbit coming into being without a cause is nothing 
but, as it were, the title of the picture. Indeed I can form an im- 
age and give my picture that title. But from my being about to do 
that, nothing whatever follows about what is possible to suppose 
‘without contradiction or absurdity’ as holding in reality.”ss 

Indeed, Hume’s imagining of something as “coming into exis- 
tence without a cause” could very well have been labeled as “hay- 
ing an unseen cause” or as “being imagined without its cause being 
imagined” or even as “being transported into his imagination after 
prior existence elsewhere.” Contemporary theist Edward Feser 
comments: 


Suppose the Humean tries to add something to the description so 
that it will show what Hume wants it to show. What could that addi- 
tion be? As Anscombe notes, it will have to include at the very least 
a way of distinguishing the rabbit's coming into being from its merely 
being transported (by teleportation, say), For if the scenario is not in 
the first place a case of coming into being, it cannot be a case of coming 
into being without a cause. But how can we distinguish the two apart 
from appeal to a generating cause as opposed to a transporting cause, as 
we do in ordinary circumstances? And if we need to bring in the idea 
of a generating cause in order to show that we are really dealing with 
a case of coming into being in the first place, then we have defeated the 
whole point of the exercise, which was to get rid of the idea of a cause. 
In short, Humean thought experiments seem to lead us away from 
the principle of causality only insofar as they are loosely described. 


The moment we start to make them more precise, they lead us back 
to the principle.s 
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jronically, Hume himself admitted that he personally qj 

deny the causal principle but only argued caine ite : y did not 
pility,” in light of which his skepticism can be seen ee 
emological argument. Still, Hume's empiricism a an epis- 
itself since it is a viewpoint that itself cannot be denininca ane 
pirically. Hume's argument against the causa] Principle is sso 
self-refuting, given that the rejection of causality Sbaddven tec 
very inference between an argument’s premises and conclusi : 
Hume has no basis to draw any conclusions from his line of im 
soning, without recourse to the causal relationship between his 
line of reasoning and its conclusion. And if the Humean were to 
respond that the relationship between an argument’s premises 
and conclusion is grounded in the principle of sufficient reason 
rather than in actual causation per se, still, in the absence of cau- 
sality, his expression of the argument remains divorced from any 
effect in countering arguments for the necessity of causation (and 
thus the KCA). At some level, his argument requires causation to, 
as it were, get off the ground. As with all first principles of logic 
and metaphysics, attempts to deny them nonetheless make use 
of them in arguments—and must do so—thereby demonstrating 
the incoherence of denying first principles. 


Conclusion: The Universe Necessarily Has an Extrinsic Efficient 
Cause 

Once the causal principle is affinmed as necessary, one must ap- 
ply it to the universe as a whole, since the universe had a begin- 
ning. Also, this assertion is metaphysical, so it is not vitiated by 
a physical law, such as the first law of thermodynamics, which 
states that in a closed physical system, matter and energy can- 
not be created or destroyed by other physical processes but only 
changed thereby. The creation of the universe ex nihilo, howev- 
er, does not violate this law since it does not posit matter being 
created in an already existent physical system. The theist would also 
add that a physical law cannot constrain the omnipotence of the 
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divine, for no logical contradiction is sence mattet/energy 
being created even ina closed physical inte % 
Explaining this philosophical conclusion of the KCA, the 
Maturidi theologian al-Lamishi states: 
Once it is established that the universe is an Sccueent [i.e., has a 
temporal beginning], it certainly follows that it had a Creator that 
caused it, for every occurrent must have an efficient cause, and its 
efficient cause must necessarily be other than itself. This is because 
its occurrence [i.e., temporal origination] is either by its causing it- 
self or by an extrinsic efficient cause. The former is logically impossi- 
ble since prior to its existence it was nonexistent, and a nonexistent 
thing can perform no action, so it is logically absurd for the universe 
to cause itself.... Therefore, its occurrence necessarily results from an 
extrinsic efficient cause. 


Rationally, nothing that is a part of the universe can be its effi- 
cient cause that propelled it into existence. If such a notion is 
asserted, it fails at the level of logic and reason, even if expressed 
in the discourse of physics or debated in modern cosmology. In 
the 2010 bestseller The Grand Design, acclaimed physicist Stephen 
Hawking (d. 2018) and coauthor Leonard Mlodinow set out to 
challenge belief in the divine creation of the universe. According 
to Hawking, the universe arose spontaneously due to its laws of 
physics, specifically his M-theory, a theory of everything (TOE) 
of supersymmetric gravity that operates in multiple dimensions. 
Moreover, the fine-tuning of the universe, which seems to un- 
deniably indicate an all-wise, omniscient, and omnipotent de- 
signer, is explained (away) by multiverse theory, which posits an 
infinite or near-infinite number of universes, so many that any- 
thing possible (such as the fine-tuning of our particular universe) 
would occur in at least one universe, 

Without venturing into the science of his claims, one can read- 
ily note the logical errors in his discourse. Hawking contends, 
“Because there is a law like gravity, the universe can and will cre- 
ate itself from nothing.”® This statement, as the mathematician 
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John ©: Lennox points out in his cogent rebuttal® 
Design, is self-contradictory, Hawking predicates acti 
will create”) to a subject (“the universe”), yer by th 
ing of the sentence, the subject is nonex 
(“will create itself from nothing”). And itis self-evident thata non- 
existent thing can perform no action. Even David Hume admit- 
ted that for something to cause itself is, indeed, “an evident con- 
tradiction.”® Likewise, atheist philosopher Quentin Smith who 
attempts a highly technical argument for a self-caused universe 
admits, “No individual can bring about its own existence, be. 
cause no individual can bring about anything unless it (already) 
exists." Moreover, the basis of Hawking’s contention is “a law 
like gravity,” which is a perceived phenomenon of the universe, the 
very subject of the sentence and what is nonexistent prior to the 
action. So if gravity existed, then something of the universe that un- 
derwent gravity must have existed; hence there was something, 
not nothing. (This point was noted above in the discussion of 
quantum mechanics.) This contradicts the end of the sentence: 
“create itself from nothing.” And (hypothetically), ifthe law of grav- 
ity were not part of the universe but existed separately and prior 
to it (putting aside the incoherence of a physical law existing in 
the abstract), then its existence would have to be explained, for it 
certainly could have been nonexistent or could have had alterna- 
tive properties, and thus is metaphysically possible and tempo- 
ral, not necessary and eternal. So what urged its being? 

Overall, Hawking’s M-theory of supersymmetric gravity fails 
to disqualify the existence of God since it fails to explain why any- 
thing temporal exists at all. And as acknowledged by numerous 
scientists themselves, multiverse theory is not much ofa scientif- 
ic position, given that it is not backed by any meaningful scientif- 
ic data. It thus appears to be more ofa philosophical theory, albe- 
it expressed in the language of science, that demands a great leap 
of faith—and not faith backed by rational or empirical evidence, 
but the sort of blind faith that, because of its blindness and purely 


of The Grand 
on (“can and 
e€ very mean- 
istent prior to the action 
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speculative nature, could undermine the west and neutralj 
of the scientific enterprise in the eyes of people. Being expresseq 
in scientific terminology is not sufficient for a theory to qualj 
as scientific; there must be actual empirical data unfettered 
dogma. Moreover, the theory still fails to rule out the existence 
of God: the assumed multiverse itself is changeable/tempora] / 
contingent, and thus necessitates an crernalinetessary efficient 
cause (creator) for its existence. Indeed, Hawking s entire Project 
is rooted in scientism, as he boasts the superiority of science over 
metaphysics and its sufficiency in judging on such matters. The 
very premise of scientism, however, proves self-refuting, in that 
science is unable to prove scientifically that it alone can discover 
truth. That is but a philosophical position and a false one at that, 
As the contemporary theist John Haught notes, science can ney- 
er take place without the human trust in the intelligibility of the 
world, in the mind's ability to correctly access that intelligibility, 
and in the belief that seeking accurate knowledge of the cosmos 
is itself a noble and virtuous endeavor—all of which, according 
to traditional metaphysics, is rooted in the very transcendent 
reality that created the human mind and the cosmos in the first 
place.“ While Hawking boldly proclaims in his introduction that 
“philosophy is dead,”® the plethora of logical errors and philo- 
sophical assumptions in his discourse leads one to agree with 
John Lennox’s statement “Philosophers just might be tempted to 
comment: so that is what comes of saying philosophy is dead!”® 

Returning to the only metaphysically valid explanation, then, 
that the universe has an extrinsic efficient cause, al-Lamishi con- 
cludes his discussion as follows: 


To proceed, its extrinsic efficient cause must be eternal [or neces- 
sarily existent], for otherwise it would be temporal, since there is 
no intermediate state between the two. The eternal is that without 
inception, while the temporal is what has inception, and there is 
no middle status between affirmation and negation. Yet if the effi- 
cient cause of the universe were itself temporal, it too would need an 
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efficient cause, which would need its own e 
tum...» In such a case, the universe could no 
empirically known to exist, so it Perforce fo 
conjoined to [the action and choice of] an eternal Creator, A 

alone grants success.” pais 


flicient Cause, ad infini- 
t possibly exist. Yet it is 
llows that its inception is 


This point is most critical, as many atheists object that affirmi 

a divine creator of the universe commits the fallacy of “ aris 
the buck”: “IfGod created the universe, then who created Godre 
Yet this line of reasoning fails to grasp the metaphysical niecesal- 
ties that pertain to the efficient cause of the universe: rationall 
that cause must be atemporal, because if it were ° 


) temporal, it too 
would need a cause for its existence, ’ 


which if temporal would 
also need a cause, and so forth, leading to an infinite regress (or 


if returned toa subsequent cause, circular reasoning). Based on 
this reductio ad absurdum, the one efficient cause of all tempo- 
ral things must itself be eternal and uncaused; it must transcend 
space-time. And the eternality of the Creator—etemality meaning 
having neither beginning nor conceivable end—entails that exis- 
tence (or being itself) is the Creator's essential attribute: the Creator 
must be necessarily existent (wajib al-wujiid), while the cosmos 
and all its components have only contingent or possible existence 
(j@iz al-wujiid or mumkin al-wujid), The very essence of the Creator 
is existence: “what He is” entails “that He is.” If His essence were 
not existence, His existence would also need a cause, resulting in 
infinite regress or circular reasoning. And because His essence is 
existence, He can have neither beginning nor end. 

Some philosophers object that the notion of necessary exis- 
tence is assumed in the cosmological argument rather than prov- 
en, but this objection does not hold, as demonstrated in the re- 
ductio argument stated here. The necessities of (1) the universe's 
beginning and (2) the principle of causation/determination, 
along with the impossibility ofan infinite regress (or circular rea- 
soning), allow for no other conclusion. Furthermore, the notion 
of “necessarily existent” differs from that of being “self caused,” 
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pitts 


(id is an analytic contradiction nowhere asserted in the Kea 

Scruton, for example, appears to erroneously treat both Concepts 

as one, stating in response to the question of “What causeq the 

first cause?”: “There is only one satisfactory answer: namely, that he 

caused himself. He is the full explanation of his own existence, It 

follows from his nature that he exists. And another way Of saying 
this ... is that the first cause is a necessary being.” But these are two 
very different notions: “he caused himself” is a rational absurdity 
since nothing can cause itself, for action presupposes existence, 
while a necessary being is an entity whose very essence is to exig, 
(“It follows from his nature that he exists”). The KCA concludes 
with the eternal and necessarily existent Creator, who is neithey 
caused by anything else nor self-caused.® Also, the Creator must 
be absolutely without need and perfectly self-sufficient, since de- 
pendence on another would entail only possible existence, and He 
must be utterly unique and dissimilar from creation, since His 
similarity to anything temporal would entail His temporality, 
The eternal being must be categorically distinct from all things 
temporal. 

In light of these metaphysical considerations, the absurdity of 
proposed alternatives to theism become apparent. For example, 
the atheist philosopher Quentin Smith contends; 

If I found the causal principle to be self-evident, I need not find my- 

self required to accept theism. I could easily assume the Big Bang sin- 

gularity has some other cause than a divine one, I could adopt on a 

priori grounds Newton-Smith’s theory that it has some prior physical 

cause and avoid the obligation to construct some a posteriori argu- 
ment for this thesis. Alternatively, I could adopt John Leslie’s theory 
that the value of goodness created the singularity, or Thomas Nagel’s 
suggestion that something humanly inconceivable caused the singu- 
larity? 
Yet Newton-Smith’s theory of “some prior physical cause” fails 
to escape the temporal nexus, shifting the demand for a cause up 
one level: What then would its cause be? And John Leslie’s theory 
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assigns creative power to an attribute (“the value of goodness”) 
that mysteriously lacks an entity to which it is attributed, while it 
is an axiomatic principle that no value or trait can subsist without 
peing ascribed to a real entity. So to avoid committing the fallacy 
of misplaced concreteness, Leslie would have to affirm goodness 
gs not a mere value but an actual entity. Besides that, one may ask 
ifthis value of goodness is eternal and necessary or temporal and 
possible. If the latter, what caused its existence? If the former, 
then he seems to be asserting a necessarily existent creator of the 
universe. Thus, Quentin Smith’s attempt to escape theism has 
only resulted in encountering it once again, albeit with seman- 
tic adjustments (e.g., calling the Creator “goodness” instead of 
“God”). Thomas Nagel’s suggestion is likewise not much ofan al- 
ternative to theism, for according to the theism of Islam (and oth- 
er religions), God’s reality is “humanly inconceivable”: only God 
knows His ineffable reality and infinite perfection. But there are 
many truths about God that the human mind can know. Theology 
is the elucidation of true propositions about God, derived from 
rational deduction (and confirmed by scripture), such as “God 
is necessarily existent,” “God is eternal,” “God is omnipotent,” 
and other metaphysical necessities that the human intellect can 
conceptualize since their negation entails contradiction. As with 
other proposed alternatives to theism, Nagel’s theory lacks the 
explanatory force that theology provides. We cannot fathom the 
reality of God, but we can certainly know that He is real. 

The conclusion of the KCA also includes the affirmation of four 
divine attributes for the necessarily existent Creator: life, knowl- 
edge, will, and power. Based on the eternality of the Creator, 
these divine attributes must themselves be eternal—atemporally 
ascribed to the divine entity and hence inseparable from it, yet 
as real attributes, conceptually distinct from the divine entity, 
The latter three of these four attributes are metaphysical neces- 
sities for the creative act itself: power to cause the existence of 
the universe; will to select its existence; and knowledge of the 
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selection, the act, and the resultant effect. Because the Universe 
is metaphysically possible and therefore can equally exist or ng 
exist—since (conceptually) the very essence of Possibility js 1, 
favor neither being nor nonbeing, with both ontological option, 
being qualitatively identical—the actual existence (“preponde,, 
ance of being”) of the universe is sufficient evidence not only of 
the necessary existence of the Creator but also of His attributes 
of power, will, and knowledge. The very act of granting existence 
(or “giving preponderance”) requires knowledge, will, and poy. 
er. And the attribute of life is rationally presupposed in the affir. 
mation of these three attributes; only a living entity can be know. 
ing, willing, and powerful. 

Regarding the divine attributes of knowledge, will, and power, 
Sunni theologians also deduce the universal scope of their asso- 
ciations: what the Creator knows, what He can possibly will, and 
what He can possibly create. While it is the cosmos” that signifies 
the existence of these divine attributes, their being unlimited in 
scope is necessitated, given that any limitation would presuppose 
a superior determinant to limit them, and because the limitation 
itself would entail their temporality and mere possible existence, 
thus entailing possible existence of the divine entity itself. So if 
the necessarily existent Creator has knowledge, His knowledge 
must be universal and unlimited, pertaining to all that is itself 
rationally necessary, possible, and impossible. And if He has 
will and power, then those attributes must also be universal and 
unlimited in scope, However, because will and power relate to 
ee pa ne existence of a thing, their associations (what 

will an what He can create) must be possible things, not 
feeb hn Pe impossibilities. Only something it- 
by definition, alread ok yi tat sence a ee 
cannot exist, sine itis iteelt a _ ae beeen sponte 
possible, there can be me sees pond rs ie wit 
necessarily existent can ch een anata aa sate ye : 
oose and create. This consideration 
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relates also to Sunni occasionalism: based on the universal scope 
of divine will and divine p ower, if something temporal does in 
fact occur, only the Necessarily Existent could be its agent, for 
His will and power cannot be limited. , 

The final implication of the KCA's conclusion is the oneness 
and unicity of the Creator. The Necessarily Existent must be one 
without partner or part, since composition or Partnership would 
entail temporality, limitation, and other meanings that contra- 
dict necessary existence. Anything temporal or limited needs a 
cause or determining agent to grant it existence and specify its 
limitations. Duality or plurality would necessitate between each 
entity/part a distinguishing factor upon which those entities/ 
parts would thus be dependent, and dependence entails possi- 
ble (as opposed to necessary) existence; the Necessarily Existent 
must perforce have absolute unicity and uniqueness. Also, were 
there a second divine entity (or more), then the omnipotent will 
of one of them would necessarily be limited or hindered by the 
other, which would negate its divinity (as all-powerful) as well as 
its eternality, since only the temporal can be limited and is sub- 
ject to change. 

The above deductions serve to obviate the objection of David 
Hume that Garrett J. DeWeese and Joshua Rasmussen have called 
“Hume's stopper,” versions of which many philosophers employ 
in their objections to theistic arguments.” In part V of Hume’s 
Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, Philo (d. ca. 50) complains 
to Cleanthes (d. ca. 230 BCE) that the theistic argument from 
design does not prove the deity affirmed by theism but instead 
could be understood as proving an infant deity, an inferior deity 
dominated by a superior one, or an old and retired deity who is 
no longer involved in his production.® Clearly, this stopper has 
no force against the KCA. The Necessarily Existent must be one, 
cannot be subdued by another, and cannot change; only some- 
thing with temporal/possible existence can be an infant, inferi- 
or, or old and retired, Duality, plurality, being dominated, and 
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dergoing change are all traits of the temporal/possible and 
aan ivable with respect to eternal/necessary existence, 
Sac wibeits have responded to theistic arguments wi 
‘ale sels versions of Hume’s stopper, such as the Notion th 
the eternal first cause could be the universe itself, for fitst-catige 
arguments prove only that some eternal/necessary being Exists, 
not that the eternal/necessary being 1s the God of theism, The 
eighteenth-century French physicist Jean d'Alembert (d. 1783) 
contended, “To someone who could grasp the universe ftom 4 
unified standpoint, the entire creation would appear aS a unique 
truth and necessity.” However, the KCA begins with the dedy. 
tion that the cosmos is temporal (and thus not eternal and nee. 
essary), and that indeed any changeable universe must be tem. 
poral, since an actual infinity cannot obtain in any aggregative 
structure, Moreover, the completion of the KCA shows how it jg 
the very God of theism that is proven, not merely “some eternal/ 
necessary being.” 

Still, to argue that this universe is in and of itselfa metaphysical 
necessity is, in the words of Barr, “patently absurd.” He contin- 
ues: 


The existence of this particular universe in which we live is plainly 
not a necessity. In this particular universe there is a sycamore tree in 
my front yard. It might just as well have been an apple tree. To say 
that this universe, in all its particularity, with all of its details, had 
necessarily to exist is not only absurd, it is also profoundly unscien- 
tific in spirit. It would mean that everything about the world could be 
deduced by pure thought without taking the trouble to do any exper- 
iments or make any observations. If the world with all its contents 
were necessarily as it is, then Columbus did not have to sail the ocean 
blue—he might have been able to deduce the existence of America 
and even to have mapped all its mountains and charted all its water- 
ways without leaving his armchair? 


Another Humean objection is found in section XI of An Enquiry 
Concerning Human Understanding 7* in which Epicurus (d. 270 BCE) 
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ar i e people of Ath P ‘ 
gues against th €ns for his athei : 
course of his discussion asserts that their Sm, and in the 


: ‘ argument from a 
mos for the existence of its creator prov the cos 


; es only a dei fe) 
enough for the cosmos, nothing more. As noted shoe te * 


jection is precluded by the necessity that the divine attributes of 
power, will, and knowledge are universal and unlimited in their 
associations. The Creator of the cosmos, even though His exis- 
tence is proven by the cosmos, must have infinite power, since 
otherwise He too would be temporal/possible, having been sub- 
dued and limited by another, 

Moreover, in the context of the KCA, the affirmation of these 
divine attributes serves to distinguish between the notion of “ef- 
ficient cause” in philosophy and what is meant in the argument 
as referring to the divine Creator ofall things temporal. While the 
term efficient cause is used throughout the KCA, it is not to be un- 
derstood in a mechanistic sense; rather, as per the completion of 
the argument, it indeed refers to the living, omniscient, willing, 
omnipotent Creator who is affirmed in revealed scriptures, the 
last of which is the Qur’an. Thus, Sunni theologians also assert 
that the Necessarily Existent must possess the divine attributes of 
hearing, sight, and speech, the evidence of which is the unequiv- 
ocal affirmation of them in explicit verses of Islamic revelation, 
which is their primary proof. However, in the spirit of their kalam 
enterprise of natural theology, Sunni scholastics affirm these at- 
tributes also in light of the divine absolute perfection, since ne- 
gation of them would entail the patently counterintuitive notion 
of a “deaf, dumb, and blind” divine being (transcendent is God 
above such descriptions). 

Altogether, the conclusion and implications of the KCA result 
in the affirmation of thirteen necessary attributes of the creator, 
all of which signify what it means to be divine—namely (1) ex- 
istence (wujiid), which is His essential attribute since it refers 
to necessary existence, the necessary implications of which are 
five negational attributes, negational in that each is essentially a 
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negation ofan absurdity of necessary existence; these Are (2) ete. 
nality (gidam), which negates having a beginning; (3) immutabjy, 
ity (baqa’), which negates having an end or changing; (4) sel. suf 
ficiency (qiydm bi al-nafs), which negates need or dependence, 
dissimilarity from all things temporal (mukhalafah li al-hawadith) 
which negates any resemblance to the temporal; and (6) absolute 
oneness, unicity, and uniqueness (wahdaniyyah), which negate 
composition, duality, multiplicity, or any sort of partnership, 

Also, the very existence ofthe cosmos, let alone the design ang 
grace that imbue it, necessarily entails that the Creator have the 
following affirmative attributes, affirmative in that each is essen. 
tially an affirmation of an attribute that the Creator cannot pos- 
sibly lack—namely (7) life (hayah), (8) knowledge or omniscience 
(‘ilm), (9) will (irédah), and (10) power or omnipotence (qudrah), 
And based on the aforementioned consideration of divine per- 
fection, the Necessarily Existent must also have (11) hearing 
(sam‘), (12) sight (basar), and (13) speech (kalam). Each of these 
thirteen attributes is of course confirmed by the revealed scrip- 
ture of Islam.” 

Finally, it is of note that some medieval Arab philosophers 
had difficulty reconciling the attribute of divine will with the 
Neoplatonic paradigm they adopted in their metaphysical delib- 
erations. Interestingly, as Craig addresses in his discussion of the 
conclusion of the KCA, this notion was also expressed by Kant 
in the antithesis of his first antinomy. Kant argues for a begin- 
ningless universe using a reductio ad absurdum argument that 
if there were a first event in time, there would be a prior “emp- 
ty time,” and in a prior empty time, the necessary and sufficient 
conditions for the existence of the first event could not possibly 
exist. This is because were they to exist, what brought about their 
existence? And if they had existed well before that moment, then 
why did the first event not occur at that much earlier time? They 
would have produced their effect from past eternity, so the world 
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itself cannot have had a beginning in time, or the world could not 
ossibly have existed at all. 

We have already alluded to part of the fesponse to this argu- 
ment in that it presupposes a Newtonian model of absolute time 
while the objection does not hold on a relational view of time for 
the first event is then the inception of both space and time, so no 
prior empty time existed. Yet Craig adds that Sunni theologians, 
in particular al-Ghazali, had already preempted this objection 
with the principle of determination (takhsis)—that conceptually, 
for anything logically possible, both its existence and its nonex- 
jstence are metaphysically equivalent; therefore, there must nec- 
essarily be a determining or specifying force to give either option 
preponderance over the other, In addition to power, this implies 
selection and thus the personal agency of free choice; therefore, the effi- 
cient cause of the universe must have the divine attribute of will. 
As Craig explains: 

Thus, Ghazali [sic] argues that while it is true that no mechanical 

cause existing from eternity could create the universe in time, such 

a production of a temporal effect from an eternal cause is possible if 

and only if the cause is a personal agent who wills from eternity to cre- 

ate a temporally finite effect [italics added]. For while a mechanically 
operating set of necessary and sufficient conditions would either pro- 
duce their effect from eternity or not at all, a personal being may free- 

ly choose to create at any time wholly apart from any distinguishing 

conditions of one moment from another, For it is the very function of 

will to distinguish like from like. Thus, on a Newtonian view of time, 

a personal being could choose from eternity to create the universe at 

any moment he pleased. On a relational view of time, he could will 

timelessly to create and that creation would mark the inception of 
time, Thus, Kant’s antithesis, far from disproving the beginning of 
the universe, actually provides a dramatic illumination of the nature 

of the cause of the universe; for if the universe began to exist, and if 

the universe is caused, then the cause of the universe must be a per- 

sonal being who freely chooses to create the world.” 
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Summation minor premise of the KCA holds that the 
te Ye had a beginning in time because an infinite 
universe mus ts or moments is logically impossible, since a, 
regress of oS anit obtain in any temporal realm, let alone be 
tual infinitie cessive addition. Cantorian set theory and Zeno's 
formed by suc fail to prove the possibility of a beginning. 


of motion Ps 

i we the infinite by definition cannot be traversed, ine. 
, . . . 3 

spettive of available time. Many objections to this analytic truth 


are based on the fallacy of confusing actual infinities with po- 
tential infinities—namely, the concept of the potentially infinite 
divisibility of or possibility of addition to a finite whole. A finite 
whole is always ontologically finite, despite conceptual allow. 
ance for further division or addition. In fact, time itself is onto. 
i finite. 

goers premise of the KCA asserts the self-evident prin- 
ciple that anything with a beginning must necessarily have a 
cause—that is, a determiner that grants it existence. This prin- 
ciple is neither derived by induction nor a case of begging the 
question; it is axiomatic, for an “uncaused event” or “logically 
possible occurrence without determiner” is a metaphysical con- 
tradiction. Arguing for “brute facticity” merely avoids logical ne- 
cessity. Bidirectional equations in physics, or the phenomenon 
of quantum indeterminacy, fail to demonstrate the metaphysical 
possibility of an uncaused event. Humean imagination also fails 
to demonstrate that possibility, as the contents of imagination 
allow for multiple labels of description. Moreover, any rebuttal of 
the principle of causality/determination itself relies on causation 
for its effects of producing a conclusion or of convincing an in- 
terlocutor. 

The conclusion of the KCA is that the universe necessarily has 
an efficient cause, and that this efficient cause must transcend 
space-time, or temporality, since otherwise it too would be ot 
current/temporal and thus caused, whereby infinite regress 
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circular reasoning is not resolved. This reductio argument ob- 
yiates the charge of passing the buck and disproves incoherent 
explanatory attempts, puett as “something humanly inconceiv- 
able” and other vague notions, M-theory, and a causative value of 
goodness. (Even though the reality of the eternal Creator whose 
existence is deduced is ineffable and thus inconceivable for any 
temporal mind, still, certain rulings of divinity are logically de- 
duced and therefore intelligible and necessary to affirm.) Only 
affirmation of the eternal efficient cause can metaphysically ac- 
count for the universe. Because that cause is eternal and atem- 
poral, its very essence must be existence—what it is entails that it 
is—wherefore the eternal cause is not self-caused but indeed nec- 
essarily existent. Nothing temporal can obtain for this entity; it is 
atemporal and thus without beginning or end. Moreover, the im- 

plications of its necessary existence include self-sufficiency, dis- 

similarity from all things temporal, and absolute uniqueness and 

unicity—the contraries of which would entail temporality and 

limitation, which in turn would necessitate another determining 

agent. The existence of the cosmos—or even one temporal thing, 

which by definition is logically possible—logically necessitates 

that the eternal cause have the attributes of power to give exis- 

tence, will to select existence, knowledge of the thing brought 

into existence, and that which is presupposed for those three at- 

tributes (namely, life). Once His eternal attributes of knowledge, 

will, and power are affirmed, then it is necessary that their as- 

sociations—what the Necessarily Existent knows, can choose, 

and can create—be universal in scope and unlimited, since any 

limitation would presuppose another determining agent and re- 

open the door to infinite regress. Of course, the attributes of will 

and power can pertain only to metaphysical possibilities, since 

impossibilities are inherently nonsensical, as are the opposites 

of necessities. 
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And pace Kant’s attempt to disprove theism in his antithes: 
in the first antinomy of reason—namely, that a mechanical 
of necessary and sufficient conditions would result either jn 
eternal world or no world at all, the former conclusion Paten; 
untenable, the latter empirically false—that antithesis in fact ty 
inforces the only tenable explanation of the temporal world’s a 
istence—namely, that its divine Creator is a “personal being whe 
freely chooses to create the world,” who selected in eternity to 
create a temporal world. Lastly, revealed scripture also discloses 
that the Necessarily Existent possesses the attributes of Speech 
hearing, and sight. This then is the Muslim conception of God 
in Arabic, Allah—as articulated by the scholastics of Islamic phil- 
osophical theology (kalam): a conception that is wholly meta. 
physical, true by necessity, and deduced rationally, Starting from 
the empirical observation of the world’s mere existence, 


ENDNOTES 


1 See William Lane Craig, The Kalam Cosmological Argument (Eugene, OR: Wipf 
and Stock, 1979). Hereafter, TKCA. 

2 In this argument, the term universe (in Arabic, ‘dlam) denotes the entire 
cosmos, or “all that exists besides the divine.” If one objects that this 
definition begs the question by invoking what the theist is attempting to 
prove (namely, the divine), an alternative definition is “all that exists con- 
tingently” or “the sum total of metaphysical possibilities that have actual 
existence.” So it implicitly excludes that which has necessary existence— 
namely, the entity and attributes of God, the exalted. Lastly, a “multiverse,” 
of which our universe would be but a part, would be included in the term 
universe as used in the KCA. 

3 The focus of this essay is on philosophical arguments rather than scien- 
tific confirmation of its premises, such as Big Bang cosmology or the law 
of thermodynamics, both of which have revealed that the universe had a 
beginning. A philosophical argument that demonstrates its conclusion 

with certainty is preferred in the kalam tradition, given that scientific 
knowledge changes with new discoveries and new theorems to accomm0- 
date evolving data. Logical demonstration by valid syllogism, on the other 
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bast Aero whack data since it is founded upon metaphysical 
frst principles that are axiomatic and remain true in any possible Al, 

4, What is meant here is the impossibility of an actual infinity obtaining in 
any aggregain® structure, or any temporal realm of existence, which j 
cludes space-time and hence the cosmos. This is a crucial point for so a 
will object that the very conclusion of the KCA, that the eternal Cease 
exists, undermines its minor premise since it is based on the tosposailiy 
ofactual infinities. 

The KCA proponentwill respond that no contradiction is entailed, since 
what the KCA proves as impossible is the existence of an actual infinity in 
any temporal OF aggregative Structure, God's existence, though, is funda- 
mentally atemporal. He is eternal in the sense of being timeless, not in the 
sense of lasting an infinite duration of moments; there are no composite 
parts ofan infinite number that constitute God's e 


xistence, 
A similar objection is that the premise is contradicted by the theistic 


beliefin the infinite knowledge of God, since He knows all things possible, 
necessary, and impossible, and those are infinite in number, Contempo- 
rary philosopher Wes Morriston makes this objection based on the infin- 
itude of objects of God’s knowledge, while contemporary mathematician 
John Byl does so based on the infinitude of what God knows of the un- 
ending events in the hereafter, as per Christian (and Islamic) creed. See 
Morriston, “Craig on the Actual Infinite,” Religious Studies 38 (2002); Byl, 
“On the Kalam Cosmological Argument,” Facets of Faith and Science 4 (1996). 

The aforementioned response applies here too. As Imam al-Bajiiri com- 
ments after stating the Muslim tenet that God’s knowledge has infinite as- 
sociations, “And one cannot object to this with the impossibility of an ac- 
tual infinity in existence, since what is rationally demonstrated [regarding 
the actual infinity] is its impossibility in what is temporal (hadith), not in 
what is itself eternal (qadim)” (Tuhfat al-murid, 200). So the kalam scholastic 
affirms an actual infinity of “what God knows” and also affirms the logical 
impossibility ofan actual infinity of anything temporally existent, whether 
entities, properties, events, moments, ora space-time continuum. This en- 
tails no contradiction. In Islamic creed, besides God Himself (who is eter- 
nal) and that which God creates (which is altogether finite and temporal), 
the objects of God’s knowledge have no actual existence. Moreover, there 
is no linearity or progression to “what God knows” since no temporality 
obtains with God's entity or attributes, for God is timeless. God does not 
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“mentally run through” the objects of His knowledge, one after anoth, 
infinitum. Rather, His knowledge is one eternal attribute of transparen 
(inkishaf), with infinite associations. It is only the human mind that, Whe 
contemplating God's knowledge, envisions each association one ata tim, . 
Also, the contradictions identified regarding actual infinities in g tempo, 
ral realm/aggregative structure, such as Hilbert’s hotel and Craig’s lity Po. 
(see note #7), prove absurd only when one or more members are addeq to 
or subtracted from the infinity. Such mathematical operations, however 
cannot obtain with “what God knows” since no object is unknown to fyi, 
such that it can be added to His knowledge, nor can anything known to 
Him be removed from His knowledge. Yet in any temporal realm that is 
actually existent, such as our cosmos, things can certainly be added to or 
removed from larger sets/groups. Finally, the infinity of integers also does 
not actually exist extra-mentally but is nonexistent and subsumed in the 
broader category of what God knows. 

Throughout this essay, then, whenever the impossibility of actual infin- 
ities is invoked, what is meant is its impossibility in any temporal realm— 
that is, in actual extra-mental existence, which includes our cosmos or any 
temporal and changeable universe. The existence of God is categorically 
different: He is not an actual infinity of parts or encompassed by an actual 
infirity of moments; rather, He is eternal, without beginning or end, tran- 
stendent abpve space-time and any conceivable change, absolutely one and 


er, ad 


- “‘nnique, and necessarily existent. His very entity is pure being, without any 


nw 


~ 


parts or partnership, and thus dissimilar to all things temporal. 

Graig, TKCA, 69-102. 

An actual infinity is defined here as “any collection having at a time ta num- 
ber of definite and discrete members that is greater than any natural num- 
ber {o, 1, 2, 3, ...}.” A potential infinity is “a set that possesses at time t a 
number of discrete members that is equal to some natural number, yet over 
time increases without end toward infinity as a limit.” See J. P. Moreland 
and William Lane Craig, Philosophical Foundations for a Christian Worldview 
(Downers Grove, IL; Intervarsity Press, 2003), 470. 


This paradox is exemplified by Hilbert’s hotel (and similarly, Craig’s li- 
brary). For example, consider a hotel with a finite number of rooms, all 
of which are filled. If a new guest arrives asking for a room, then clearly 
there is no room for him, and he must go elsewhere. Now consider a hotel 
with an infinite number of rooms, all of which are filled. Again, there is no 
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can arrange Buest to move Over one r 
00m (the person j 
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room #1 shifts to room #2, the petson in room # 
on, to infinity). Now room #1 js avail b 4 Pita ie 9 $0 
» Who appily 


checks in. Yet the rooms were full prior to his atrival. Moreover d 
‘ » accord- 
mber of guests has 


ing to the mathematicians of set theory, the tot jin 
not changed at all; just as before, it is now still infinity, So ty, : 
tions are entailed by an actual infinity in temporal reality: ae “t ecb 
having “room” for an additional member, and the totality aia ete set 
changing despite the addition to it, mbers not 
These contradictions can be underscored by imagining not one but an 
infinite number of new guests arriving at the hotel: every current guest can 
be shifted to a room number that is double his current room number (the 
person in room #1 to room #2, the person in toom #2 to room #4, the 
person in room #3 to room #6, etc.), 


such that all Prior guests now oc- 
cupy only the even-numbered rooms, 


which are infinite. This leaves the 
odd-numbered rooms vacant, also infinite and hence allowing for all in- 
finite numbers of new guests to check in, Of course, before they arrived, 


all of the hotel’s rooms had been full, and as in the prior scenario, the total 
number of guests has not increased despite the additional infinite number 
of guests. In fact, this same scenario could be repeated an infinite number 
of times thereafter. 

Moreover, reversing these scenarios shows that, like the arithmetic 
function of addition, subtraction also entails contradictions if applied to 
an actual infinite set. Yet as is obvious, addition and subtraction are yal- 
id operations in any possible temporal world. And considering that the 
same absurdities ensue regardless of the type of structure involved (hotel, 
library, etc.), the illustration shows how an actual infinity simply cannot 
obtain in any spatial-temporal reality. See Moreland and Craig, Philosophical 
preemie. with the debate about the existence of universals, there 
are different philosophical schools on the existence of mathematical en- 
tities in general (such as numbers and sets). According to spre wor 
and conceptualism, mathematical entities have no existence * the real 
world; according to formalism as well, they have no rripanch aipaien 
since they merely comprise formalized systems, which must “ consi 
tent to be valid yet lack any ontological relevance; according to Platonism, 
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however, mathematical entities do have existence outside the ming, o¢ 
these schools, only the latter would posit the existence of infinity Outside 
the mind, Yet as noted with the antinomies discovered in set theory and 
with the patent contradictions that are entailed in any temporal actya) in- 
finity (as evinced by the example of Hilbert's hotel), a Platonistic view of, 
temporally existent infinity is untenable. See Craig, TKCA, 87-89, 

However, contemporary philosopher J. P. Moreland has argued that 
even Platonism is compatible with the KCA, given that the absurdities of 
a temporal actual infinity arise only when, as seen with Hilbert's hotel, (1) 
addition or subtraction can be performed to the set and (2) the set js Pos- 
ited as spatial-temporally extended (both of which of course obtain in our 
world and in any possible temporal realm). See J. P. Moreland, “A Response 
to a Platonistic and to a Set-Theoretic Objection to the Kalam Cosmologi. 
cal Argument,” Religious Studies 39, no. 4 (2003): 373-90. 

Therefore, Moreland contends that a Platonist could adhere to the exis. 
tence ofan actual infinity without those two features (1 and 2 above). To be 
sure, while Platonism certainly contravenes the Islamic belief of God's one- 
ness, or “the oneness of the Eternal,” it is remarkable that neither of those 
two features obtains in the theistic tenet of “the infinite associations of 
God’s knowledge.” Besides God Himself (who necessarily exists and who 
is known to Him), the objects of divine knowledge have no existence un- 
less God chooses to create something possible that He atemporally knows, 
However, some have objected to the KCA’s premise (that the existence of 
actual infinities entails absurdities) by trying to apply those absurdities to 
“what God knows.” The response is that (1) the infinite possibilities that 
God knows have no actual existence unless He creates it, and what He cre- 
ates is finite, and as mentioned here, (2) the features that lead to contradic- 
tions with actual infinities (addition and subtraction) do not obtain with 
“what God knows.” See Moreland, “A Response,” 373-90. 
al-Taftazani, Sharh al-‘aga’id al-Nasafiyyah, 102-5; al-Bajari, Tuhfat al-murid, 
133-34. Imam al-Taftazani also notes the distinction mentioned in the ear- 
lier endnote (#4) between (1) the impossibility of an actual infinity in any 
temporal continuum and (2) the affirmed actual infinity of all integers, of 
what God knows, and of what God can possibly create. None of the latter 
exist in time, 

9 Bernard Bolzano, Paradoxes of the Infinite, trans. Fr. Prihonsky (London: 

Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1950), 84, cited in Craig, TKCA, 70. However, 
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nile it is metaphysically impossible for an actual infinity to obtai 
gpacetime continuum, the 5a of infinity may very well prove useful for 
get theory. AS Cralg admits, “Our case against the existence of the actual 
infinite S4YS nothing about the use of the idea of the infinite in conceptual 
mathematics” (87). 
pertrand Russell, Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy (London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1919), 135-38. 


pavid Hilbert, “On the Infinite,” in Philosophy of Mathematics, ed. Paul 
penacerraf and Hilary Putnam (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1964), 
134-S}- 

see Robert Spitzer, New Proofs for the Existence of God: Contributions of 
Contemporary Physics and Philosophy (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 
2010), 202-3. Spitzer cites Hilbert’s telling conclusion: “Our principal re- 
sult is that the infinite is nowhere to be found in reality. It neither exists in 
nature nor provides a legitimate basis for rational thought—a remarkable 
harmony between being and thought.... The role that remains for the in- 
finite to play is solely that of an idea [i.e., a potential infinity]” (“On the 
Infinite,” 151). 

Richard Swinburne, The Existence of God (Oxford, UK: Clarendon Press, 
2004), 138-39. 

Ironically, Smith contends that it is G, J. Whitrow (d. 2000), whom he at- 
tempts to rebut, who commits the fallacy of equivocation with the terms 
actual infinity and potential infinity. Yet the two descriptions Whitrow gives of 
an actual infinity are both applicable and true of that notion, while Smith 
uses a diagram/concept that represents a potential infinity to prove an 
actual infinity of past events, as described above. See William Lane Craig 
and Quentin Smith, Theism, Atheism, and Big Bang Cosmology (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1995), 78-80. 


Smith's rejoinder to this point is to suggest that (1) an infinite series could 
be written in an infinite period of time, which as discussed later in the 
above essay is false, given that an actual infinity cannot be traversed irre- 
spective of the amount of time available, and (2) our mental inability to count 
from zero backwards to infinity is but an empirical limitation of the human 
mind, while “a logically possible counter could have been counting at every 
moment in the past in the order in which the past events occurred.” Here he 
has called a logical contradiction (the occurrence of an actual infinity of 


nin any 
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past events) a mere “empirical limitation” and purports to solve the limita. 
tion by envisioning a “logically possible” device that could measure what i 
inherently contradictory. See Craig and Smith, Theism, Atheism, and Big Bang 
ogy, OI. 

geting aA applied for example to the impossibility of a square he. 
ing a circle, is like asserting that our certainty that an object cannot be : 
square and a circle (at the same time and from the same vantage point) jg 
merely an empirical limitation of the mind, while a logically possible “ming 
that could affirm a square-circle” could in fact affirm its possibility, Bette 
yet, we could say that our certainty that Smith’s position on this issue dif 
fers from that of the KCA is based on an empirical limitation of the mind, 

while a logically possible “mind that could see Smith’s position as identical 

to that of the KCA” could in fact see them as identical, in which case Smith 

actually concurs with the KCA thata beginningless universe is logically im- 

possible. Calling something “logically possible” does not make it so: just 

as the hypothetical minds of the latter two examples are absurd, so too is 

Smith's hypothetical counter that could begin counting at negative infinity 

and arrive at zero. 


16 Contemporary philosopher R. J. Hankinson explains, 


Aristotle is, in a variety of senses, a finitist. He rejects the idea that 
there can be actualized infinite sets of things, including, it appears, 
the natural numbers (Aristotle argues that mathematicians do not te- 
quire it: Phys 3 7, 207b28 ff.). This causes him some difficulties with 
time, since he holds the world to be without beginning, and hence 
must (in some sense) allow that there have been infinitely many days 
prior to this one—moreover, there must have been an infinite num- 
ber of rotations of the heavenly bodies. However, “time and motion 
are indeed infinite, as is thought; but the parts that are taken do not 
persist” (Phys 3 8, 208a20—21); there exists now no infinite collection 
of present moments. 


Again, though, Aristotle does assert the difference between potential and 
actual infinities, as Hankinson later states: “Thus he allows the number-se- 
ties to be in a way infinite, by introducing the notion ofa potential infinity. 
For any number you can always take one larger than it, although it doesn’t 
follow for Aristotle that there must exist an actual infinite set of num- 
bers. People have erred, he says, in assuming the infinite to be that which 
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reads everything [i-e., an actual infinity]—rather, the infinite fi.e., a 
venti infinity] is such that no matter how much you have of it, you can 
ways take something mare (Phys 3 6, 206b33~207a14.; cf. 206b16fF:- Cael 1 
ff.).” See Hankinson, “Science,” in The Cambridge Companion to Aris- 
Jonathan Barnes (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 


al 
5) 271b33 
totle, ed. 
140-41. 
while Aquinas did maintain that the universe had a beginning, he argued 
that its beginning could not be demonstrated philosophically, based on his 
reasoning explained above in the essay, In the first of his Five Ways in Summa 
Theologiae (1.46.2)—the proof from motion—he famously distinguished 
between two types of causal series: those ordered per accidents, or “acci- 
dentally,” which are linearly extended through time, and those ordered per 
se, oF “essentially,” which are hierarchical and thus act simultaneously. The 
infinite regress entailed by a past infinity of events in the universe is of the 
former type, and Aquinas thought such a regress was theoretically possible 
(yet not factually true), as opposed to an infinite regress of events caus- 
ally ordered per se. See Edward Feser, Aquinas: A Beginner's Guide (London: 
Oneworld, 2009), 70-71; Brian Davies, Thomas Aquinas's Summa Theologiae: 
A Guide and Commentary (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014), 113. 

Craig, TKCA, 96. 

See note #4 for John Byl’s related objection and its response. Wes Morriston 
contends that the notion of a beginningless past is no different from that 
ofan endless future. He admits that the former has occurred, while the latter 
will occur, yet asks, “What difference could a mere change of tense make?” 
The answer, of course, is actuality, which at any moment has obtained with 
what has occurred, but has not obtained with what will occur. One could 
also say completion: a beginningless past is completed with the present mo- 
ment, though an actual infinity by definition cannot be completed, while 
an endless future is by definition never completed. (See also note #21 on 
the dynamic versus static theories of time.) See Morriston, “Beginningless 
Past, Endless Future, Actual Infinite,” Faith and Philosophy 27 (2010): 439-50. 


Craig, TKCA, 102-10. 


The argument presupposes a dynamic/tensed/A-theory of time, as opposed 
to a static/tenseless/B-theory. The former asserts that time is character- 
ized by objective tense determinations (past, present, future), while the 
latter asserts that time is ordered only by tenseless relations (earlier than, 
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simultaneous with, later than). According to B-theory, past, present, ang 
future all coexist in one infinite space-time block; therefore, the UNiverse 
has no beginning, since nothing has a beginning. All of time exists at once 
asa fourth dimension to space, with all moments (past, present, future) be. 
ing equally existent rather than sequentially coming into existence, Change 
on the tenseless theory is not something that transpires but 1s Merely q 
difference of position or coordinates on the space-time continuum, (Even 
according to B-theory, however, the contingency argument holds force, as 
the universe is still possible/contingent and hence can be explained only by 
asserting a necessary being as its cause.) 

To support the A-theory, Craig uses arguments from tensed language 
and from the experience of tense. A-theorists argue that tensed language 
(e.g., “It is now 5 p.m.”) ascribes real, ontological tenses to time, and thar, 
based on the correspondence view of truth, the ascription is factual and 
so reality itself is tensed. Pace early B-theorists (such as Bertrand Russell, 
Gottlob Frege, W. V. O. Quine [d. 2000], and Hans Reichenbach [d. 1953)), 
Craig shows that tensed sentences are irreducible to tenseless sentences 
without loss of meaning. And pace later B-theorists, such as D. H. Mellor, 
he demonstrates that the tensed nature of human language has ontological 
implications for the nature of time and events (or things) therein. 

Moreover, Craig shows that the human experience of tense, universal 
to all individuals, confirms the reality of tense and of temporal becoming, 
while McTaggart’s (d. 1925) paradox and the myth of temporal passage are 
fallacious objections to the A-theory of time. See Craig, The Tensed Theory of 
Time: A Critical Examination (London: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 2000). 
See also the discussion later in the essay on the finitude of ontological 
time. Finally, for an examination of arguments for and objections to the 
B-theory of time, see Craig, The Tenseless Theory of Time: A Critical Examination 
(Norwell, MA: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 2010). 


See Harry Austryn Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Kalam (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1976), 410-34; Craig, TKCA, 19-41. 

The traditional kalam view would seem to correspond to St. Augustine’s 
famous dictum “The world was made, not in time, but with time.” St. 
Augustine, De civitate Dei, 11.6, quoted in Wolfgang Smith, Science and 
Myth: With a Response to Stephen Hawking's The Grand Design (Tacoma, 
WA: Angelico Press/Sophia Perennis, 2012), 190. 
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seit physics VIII, 1, 251b, 18-26, in The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. 

oy 5° oe mekeon (New York: The Modern Library, 2001), 357. Kant poses a 
nich aw in the antithesis of his first antinomy of pure reason, saying in 

atin on the antithesis, “Space, it further follows, whether full or 
his obs may be limited by appearances, but appearances cannot be limited 
yan empty space outside epee riba: true of time. But while all this 
nay De granted, it yet oak € denied that these two hon-entities, empty 
space outside the world an ae time prior to it, have to be assumed 
ifwe are tO assume a limit to the world in space and in time.” Immanuel 
Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, trans. Norman Kemp Smith (Houndmills, UK: 
palgrave Macmillan, 2003), 400. 

interestingly enough, Aristotle mentions immediately before the above 
passage from Physics that the ancient Greeks unanimously considered time 
eternal, although with the one exception of Plato: “Plato alone asserts the 
creation of time, saying that it had a becoming together with the universe, 
the universe according to him having had a becoming.” (The editor, McKe- 
on, notes that Aristotle here is thinking of a passage in the Timaeus [38B].) 
As discussed above, this is also the position of the Sunni theologians— 
namely, that both space and time had a simultaneous event of inception, 
prior to which neither existed (the word prior here indicating not a former 
temporal reality but rather a former/distinct ontological status.) 

25 See Abii ‘Alial-Husayn b. “Abd Allah Ibn Sina, Al-Shifa’: Al-Tabi‘iyyat (al-sama* 
al-tabi‘t), ed. S. Zayid (Cairo: The General Egyptian Book Organization, 
n.d.), [a1, 155-56. As with Aristotle, Avicenna’s reasoning begs the 
question by assuming what he is attempting to prove, for in his reductio 
argument against creation ex nihilo, he regards what is “prior to” creation 
as temporally prior, while those who argue for the inception of the world 
deem it to be ontologically prior. 

26 See, for example, Brian Greene, The Fabric of the Cosmos (New York: Vintage 
Books, 2004), 39-76. 

27 Craig, TKCA, 108. 


28 David Hume, An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, ed. Tom L. 
Beauchamp (Oxford, UK: Clarendon Press, 2000), 117. 
29 Craig, TKCA, 175-202. 


30 Aristotle, Physics VI, 9, 239b, 11, 15, 357: 
31 Aristotle, Physics VI, 2, 233a, 21-32, 320. 
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See Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, 387-401. 

Similarly, in his article “The Age and Size of the World,” contemporary phi. 
losopher Jonathan Bennett attempts to rebut Kant's thesis, stating, 


A series of the sort Kant has in mind must, if it is infinite, be open 
at one end; it cannot have both a first and a last member; and so the 
enumeration of its members, if started, ‘can never be completed’. Bur 
such an enumeration could be completed all the same, if it did not 
ever start but had been going on for ever [sic]. 

Let ‘T’ name a known point in past time, say the moment when 
you began reading this paper. Then Kant’s argument can be put thus; 
the series of events-before-T’ was completed at T; events could in 
principle be counted as they occur; and so a counting or enumeration 
of the series of events-before-T could have been completed at T; and 
so the series of events-before-1” does not have infinitely many mem- 
bers. But—the obvious objection runs—that final step is not valid, 
or anyway Kant hasn’t shown that it is. For he hasn't displayed any 
incoherence in the idea that at T someone, said ‘T minus o’, and a 
minute earlier said ‘T minus 1’, and so on—through every event-be- 
fore-T, there being no earliest such event. (Synthese 23 [1971]: 127-28) 


Here, Bennett has made the same critical error described above of treating 
an actual infinity (which a past infinity would entail) as a potential infinity. 
He presents a mental conception of counting forward to infinity, which is 
a potential infinity—always finite yet always capable of addition—in the 
guise of occurring backwards to infinity (“someone said ‘T minus o’, and a 
minute earlier said ‘T minus 1’, and so on”), which presupposes a complet- 
ed actual infinity. Clearly, though, simply labeling something with “minus” 
does not render it actualized, actuality being the critical difference between 
past and future. 

See Bertrand Russell, “Lecture VI; The Problem of Infinity Considered 
Historically,” Our Knowledge of the External World: As a Field for Scientific Method 
in Philosophy (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1949), 161. This mistake is 
also the basis of Russell's example (from Laurence Sterne’s [d. 1768] novel) 
of the antobiography of Tristram Shandy, who writes so slowly that it takes 
him one'year to write the events of one day: Russell asserts that the impos- 
sibility of Shandy completing the novel is due to the author's mortality. 
So if Shandy were immortal, he could conceivably finish it, despite that 
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‘opst00t rate of writing, since by one-to-one correspondence, each day 
would correspond to each year, and both sets are infinite. See Russell, The 
principles of Mathematics (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1937), 358-60 
see text above for the rebuttal to this reasoning. ; 


; craig, TKCA, 104. 
x6 See spitzer, New Proofs for the Existence of God, 181-21, 
ri Aristotle, Physics IV, 12, 221A, 1, 294. 
38 See, for example, Greene, The Fabric of the Cosmos, 39-76. 


39 This principle necessarily applies to any possible universe, which Sunni 
scholastics termed temporal (hadith), as Opposed to eternal and atemporal 


(qadim), an attribute that by necessity applies only to God, the exalted. See 
discussion below, 


4o See, for example, Kamal al-Din b. Abi Sharif, Kitab al-musamarah fi sharh 
al-musayarah (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 2002), 29. 


41 William L. Rowe (d. 2015) has questioned its applicability to the notion 
that every change requires an efficient cause, arguing that change could be 
accounted for by mere brute facticity. See Rowe, The Cosmological Argument 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1975; reprint, New York: Fordham 
University, 1998), 17. See also Garrett J. DeWeese and Joshua Rasmussen, 
“Hume and the Kalam Cosmological Argument,” in In Defense of Natural 
Theology: A Post-Humean Assessment, ed. James F, Sennett and Douglas 
Groothuis (Downers Grove, IL: Intervarsity Press, 2005), 123-49. DeWeese 
and Rasmussen agree with Rowe that some particles could have within 
them a “principle of change.” 

This view is contrary to the classical Sunni doctrine of occasionalism, 
which can be inferred from the KCA conclusion, in its discussion on the 
universal scope of associations of divine power, Rationally, one could also 
resort to a form of Leibniz’s (d. 1716) principle of sufficient reason to rebut 
the view, as Rowe himself recognizes. Also, any change is logically possi- 
ble, so conceptually the essence of that change itself cannot account for its 
existence, Thus, for the change to occur, there must be a giver of prepon- 
derance to select and give preponderance to its being over its nonbeing. 

42 Richard Swinburne has argued that the causal principle needs inductive 

justification. See Swinburne, The Existence of God, 139. See also al-Taftazani's 
explanation above. 
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43. See Trent Horn, Answering Ape Ea Sake the Case for God wrth Lontgay 
: : . Catholic Answers Press, 2013), 252-55. Horn a} 
Charity (San Diego, CA: ; ettuve efedtinechings ee 
+m that the KCA commits the fallacy 2 equivocation in the 
rebuts o wan exist,” in that its usage in the minor premise js in the 
et of foeeptidn from nothing, while its ete in the major premise 
is in the context of inception from a prior state of matter/energy, Horn's 
: n be changed to a univocal phrase—name 
response is that the phrase “8 Foci halen fie chee sa ly 
‘ : rtain time and never existed before that time.” jt j, 
Lia eae ce OR there was no time before the yy; 
a moot point that according to the KCA there etore the unj- 
verse began, as this univocal phrase still holds true. eoneiretien enough, 
the Sunni scholastic would argue that the original phrase, begins to exist, 
is univocal, given that its usage in the major Premis¢ is also in the context 
of inception from nothing, despite the prior existence of matter/energy, 
This is because according to Sunni occasionalism, God creates every event 
directly from nothing and not through any prior matter/energy, The prior 
arrangement of matter/energy that is empirically identified as the event's 
“cause” is theologically identified as merely the locus for the divine fiat, 
44 See Sa‘d al-Din Mas‘iid b. ‘Umar al-Taftazani, Sharh al-magasid (Qom: 
Manshirat al-Sharif al-Radi, 1989), 1:481-82. 

The term preponderance (tarajjuh) in this context signifies one state out- 
weighing another, so that it prevails—as ifa balance that has equal weights 
on each scale is tipped in one direction, The above argument holds it to 
be self-evident that such preponderance cannot obtain without a giver of 
preponderance (mutajjih), or force that tips the balance to one side. Applied 
to ontology, the principle holds that no logically possible thing can exist 
without a giver of preponderance of its existence over its nonexistence. 

Also, the reality of the causal principle is that only a possible thing’s ex- 
istence actually needs a cause, since the default ontological state of anything 
possible is nonexistence, Technically, the act of causation (i.¢., creation) is 
to give preponderance to a possible thing’s existence over its nonexistence, 
While conceptually its existence and its nonexistence are equivalent, in ac- 
tuality itis nonexistent unless it is created. This consideration is expressed 
by the Ash‘ari scholar Imam al-Dardir, who notes that because the default 
ontological state of any possible thing is nonexistence, the preponderance 
required for its existence is even greater than normally conceived. That is, 
the balance must be tipped from actual nonexistence to actual existence, 
not from possible existence to actual existence. The possible existence of 
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thing simply means it cannot exist with 


out bei ’ 
some Sharh al-kharidah al-bahiyyah, 46, being caused to exist. See 


al-Dardit, oe 
script of the entire debate, see R 
. A Seek (Amherst, NY: Prothettiens part sa om sr Religion, 
quoted text, see page 131. » 123-46. For the 
46 Roget Scruton, Modern Philosophy: An Introd 
penguin Books, 1994), 135. 
John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Unde 
prometheus Books, 1995), 528. 
See Bertrand Russell, “On the Notion of Cause, wi 
Free-Will Problem,” in Readings in the Philosophy of S 
and May Brodbeck (New York; Appleton-Century- 
4g See Feser, Scholastic Metaphysics, 114~27, 


uction and Survey (London: 
standing (Amherst, NY: 


th Applications to the 
cience, ed. Herbert Feigl 
Crofts, 1953), 387-407. 


so Stephen M. Barr, Modern Physics and Ancient Faith (Notre Dame, IN: University 

of Notre Dame, 2013), 264. 

st See, for example, Sheldon Goldstein, “Bohmian Mechanics,” in The Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. Edward N. Zalta, Spring 2013, http://plato, 
stanford,edu/archives/spr2o13/entries/qm-bohm/. See also Jim Baggott, 
The Quantum Story: A History in 40 Moments (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2011), 299-305; Barr, Modern Physics and Ancient Faith, 245-52; and Werner 
Heisenberg, Physics and Philosophy: The Revolution in Modern Science (New York: 
HarperCollins, 2007), 102-20. In any case, as noted above, such debates re- 
main in the purview of physics, yet have no bearing on metaphysics. 

52 Excerpt taken from Albert’s book review of Lawrence Krauss’s A Universe 
from Nothing: Why There is Something Rather than Nothing. See http:/Awww. 
nytimes.com/2012/03/25/books/review/a-universe-from-nothing-by-law- 
rence-m-krauss.html, 

53 David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, eds, David Fate Norton and Mary J. 
Norton (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 56. 

54 For a discussion of Malebranche’s views on causation and arguments for 
occasionalism, see, for example, Walter Ott, Causation and Laws of Nature 

in Early Modern Philosophy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 81-101. 

55 G. E. M. Anscombe, ““Whatever Has a Beginning of Existence Must Have a 

Cause’: Hume’s Argument Exposed,” Analysis 34 (1974): 150. 
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56 Feser, Scholastic Metaphysics, 112~13- 
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See The Letters of David Hume, ed. J. % T. Greig, 2 vols. (Oxford, UK; Clatend 
Press, 1932), 1:187, quoted in Craig; Sein , 168, where Hume states in. 
letter to John Stewart, February 1754, “But allow me to tell you that] never 
asserted so absurd a Proposition as that anything might arise without q hi 
I only maintain’d, that our Certainty of the Falsehood of that Propositio, 
proceeded neither from Intuition nor Demonstration; but from another 
Source.” The Treatise was published in 1739/40. 


Horn, Answering Atheism, 249. 

al-Lamishi, Kitab al-tamhid, 49-50. 

Stephen Hawking and Leonard Mlodinow, The Grand Design (New Yor. 
Bantam Books, 2012), 180. 

Lennox, God and Stephen Hawking, 29-31. 

Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, 57. 

Quoted in Horn, Answering Atheism, 137-38. 

John F, Haught, God and the New Atheism: A Critical Response to Dawkins, Harris, 
and Hitchens (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2008), 17, 47. 
This book is a compelling rebuttal of the new atheism and its scientistic 
pretensions. 

Hawking, The Grand Design, S. | 

Lennox, God and Stephen Hawking, 31. For another cogent refutation of 
Hawking’s influential book, see Smith, Science and Myth, 156-200. 


al-Lamishi, Kitab al-tamhid, 49-50. 
For example, contemporary philosopher Rebecca Goldstein objects, 


Who caused God? The Cosmological Argument is a prime example of 
the Fallacy of Passing the Buck: invoking God to solve some problem, 
but then leaving unanswered that very same problem when applied 
to God himself. The proponent of the Cosmological Argument must 
admita contradiction to either his first premise—and say that though 
God exists, he doesn’t have a cause—or else a contradiction to his 
third premise—and say that God is self-caused. Either way, the the- 
ist is saying that his premises have at least one exception, but is not 
explaining why God must be the unique exception, otherwise than 
asserting his unique mystery (the Fallacy of Using One Mystery To 
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pseudo-Explain Another). Once you admit o 
i itself, which is al i 
why the universe IESE"; SO unique, can’t b ; 
The universe itself can either exist without shines Pi ae 
caused. Since the buck has to stop somewhere, why not with re 14 
verse?” (36 Arguments forthe Existence of God: A Work of Fiction [Toro re 
vintage Books, 2011], 445-504) nto: 


ne reason for her objection is that the cos : ; 
Fe is responding has for its first fas oir or argument to which 
have a cause,” and against that premise her obj 
tion echoes that of many philosophers, such as Bertrand Russell, who con- 
tends, “If everything must have a cause, then God must have ; cause ‘¢ 
there can be anything without a cause, it May just as well be the oatid as 
God, so that there cannot be any validity in that argument” (Why I Am Not 
a Christian, and Other Essays on Religion and Related Subjects [New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1957], 6-7). 

However, that version of the cosmological argument is a straw man. The 
KCA’s major premise asserts instead, “Everything that has a beginning nec- 
essarily has an efficient cause.” Far from passing the buck, the KCA merely 
affirms the categorical distinction between what is temporaljoccurrentiwith a 
beginning, which must necessarily have an external efficient cause, and what 
is atemporaljeternal/without a beginning, which by definition cannot be caused, 
since its very essence is to exist. God, the exalted, is the only atemporal en- 
tity; He is necessarily existent. Also note that “necessary existence” differs 
from being “self-caused,” a contradictory notion that is nowhere asserted 
in the KCA. And the reason the universe (or any of its features) cannot be 
necessarily existent is (1) it had a beginning and (2) its nonexistence is con- 
ceptually conceivable. The specificity of the universe and of all its features 


clearly evinces its possibility and lack of necessity, See quote by Stephen M. 
Barr above. 


f exceptions, you can ask 


rything that exists must 
ection is valid, The objec- 


Scruton, Modern Philosophy, 135. Also, Scruton (following Kant) contends 
that the necessary existence of the Creator is assumed and not proven in 
the cosmological argument, and that the latter therefore relies on the on- 
tological argument of St. Anselm (d. 1109) and others. Yet the cosmological 
argument of the kalam tradition does not rely on the ontological argument. 
Its own conclusion, based on the impossibility of an infinite regress of 


temporal and contingent causes, is the existence of the eternal and neces- 
sarily existent Creator, 
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Theism, Atheism, and Big Bang Cosmology, 183, 
the KCA could be achieved with any possible World o, 
not just this cosmos. Were a sophist to object that 
that this world exists, since it is external to oneseie 
by the senses, which we ultimately trust, the KCA can stij} pet 
and known by by the existence of one’s very consciousness and thoy ght, 
off the ground a ett existent, And the temporal perforce signifies the 
which are pig oe aie saying that the divine existence and attributes 
eternal. Yet TaN ies clarity in light of teleological arguments that high. 
me ae ete es and benefits imbued in this particular universe, ‘The 
i however, does not rely on any argument by design. 


An oft-cited example of a metaphysical impossibility that is therefore not 
associated with divine power is “a rock a heavy that God could Not lift 
it.” Such a notion is meaningless and rationally incoherent, since a rock 
by definition occupies space, and God as creator of all temporal things ig 
creator of space and its contents. Hence, He may create a rock and subse. 
quently re-create it in any space He chooses, which if vertical to the onlook- 
er is termed “lifting.” So any rock can be lifted by God, irrespective of the 
rock’s weight. Thus, the notion of “a rock so heavy that God could not lif 
it” is self-contradictory, like the notion of a “square circle” or “four-sided 
triangle” or “rock that is not a rock.” It signifies nothing and by definition 
is not performable in any sense, God’s omnipotence is associated with all 
things possible, not with rational absurdities or with metaphysical necessi- 
ties whose opposites are such absurdities. 


These arguments are dealt with in more detail in the text of Al-Bidayah, 
See DeWeese and Rasmussen, “Hume and the Kalam Cosmological 
Argument,” 123-49. 

David Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, ed. Richard H, Popkin, 
2nd ed. (Indianapolis, IN: Hackett, 1998), 37-38. 


P. C. W. Davies, God and the New Physics (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1983), 222. 


Craig and Smith, 


The deduction of 
any possible existent, 
one cannot be certain 


Barr, Modern Physics and Ancient Faith, 264-65, 


adi homeo, “When we infer any particular cause from an effect, 
cribe 3 eee the one to the other, and can never be allowed to as- 
© cause any qualities, but what are exactly sufficient to produce 
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the effect.» But if we ascribe to it farther qualities, or affi 
roducing other effects, We ven only indulge the licence of conjecture, and 

arbitrarily Suppose the existence of qualities and energies, without reason 

orauthority” (Hume, An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, 102-3), 

As noted above, far from arbitrary conjecture, reason necessitates the 
universal scope of divine power, since otherwise the Divine would be tem- 
poral and limited, and one returns to the original absurdity of infinite 
regress regarding the origin of the universe, So God must be eternal and 
without constraint in His attributes. Thus, Epicurus's line of reasoning can 


apply only to temporsl and contingent (secondary) causes, not to the eter- 
nal and absolute creator ofall. 


tm it capable of 


79 Sunni scholastics also emphasize that these thirteen necessary attributes 
of the Divine by no means limit His majesty, since His perfections are in- 
finite (meaning, without end). However, only some of those perfections 
have been disclosed to humanity, whether through logical deduction or 
through scripture. Thus, humans are responsible only to affirm (1) the 
conclusions of sound logical deduction, which as shown in the KCA are 
these thirteen necessary divine attributes, along with (2) whatever sublime 
names and attributes of God that He has revealed through scripture and 
(3) the general creedal tenet that His perfections are infinite. See al-Dardir, 
Sharh al-kharidah al-bahiyyah, 48. 


80 Craig, TKCA, 15. 
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Descriptions of the Prophet ¢ 


IN THE SECTION titled “On Evidence of the Prophethood of 
Muhammad @,” the author of Al-Bidayah adduces, among other 
signs, descriptions of the Prophet & given by some of the peo- 
ple around him, inferring that “all of this serves as evidence, for 
those who possess keen discernment (firasah), that the likes of 
such qualities have never been gathered in any one person be- 
fore him or after him, thereby indicating the nobility of his entity 
and the loftiness of his person, such that no one matches him 
therein.” Since the author only alludes to the descriptions, their 
translation is provided here. 


The Narrations of Hind b. Abi Halah and ‘Ali b. Abi Talib & 

It is related’ that al-Hasan b. ‘Ali said: I asked my maternal 
uncle, Hind b. Abi Halah g2, who was masterful in describing 
the beauteous traits of the Prophet #%, for a description of God’s 
Messenger #, and J was yearning for a description that I could 
hold fast to. He responded: 


God’s Messenger #% was truly eminent and venerable.” His face glis- 
tened like the fill moon on a dark night. He was taller than average 
yet not lanky. His head was large,3 and his hair somewhat wavy [nei- 
ther curly nor straight]. If his hair parted naturally, he would leave 
it parted, otherwise he would leave it unparted. When he let it grow 
ott, his hair would reach below his earlobes. He was of fair and lu- 
minous complexion. His forehead was wide, and his eyebrows were 
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Jong, arched, and even, without being conjoined. Between the twp 
f at would pulsate when he was angered 4 He 


eyebrows was a vein th F 
had a thin, aquiline nose, with a light at its apex; Someone not look. 
ing carefully might deem it to be more prominent than it was [be. 
cause of its luminosity]. He had a full and thick beard, neither too 
thin nor too long. His eyes were stunningly dark [meaning the itis, 
surrounded by intensely white sclera]; his cheeks were smooth ang 
even; his mouth was moderately wide;> and his teeth were Pearly 
white, with a small gap between the front two teeth, He had a thin 
line of hair between his chest and navel. His neck was [so balanced, 
pure, and fair in complexion, that it was] like the neck of a sculpted 
work of art made of pure silver. 

All his limbs were perfectly balanced. His frame was full and solid, 
and his chest and stomach were even, for the latter did not at all pro- 
trude. His chest was prominent, his shoulders broad, and his joints 
large, He was altogether radiant. 

Between the bottom of his neck and his navel was a thin line of 
hair, while the rest of his torso had no hair; he had some hair on the 
forearms, shoulders, and very top of the chest. His forearms were 
long, as were all his limbs; his palms were wide, and the flesh of his 
palms and feet thick, The muscles in his forearms and shins were 
without knots. The soles of his feet were well arched. His feet were 
supple and smooth, so soft that water, if poured upon them, would 
flow right off. 

When he walked, he raised his legs with force and leaned forward 
in the direction of his gait [that is, he walked with purpose yet with 
balance and humility]. He walked in large, graceful strides [without 
dragging his feet or slamming them onto the ground], calmly tread- 
ing the earth with dignity and composure. Still, his pace was naturally 
swift, as ifdescending from a slope. When he turned to face someone 
[on either side of him or behind him], he would turn with his entire 

body [rather than turning only his head]. His gaze was naturally low- 
ered; he looked toward the earth for longer periods than toward the 
sky. Most of his looking up [at worldly matters] was by short, quick 
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the depth of hi ‘ 
glances [due to p 1S Contemplative 
or keenness for worldly goods). sae and lack of greed 
He never allowed his companions to walk behind hi Wi 
. ‘ae Ind . 
met someone, he always initiated the gre Bim." Wen ” 


, etings of peace (salam), 
(Al-Hasan @& continued:} I said: Descrih 


€ his spe 
oS Peech to me, He 


God's Messenger #& was constantly aware and 
welfare of others] and was in perpetual contemplation, He had no 
idle time. He never spoke without need, and his periods of silence 
were lengthy. He began and ended his Speaki 


ng with the ends of his 
blessed mouth,” He spoke with few words 


that encompassed vast 
meaning, with clarity, truth, and exact Precision; his speech was 


never excessive, boring, devoid of benefit, or insufficient in yielding 
benefit. 


Concerned [over the 


He was of easy disposition, never rude or demeaning towards any- 
one, He venerated blessings, even if seemingly trivial. He never criti- 
cized anything [let alone a person]. He did not complain about food 
or drink nor praise it,® 

Ifsomeone transgressed a divine mandate, nothing could restrain 
his anger until he rectified the wrong; yet he was never angered for 
his own right, nor did he seek to redress a personal affront. 

When he indicated something by gesture, he did so with his en- 
tire palm, and when he marveled at something, he turned his palm 
towards the sky [otherwise maintaining a calm, composed demean- 
or].° When he spoke, he conjoined [and punctuated] his discourse 
by [gesturing with his hand,] striking his left palm with his right 
thumb.’° 

Ifangry at someone, he turned away from the person [without crit- 
icism, due to his profound clemency]. When joy befell him, he closed 

his eyes and lowered his gaze [and his blessed head]." Most of his 
laughter was but smiling [without making noise], yet he would show 
his blessed teeth, which appeared like [exquisite] hailstones. 
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i :] I kept [this description] hidden g, 
‘Al-Hasan & continued:] I act _ 
3 younger brother] al-Husayn b. ‘Ali gi for some time, Then, 
finally, I informed him of it, only to find he had beaten me to 
it! For he had asked [our] father [‘Ali b. Abi Talib &) about the 
! r, exit, and sit—and about his 


God's Messenger # would ente : 
bekion his overall appearance, and the way he was with Sth 
ers—and [our father] omitted no detail whatsoever: al-Husayn 


said, “I asked [our] father about the way God’s Messenger & 


would enter. He replied: 

His entering [the home] was for his personal needs [and to be with 
his family] and was with general divine permission. So, when he re- 
turned home, he divided his time into three portions: a portion for 
God, the exalted [in extra worship and devotion]; a portion for his 
family [to serve them with kindness and guidance]; and a portion for 
himself. Moreover, he divided his own portion between himself and 
the community, and the benefit he provided in that time would reach 
the general public [who could not attend] by means of the elect [who 
were able to attend, for they would convey to them what they learned 
from him). He withheld nothing whatsoever from them. 

As for the portion he gave for the community [taken out of his 
personal portion], it was his custom to give people of virtue high- 
er priority with respect to meeting with community members in his 
home, for which he gave permission; he divided his time among 
them based on their level of piety. And among them were individuals 
with one need, and some with two, and some with many. So, he was 
preoccupied with helping them, and he directed them to that which 
would rectify their affairs, along with the affairs of the entire commu- 
nity, since he also asked about the needs of others [who were absent] 
and then informed those in attendance about what most fulfilled 
the needs of those who were absent. He said, “Let he who is pres- 
ent among you convey [my counsel] to him who is absent. And all of 
you, convey to me any need of those unable to tell me of their needs, 
for indeed, whoever informs his leader of a need of someone who 
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‘ inform of it, God 
himself cannot ink » God shall make firm hi 
safely cross the bridge over hell and enter Paradise] aeuee [to 
ang! ay of 

Nothing but the likes of [what entailed help 

< ; Ping people, guidi 

them, and fulfilling their needs] was mentioned in his me 
would not accept from anyone [anything] other than that Me 
«All &) said [according to the Narration o 
(d. 247/861)}, ‘They entered as seekers [of hel 
did not disperse except having tasted [prophe 
tue]; they left as guides—that is, 
ing of the religion.’ 


“I (al-Husayn then] said, ‘So tell me of his exit; how did he 
behave when leaving [the home]? [“Ali 4] replied: 


f Sufyan b. Waki 
P and wisdom] but 
tic wisdom and vir- 
People with sound understand- 


God’s Messenger g& refrained from speaking, except on matters that 
benefitted others. He bound hearts to him and to each other; he did 
not cause discord among them or drive them away from him. He hon- 
ored the noble and distinguished individuals among every people 
and gave them leadership over their people. He was cautious when 
dealing with people and safeguarded himself from them, yet with- 
out denying anyone his cheerful countenance and good character. He 
checked up on his companions and asked people about the welfare of 
those who were absent [out of concern, in order to fulfill their needs]. 
He showed [with wisdom and moderation] the beauty and cor- 
rectness of what is good and the vileness and emptiness of what is 
evil. His behavior was always balanced and perfect, never extreme 
or inconsistent. He was never inattentive to others, out of concern 
that they might be inattentive or bored [with the guidance he taught 
them]. For every possible circumstance, he was already prepared and 
focused. He was never remiss with fulfilling rights nor excessive be- 
yond their due. Those nearest to him were the best of the community. 
The noblest of people, according to him, were those whose genuine 
concern [for God, for scripture, for the Messenger 4, and for others] 
was most encompassing; the people of the highest rank, according to 
him, were those best at supporting and empowering others. 
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Then [al-Husayn @J said, “So tasked [‘Ali 2] about his sitting 


his behavior in gatherings. He replied: 

% did not sit or stand, except with the remem- 
brance of God, the exalted. He did not designate va RT cer- 
tain place to sit and forbade others from doing so. en he “ie a 
gathering, he sat at its end [or wherever he found space easily], and 
he enjoined others to do the same. He gave every person in i gath- 
ering his due, to the extent that everyone present did not pink ony 
one else was more special to the Prophet g&. He was extraordinarily 
patient with whomever sat oF stood with him to discuss a personal 
need, waiting until the one in need excused himself and left. He did 
not send back whomever asked him for help with a matter, without 
having fulfilled it or without offering some kind words of facilitation 
[and supplication]. 

His magnanimity and [loving] personality enveloped people, so he 
became for them like a true father, and they like relatives, all equiva- 
lent in receiving their due [of his warmth and tenderness], differing 
in rank only by virtue of how well they conformed to the sacred law, 
His gathering was one of forbearance [with dignity and tranquility], 
modesty, patience, and safeguarding people’s honor. Voices were not 
raised therein, and [because no one was spoken ill of,] the sanctity 
of others was not offended. The mistakes of people that may have 
occurred in his gatherings were not spread as rumors or gossip. They 
loved and cared for one another, based on devotion to God, the ex- 
alted, each attendee lowering himself in humility to the others. They 
honored the elders and were tender with the children. They aided 
those in need and showed mercy to strangers and travelers. 


Then [al-Husayn ¢&] said, “So I asked [Ali ; 
with others. He replied, (‘Ali 44] about his behavior 


AN INT 


God’s Messenger 


God's Messenger & was always cheerful, easygoing in temperament 
meek, and gentle with all. He was not mean or rude, and he was not 
hard-hearted. He did not raise his voice or shout fin disputes or ar- 
guments], nor was he crude or obscene, He did not criticize [anyone 
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oranything}, nor was he excessive in Praise for anyone, H 
to not notice what he did not like [unt aR ysgr 


ay ess it was offensi 
one lost hope in him.” Wve to God]. No 
He gave himself no share in three [traits]; Ostentation, excess 
what did not concern or benefit him, And he completely shan “tha 
‘ : : 
mention of people in three ways: he never disparaged anyone tes 
er mentioned a shameful trait or fault of anyone's Past, and he 
’ 


to him], In his presence, they 
if one of them spoke, 
or visitor] finished. T 


did not vie with one another to speak: 
the rest remained silent until (the companion 


he speech of the last of them was like that of 
the first of them [in enthusiasm toward the Prophet g and lack of 


boredom]. He laughed at what they laughed at, and he marveled at 
what they marveled at.3 He patiently bore the rude expressions [or 
crude behavior] of a Stranger. He said, ‘If you see a person in need 
seeking to fulfill it, then help him.’ He did not seek {or accept] praise, 
except ifmoderate. He never interrupted someone speaking until the 
person was done, such that the person would interrupt it by ending 
or by getting up to leave. [This is the end of the narration of Sufyan b, 
Waki". Another narrator had the following addition.] 
“I [al-Husayn 8] said, ‘What was his silence like?’ [Ali 4] 
replied: 
His silence was based on four [traits]: forbearance, caution [of tac 
ful consequences], deliberation, and contemplation His delibera- 
tion was in being fair" in listening to people and considering conse- 
quences. His contemplation was in the everlasting aad ? os 
al (that is, everlasting good deeds versus vain pursuits . rs fons ‘ 
He was given forbearance in his patience, aD nothing te end ni 
[for his own sake] or unsettled him. In his caution, a a 
four [traits]: partaking of the good, to set an example; a 
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exerting complete effort in thinking 
and undertaking, for their sake, ey. 


ANI 
would leave it; 


evil, so others too i 
community; 


ions for his . 
ok igi ensured their worldly and otherworldly triumph. 
dith of Umm Ma‘bad & : 
The Ha a companion of God's 


b. Khalid & (4. 8/629); 
Hubaysh <s that when God's Messenger ##—along 


nger #, relate shige 

wah ABR angrs Aba Bakr’s client Amir b. Fuhayrah & 
(d. 4/625), and their desert guide ‘Abd Allah b. Urayqit al-Lay- 
d to Medina, they passed by the 


thi—left Mecca and emigrated to © 
two tents of Umm Ma‘bad al-Khuza‘iyyah %, who was a strong 
elderly woman. She would sit outside the tent and give water and 


food [to visitors]. Hence, they asked her for meat and dates to 
purchase, but they did not acquire anything of that from her, for 
the people of that area were indigent and ina famine. Then God’s 
Messenger # saw a sheep at the side of the tent and said, “What 
is this sheep, Umm Ma‘bad?” 

She replied, “It is a sheep whose strength has le 
[that is, itis emaciated].” 

He asked, “Does she have any milk?” 

She replied, “She is too emaciated for that.” 

He asked, “Do you give me permission to milk her?” 

She said, “By my father and mother! Ifyou see that she has any 
milk, please milk her.” 

So, God’s Messenger # called for the sheep and wiped her ud- 
der with his hand, invoked the name of God, the exalted, and sup- 
plicated for the sheep of Umm Ma‘bad. Immediately, the sheep 
spread her legs wide and swelled with milk, so he called fora con- 
tainer that would suffice for the entire group, and milked into it a 
copious, flowing amount, until its splendor reached the top. Then 
= a milk to Umm Ma‘bad until her thirst was quenched, then 
0 his companions until theirs was quenched, and the Prophet 
drank last, until all thirsts were fully quenched. Then he arte 
the sheep a second time; so much milk came forth that it gushed 
with a loud sound, until it filled the vessel. Then he left it with 


ft her behind 
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her and took her pledge of faith, and t 
journey]. h ney all lef [to resume the 
Only a short time passed before her husb 4 
turned, driving some emaciated ; te - Ma‘bad, re- 
and left, due to weakness, for thei yed to the tight 
Hence, when Abi Ma‘bad saw the milk 
he said, “Where, O Umm Ma'bad. did a, he was amazed, and 
sheep are barren and without pa 
house?” 
She replied, “No, by God, except that a trul 
passed through. He was like such- uy Blessed nian 


and-such and such-and- h.” 
He said, “Describe him to me, Umm Ma‘bad.” = 
She said: 


Isaw a man of manifest beauty and splendor, with a radiant face and 
gracious character. He was not flawed with a large belly or blemished 
with a small head or thin frame. He was good-looking, altogether 
beautiful, with stunningly dark eyes [meaning the iris, surrounded by 
intensely white sclera] and long, flowing eyelashes. He had a strong 
voice, and his neck was long. His beard was not thin or too long, but 
full and thick, His eyebrows were long and arched, and joined in the 
middle,"® When he was silent, his demeanor was one of forbearance 
and dignity, and when he spoke, splendor ascended in him. From 
afar, he was the most beautiful and splendid of people, and when he 
was near, he was the most stunning. His speech was ever sweet: it 
was clear and succinct, neither too little nor excessive, and not vile, 
flawed, or false. It was as if his words were strung beads ofa necklace 
that flowed out. 

He was of medium stature; no eye would find him distasteful be- 
cause of disproportionate height or belittle him for being short. [He 
was so pleasant to look at; he was] like a [tree] branch between two 
branches (Abi Bakr g and ‘Amir b. Fuhayrah J: he was the most 
radiant of the three in looks and the most sublime of them in rank. 
He had companions who surrounded him; when be spoke, snd 
tened attentively, and when he commanded something, they raced to 
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was obeyed and venerated [by them], and around him 


fulfill it. He 
t to serve; he was never despised and 


were they gathered and ever aler 
never deemed senile or unintelligent. 


n Al-Mu‘jam al-kabir, al-Haythami in Majma‘ al-zawa; 7 
d al-Qadi ‘Iyad in Al-Shifa bi ta‘rif hugiiq al-Mustagy 
the latter narration and its Cin 


Related by al-Tabaranti 
wa manba‘ al-fawd'id, an 
The wording of this translation is based on 
mentary by Mulla ‘Ali al-Qari in his Sharh al-shifa. 

That is, eminent in the eyes of people and magnificent in their hearts 
or eminent in the sight of God and venerable in the eyes of creation, See 


al-Qari, Sharh al-shifa, 1:336. 
Indicating his great status and dignity. See al-Qari, Sharh al-shifa, 1:36. 
That is, upon seeing disobedience to the divine; hence, this description - 
does not contradict the Prophet’s statement “Do not get angry” (Sahih 
al-Bukhari), which refers to doing so over worldly matters, for the sake of 
one’s ego. See al-Qari, Sharh al-shifa, 1:336. 
In Arab custom, a moderately wide mouth was deemed handsome, and a 
narrow mouth was disliked, although the description could also be a met- 
aphor referring to the great eloquence of the Prophet &%. See al-Qari, Sharh 
al-shifa, 1:337. 
This practice, along with the previous one of naturally looking downward, 
was out of his immense humility with his Lord. In addition, he would 
sometimes say to his companions while on a journey, “Leave what is be- 
hind me for the angels.” Staying back also enabled him to be with the weak- 
er companions, who were slower, and also to tend to the needs of the whole 
group in general. See al-Qari, Sharh al-shifa, 1:340. 
That is, due to the width of his blessed mouth, a feature the Arabs deemed 
praiseworthy and handsome, See al-Qari, Sharh al-shifa, 1:341. 
wee al-Qari comments, “That is, due to the purity of his vast heart 
from desire for other than his Lord, such that he not incline toward tak- 
a se in the enjoyment of this worldly life—or direct himself toward 
- bee ” eae be incited thereby to praise food or complain 
“ete eae ; the early masters was asked, ‘Why is it that the sermons of 
y Muslims were effective, while those of the later Muslims do not 
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penefit?” He replied, ‘The early Muslim scholars were tenis 
their audience was but asleep, while the later Mie i [spiritual 
and their audience [spiritually] dead’ m 

However, the Prophet g& also said, “ 
ple [for their favors} has not thanked Gog” (Sunan al-Tirms: sie 
which, thanking others for the food th ey prepare epics in light of 
tion of gratitude towards the divine and hence fully pro Ag ss a reflec- 
the text above just mentioned, “He venerated blessings ‘ie re wea x: 
trivial.” See al-Munawi, Fayd al-Qadir, 6:297, » even if seemingly 
g Indicating both that the marvelous event is the t 

the event shall soon be “turned over” into act of God alone and that 


: extinction, as is true ofall thi 
temporal and contingent. See al-Qari, Sharh al-shifa, 1:342. 2 ae 


10 Such gesturing by hand being customary in that time for one who speaks of 
an Important matter, as a means of emphasis, by way of combining physi- 
cal gesture with verbal speech, as ifthe speaker 


’s entire being were directed 
to the affair at hand. See al-Qari, Sharh al-shifa, 1:342. 


11 That is, out of humility before his Lord and as a manifestation of his dis- 
tance from prideful exuberance or greed for the cause of joy. See al-Qari, 
Sharh al-shifa, 1:342. 


12 Orthis could mean “He never made anyone despair ofhim’”—that is, of his 
generosity and sublime nature. 


13 Thatis, so as to fulfill the right of keeping good company and to bring joy 
to their hearts. See al-Qani, Sharh al-shifa, 1:350. 


14 Asis the etiquette ofa judge, to ensure fairness between people in a dispute 
and to equally lend an ear to all parties. See al-Qari, Sharh al-shifa, 1:350. 

15 This hadith is related by al-Tabarani in Al-Mu‘jam al-kabir and al-Hakim 
in Al-Mustadrak. The latter deemed it rigorously authentic (sahih), and 
al-Dhahabi concurred with that assessment in Al-Talkhis. See al-Nisapari, 
Al-Mustadrak ‘ala al-sahihayn, 3:0. 

16 The earlier narration of Hind b. Abi Halah & mentions that his blessed 
eyebrows were not joined in the middle; Mulla “ali al-Qari suggests that the 
discrepancy between the two narrations is possibly due to the respetaive 

distances of the onlookers from the Prophet #, for Hind B was relative- 
ly close, and Umm Ma‘bad t& was farther away. See al-Qari, Sharh al-shifa, 
1:337- 
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Transliteration Key 


THE TRANSLITERATION CONVENTION throughout this 
book represents the Arabic script as follows: 


Consonants: 
- > d vd dk 
2b S dh bt Jl 
ot 3. AST b x fom 
& th A <2 x? Oo on 
ej uw Ss & gh > h 
a vo sh o f y w 
t kh vu §$ é q co y 
Vowels: 
Short vowels: ae na > f 
Long vowels: “koa * il ge i 
Dipthongs: = aw Ss ay 
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The definite article is rendered al-to preserve the repre sentati 
of the Arabic script as written, not as pronounced, except whe 
fully inflected expressions are quoted as such, Therefore, ash. 
chams is rendered al-shams, unless it appears In a fully infect 
yerbal expression, such as wa sh-shamsi wa duhaha, wi thou 
inflection, this written expression is rendered wa al-shams : 

aha. 

et ta’ marbitah is represented by a final h, unless it ends the 
first term of an idafah construction, as in laylat al-qadr. Note that 
the ta’ marbiitah in ahl al-sunnah wa al-jama‘ah, for instance, is rep- 
resented as an h because it is not the first term of an idafah con- 
struction. 

Words that have entered the English language, suchas “hadith,” 
“fatwa,” and “imam,” are not transliterated or italicized unless 
rendered in formulaic Arabic expressions or idiomatic phrases, 


& An invocation of God's blessings and peace upon the Prophet 
Muhammad: “May God’s blessings and peace be upon him.” 


4 An invocation of God's peace upon a prophet or angel: “May 
peace be upon him.” 


4@ An invocation of God’s peace upon two prophets: “May peace 
be upon them.” 


3@@ An invocation of God’s peace upon three or more prophets: 
“May peace be upon them.” 


& An invocation of God’s contentment with a male companion 
of the Prophet: “May God be pleased with him.” 


th An invocation of God’s contentment with a female companion 
of the Prophet: “May God be pleased with her.” 


& An invocation of God’s contentment with two companions of 
the Prophet: “May God be pleased with them.” 


a An invocation of God’s contentment with three or more com- 
panions of the Prophet: “May God be pleased with them.” 
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particles, 127; on attributes of 
God, 62, 68, 86, 300; on divine 
threat, 329; on emanation/ 
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150, 361; on temporal knowledge, 
113; On two opposites, 232; on 
wisdom and foolishness, 224 
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assent [belief in the heart] (tasdiq), 
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atheism, 236, 262, 332, 359 393» 
398-99; dahriyyah, 44 
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existential (sifah wujiidiyyah), 
123; of justice, 322; of a locus, 
78; particular and temporal, 
66; of power, 403; real, 139-40; 
of servant/human, 149, 238; of 
speech, 78, 404 

attributes [of God / divine], 23, §2, 
66, 68, 76, 86, 94, 139-41, 143-46, 
369, 395-96, 399; affirmative, 
149, 300, 400; of action and 
entity, 62, 153; as essential/ 
necessary, 399-400, 421; mercy 
and punishment, 257; negation/ 
denial of, 17; perfection, 62, 68, 
72; separable vs. inseparable, 
140; as universal, 396, 399 
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Avicenna [Ibn Sina, d. 428/1037], 
II, 25; 374-75: 413 
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al-Baqillani, (al-Qadi] Muhammad 
b. al-Tayyib [d. 403/1013], 27, 
150-51, 252-53; 260} on speech of 
God, 86 
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312, 328 

al-Bayadi, Kamal al-Din 
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al-Baydawi [d. 719/1319], 127 

al-Bayhaqi [d. 458/1066], 142, 301 

al-Bazdawi, Abi al-Yusr 
[d. 493/1099]: Kitab usiil al-din, 15 

beatific vision, 100; (ru'yah) of God, 
354 

beginning, 46; of universe/world, 
374-75 

beginningless: eternality, 387; 
past, 411; series of events, 372; 
universe/cosmos, 125, 150, 370, 
373, 400, 402, 410; without 
beginning (azali), 280 

belief/believers, 170, 320, 328, 352; 
defined, 344, 346, 348, 360, 362— 
63; disobedient, 329; and grace 
of God, 282; and intercession, 
318; leader of (amir al-mu'minin), 
199, 219; in paradise, 314, 331; 
righteous, 197, 342; and sin/ 
sinful, 312, 327, 331; and vision of 
/ seeing God, 96, 100, 157, 354- 
See also affirmation; faith 


benefit, 247-48, 304, 307, 425-26, 
and harm, 162, 292; maslahak ‘ 

Bennett, Jonathan, 414} 

Bible, 133-34 

Bilqis, 123 

al-Bistami, Abii Yazid [d. 261/874] 
158 ? 

blame(worthy), 164, 244 

body(ies), 44, 48, 54, 102, 127, 350; 
jism, pl. ajsam, 42 

Bohm, David [d. 1992], and pilot 
wave theory, 385 

Bolzano, Bernard [d. 1848], 371 

book of deeds [of each person], 
324, 352 

bounty [of God], 32, 180, 220, 282, 
284 

Brahmins (al-Barahimah), 38, 118, 
162 

bridge [over the inferno], 352 

B-theory, 412 

Buddhism, 1; al-Sumaniyyah, 38, 
118, 162 

al-Bukhari [d. 256/870], 11, 134, 148 

burden, 299-300; physical vs. 
moral, 268-70 

Buyid dynasty, 12 

Byl, John, 405, 411 


Caesar (Qaysar), 176 

caliphate, 12, 186, 188, 213-14, 218; 
hadith on, 190 

caliphs, rightly guided, 186, 199, 
217 

Camel, Battle of [36/656], 217, 
218-19 
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capacity(ies), 40, 226, 270. See also 
ability(ies): human 

causal: act (sabab), 244; efficacy/ 
relationship (ta’thir), 129, 250-53, 
261, 264; nexus, 125; principle, 
382, 384, 386, 389, 415-16; series, 
two types of, 411 

cause(S), 155, 380, 418-20; 
atemporal, 393, 403; belongs 
to God, 129; causality, 125, 198, 
263, 382, 384, 386-87; coming 
into being without [re. Hume], 
388; efficient, 367, 382-83, 387, 
390, 392-93, 399, 401-3, 415, 419; 
eternal, 392, 398, 403; first, 394, 
398; generating, vs. transporting 
(re. Hume], 388; independent, 
260; mechanical, 4o1; 
mutawallidat, 286; natural, 262, 
308; necessary, 242; objection 
to / rejection of, 386, 389, 402; 
physical [re. Barr], 385; principle 
of causation, 383, 393; secondary, 
198, 263-65, 308, 387; theory of 
[re. Newton-Smith], 394 

Central Asia, 11, 20 

Cerié, Mustafa, 14-15 

certitude, 3, 100, 117-18, 137; 
religious, 221 

change, 78, 369, 378-82, 412, 415; 
or separation, 140 

children, 331, 359; choice, 238, 259, 
261, 276, 286, 292; and actions, 
264; vs. coercion, 110; divine, 
108, 299, 306; as eternal [re. 
Karramiyyah], 108; human, 255, 


am vos moral, 256; us, will ag 
also free will; will 
Chostoes [Kisra], 174, 176 
Christ. See Jesus [Christ] 
Christianity, 8, i, 24, 48, 130, 140; 
doctrine, 130, 132; al-Nasara, 48 
clarity, es 157; 420, 425; 
unambiguous (muhkamah), 136, 
See also certitude 
Cleanthes [d. ca. 230 BCE], 397 
coeternals, multiple, 66 
coexistence: of opposites, 282, 322; 
peaceful, 2, 358-59 
command(s), 82, 84, 301, 314, 350; 
divine / of God, 96, 226, 232, 276; 
and prohibitions (from God), 
162, 301, 348. See also decree 
community, 426-27, 430; rulership 
of, 216; ummah, 312 
companions (of the Prophet 
Muhammad g), 182, 190, 219, 
221-22, 331; disputes between, 
213; generation following 
(tabi‘in), 182; moral integrity 
(‘adalah) of, 220 
completion, 260, 411; and 
perfection (kamal), 327 
compound, vs. singular, 42 
compulsion, 259; and will, 110 
concomitance, indication of logical 
(dalalah ‘agliyyah iltizamiyyah), 147 
confirmation, divine, 116-17 
connection, 94, 381; rabitah, 260; 
rabt, 129, 264 
consciousness/thought, 420; 
human, 2 
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consensus, 118-19, 182, 213, 219; 
fima‘, 15, 17, 108, 188, 270, 3625 of 
Sunni tradition (jama‘ah), 10 

contemplation, 425, 429 

contingency (imkan), 5, 123-24, 127, 
303, 392; beings, 368; causes, 
419, 421; or possible existence 
(ja’'iz al-wujtid or mumkin al-wujud), 
393; temporal accidents, 149; 
universe, 382, 412 

continuity, 143, 226, 254; of ability, 
230; of accidents [i.e., lasting 
more than two moments], 46, 
124, 226, 228, 249, 254, 305, 362; 
and existence, 6, 145, 228; in 
existence, 381; of space, 380 

contradiction(s), 40, 128, 166, 

282, 363, 370-71, 373, 376, 

378, 382, 387-88, 395, 405-8, 
418; analytical, 378-79, 394; 

of Christians, 140; in God’s 
proofs, 136-37; logical, 5, 248, 
390, 409; metaphysical, 402; 

of philosophers, 127; and the 
possible/impossible, 270; 
reconciling seeming, 8, 13; self 
evident/evident, 155, 379, 391 

convention (wad‘), 117 

Copleston, Frederick [d. 1994], 384 

corporealism, 17, 19, 60, 137; 
mujassimah, 60 

correct (sahih) [position], 70, 242 

correspondence (mugaranah), 
250-51 

corruption, 131, 188, 211; fasiq, 184, 
197 

cosmology, 390 
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canmct Roman, 134; Of six [i,¢, 
Uthman, ‘Alib, AbTTalib, 1 
“Awf, Talhah, Zubayr, Sa‘d] a 
countenance [of God], 146 ? 
covenant: political, 186, 210; 
primordial, 3 
Craig, William Lane, 369, 370-73, 
375-77; 400-401, 409, 412; 
on divisibility, 126; library 
metaphor, 406 
creation, 90, 113, 159, 238, 250, 336; 
of actions, 274, 290; divine / of 
God, 242, 255, 303; ex nihilo, 125, 
303, 375, 389, 413; us. kasb, 240, 
255-56, 261; regular patterns of, 
305-6; as temporal, 153; of time, 
433 
creator/Creator, 50, 54, 88, 90, 132, 
242, 302, 336, 346, 390; agency 
ofa living, 383; attributes of, 
399-400; denial of, 50, 90, 92, 94, 
110; divine/God as, 46, 234, 240, 
404; as eternal, 153; in eternity 
(khaligiyyah), go; as necessarily 
existent, 50, 393-96, 419; 
negation of, 52; as one / oneness 
of, 52, 397; power of, 146, 399; of 
the universe ex nihilo, 368 
creed, 23, 27, 137, 265, 320; of 
al-Nasafi, 19, 154, 204-5, 207, 
301, 363; ‘agidah, 6; Ash‘ari, 27, 
302, 308, 329, 336; Athanasian 
(Quicunque vult), 132; Christian, 
133, 405; Maturidi, 308, 329; 
Muslim/Sunni, 6, 10, 13, 15-17, 
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23, 1244 159) 208; 306, 327, 4053 

tenets Of, 126, 309, 373, 4215 
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critical theory, 22 


dAlembert, Jean [d. 1783], 398 

al-Daraqutni (4. 385/995], 214 

al-Dardir (d. 1201/1786), 250, 261, 
416 

David @ [Prophet], 178 

al-Daylami (d. 558/1162], 142 

death, 50, 288; causing (imatah), 86; 
questioning after, 350 

decision, 250; hukm [of God], 288 

decree, 307; divine, contentment 
with (rida bi al-qadar), 212; 
eternal, 262, 290, 307; qada’ [of 
God], 272, 288, 290, 292, 308-9. 
See also fiat, divine 

Dedekind, Richard [d. 1916], 371 

deduction, 9, 361; of the KCA, 420; 
logical, 40, 338; rational, 395 

deeds, good, 429; immortal (bagiyat 
salihat), 7 

deity, 131-32, 140 

deliberation, 429; metaphysical, 
400 

deliverance, 4. See also salvation 

demonstration, 131, 382; 
apodeicti¢ (burhan), 129, 363, 
367; logical, 404; by one-to-one 
correspondence, 302, 370-715 
philosophical, 411; rational, 6 

denial, 38, 314; vs. affirmation, 156 


dependence, 362, 394, 397, 400 
destiny, 307, 309 


destruction/ruin, 164, 359 
determinism, 259, 261; 


intermediate (jabr Mutawassif) 
252; of Jabarites, 17, 226; takhsis 
383, gor ii 
devil(s), 142, 174, 197 
DeWeese, Garrett J., 397, 415 


al-Dhahabi [d. 7248/1348), 143, 333 

dialectic(s), 39, 16, 18, 21, 23 

dichotomy, 376; of creation/kasb, 
256, 261. See also contradiction(s); 
paradox(es) 

difference, categorical (tabayun), 
144-45 

dignity, 428; of the Prophet 
Muhammad ji, 424, 43 

dimensions/dimensionality, 44, 
380 

Dirariyyah, 226 

directions/directionality, 54, 56, 
60, 96, 104, 106; of being, 113; of 
succession, 380 

disbelief/disbelievers, 182, 188, 
236, 290, 312, 314, 320, 322, 324, 
336, 344, 348, 352, 360, 364; 
children of, 331; as decreed 
by God (not His decree), 292; 
defined, 331-32; in the fire, 
331; on God pardoning, 318, 
320; and infallibility, 178, 204; 
and intercession, 318; kafir, 
197, 332; kufr, 18, 204, 331; and 
prophets, 204; re. secondary 
causation, 265; scriptural threats, 
punishment for, 316, 329, 332, 
340; seeking forgiveness for, 312; 
and universe without beginning, 
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123, 159, 303; Willing/choosing, 
276, 278, 282, 284, 292, 301 

discernment (firasah), 172, 423 

discrepancy, 136, 316. See also 
contradiction(s) 

diseases, 284, 292 

disobedience, 204, 252-53, 278, 
286, 318, 324, 329, 361, 432; and 
divine command/will, 232, 249, 
290; and messengers/prophets, 
21, 178; and saints, 209 

dissimilarity, 76; from all things 
temporal, 400, 403; divine, from 
creation, 19 

distensive [re. Spitzer], 380 

distress/calamity, 197, 207, 265 

divinity, 5, 133-34, 140, 282, 397, 
403; absoluteness of, 255; of God, 
331, 350; metaphysical necessities 
of, 369 

divisibility, 56, 82, 126; potentially 
infinite, 126, 402 

dominion [of God], 131, 306 

doubt, 82, 314, 348, 368; or error, 
344 

dreams, seeing God in, 158 

dualism (al-thanawiyyah), 44, 48, 


52, 262, 307 
al-Dusiiqi [d. 1230/1815], 140 


ease, 139, 278; and wealth, 137 
effect(s), 244, 264, 308, 420 
Einstein, Albert [d. 1955], 375, 379 
emanation, 196, 198, 304-5; 
natural, 263; theory (ijab dhati), 


265; of things into concrete 
existence (wujiid “ayni), 308 
emigration (hijrah), 200, 214 
empiricism, 114 
emulation, 344, 346, 361 
—— [to do good] (tawfig), 
9, 232, 249, 284 
end, 164, 196, 288; and beginning 
374; in a direction, 56; division 
without, 126; of [one’s] lifespan, 
288; praiseworthy, 224, 247-48; 
and time, 377, 381; of time, 203, 
332; without, 46, 62, 145, 372-73, 
393, 400, 403, 406, gaz 
energy(ies), 421; /matter, 389-90, 
416; and motion, 379 
enormity(ies), 204, 312, 316, 324, 
328-29, 332-33, 364. See also sin(s) 
entity(ies), 56, 397, 405; divine / 
of God, 52, 58, 66, 68, 88, r10, 
139-40, 395, 404; eternal/Eternal, 
5; 94, 367; mathematical, 
407-8; multiple, 140; non-, 
413; nonexistent, 302; possible 
(mumkin), 383; separate, 373; 
sharing between two, 240 
Epicurus [d. 270 BCE], 398, 420 
epistemology, 4, 15, 19, 114 
equivalence, 143; ofa whole to its 
part, 370 
esoterists, 62, 72, 108, 184, 363; on 
realities [re. tenets of faith], 352 
essence, 48, 52, 102, 383, 403, 4195 
of God, 222, 393-94; of infinite, 
378; of possibility, 396; /quiddity, 
342 
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estimation, 259; feasoned (zann), 
190 
eternity, 4-5; 23-24; 56, 62, 74, 82, 
84, 86, 90, 92, 94, 96, 106, Ii3, 
132, 141, 146-67, 300, 318, 377; 
392-93, 490, 420; of the act of 
creating, 92; atemporal, 419; 
choice as [re. Karramiyyah], 108; 
of the Creator, 153, 336, 362, 393, 
395; defined (as no beginning of 
existence), 44, 387; divine power 
(qudrah qadimah) as, 250; forever, 
concept of, 379, 381; matter, 
123-24; multiplicity of, 139-40; 
necessary, 74, 144, 398; oneness 
of, 408; or temporal, 76, 90, 159; 
gadim, 36, 113, 405, 415; time as, 
413; of the universe, 94, 280, 368; 
will as, 108, 110, 159, 308 
event(s), 373, 405; infinite past 
of, 372-73; temporal, 382, 387; 
uncaused, 385 
evidence, 182, 423; empirical 
(takrar), 129, 264; of prophethood 
{of the Prophet Muhammad j&], 
117 
evil, 52, 278, 304, 309, 320, 427; 
abandoning, 429-30; creator of, 
48; eye (‘ayn), 180; intention, 
286; qubh, 292, 336; and suffering, 
problem of, 256; zulmah, 48 
evolution, Darwinian, 22 
excess, 429; ghuluww, 142. See also 
extremism 
excluded middle, law of, 4, 128 


exegesis, Qur’anic, 29; 12-13, 137, 
146, 151, 318; tafsir, 6, 14, 142 } 
364; ta'wil, 14 


e 
Beinn 
» 242, 258, 262, 270, 

302, 375, 383; according to 
Ash‘aris and Mu'tazilites, 302; 
and actions, 394; actual, 124, 
252, 381, 396, 404-5, 408, 416; 
of actual infinity, 408; and/vs. 
nonexistence, 230, 252, 416; 
beginning of, 387; concrete 
(wujiid ‘ayni), 308; contingent or 
Possible (jd’iz al-wujiid or mumkin 
al-wujid), 393; continually 
maintaining, in every moment 
(imdad), 145-46; and continuity, 
6, 145, 228; continuity in, 381; 
of cosmos/universe, 94, 96, 132, 
272, 403; denial/affirmation of, 
331-32; divine / of God, 3, 15, 
19, 23, 129, 145, 153, 367-69, 
301-02, 405-6, 420; eternal, 
144-45; extra-mental, 115, 124, 
280, 406-7; as granted / caused 
by God, 145, 152, 263, 395-97; 
hypostasis of [re. Christianity], 
140; of matter, 115; mawjiid, shay’, 
72, 143; necessary, 24, 143, 398— 
99, 403, 404; from nonexistence 
to, 257; or being (wujiid), 144, 
393, 399; of particles, 226; from 
possibility to, 258; possible, 
382, 304, 396-97; temporal, 
144-45, 382; of time, 945 375; of 
universals, 407; wajib al-wujid, 
393; of world, 377 
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existential (non-coincidence), 
380-81 
extremism, religious (ghuluww), 25. 
See also excess 


facticity, brute, 384, 402, 415 

faith, 23-24, 122, 208, 256, 284, 
300, 312, 314, 328, 431; and acts/ 
action/works, 327, 342, 3493 
blind / leap of, 4, 391; crises of, 
22; defined, 5, 340, 346, 348; of 
disbelievers, 276; and emulation, 
344, 361; essence of, 327,340, 
342; of hypocrites, 344; iman, 4, 
342, 348; increase of, 346, 362; 
and intellect, 336, 340; Islamic, 
3-4, 308; meaning of (tasdiq), 
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multiplicity, 140, 142; of eternals, 
139-40; of His attributes, 8 
multiverse, 302, 404; theory, 
390-91 
aj-Munawi, Muhammad “Abd 
al-Ra’if (d. 1031/1622], 309, 330 
Muqanna‘iyyah, 280 
murder, 94, 288, 318, 328, 359 
Murji’ism/Murji'ites, 9, 17, 312, 327 
Musaylimah [the Liar], Abu 
Thumamah (d. 12/633], 168, 197, 
199 
Muslim [author of Sahih; d. 
261/874], 11 
Muslims, 130, 329, 331, 362-63; 
early (salaf), 6-7, 16, 17, 60, 108, 
152; later (Khalaf), 60; sinful, 327; 
thinkers/scholars, 8 
Mutarrifb. ‘Abd Allah [d. 95/714]; 
142 
Mu‘tazilism/Mu'tazilites, 9, 16, 
18, 25, 42, 68, 139, 146, 150, 
303; on accidents, 44; on act of 
creating, 88; on attributes, 86, 
138-40; on divine speech, 76; 
on divine will, 108, 110, 272; 00 
existence and nonexistence, 
302; on faith, 361; on free will, 
259; on God, 56, 62, 236, 322; on 
guidance, 294; on imamate, 184; 


on incumbency [upon God], 282 
304-5} on intellect, 4, 336, 344; 
on Intercession, 318; on lifespan, 
288; on miracles, 180, 198; on 
the name, and named, 70; on 
paradise, 352; on predestination, 
290; on prophets/messengers, 
180, 195, 205, 312; on provision, 
286; on resemblance, 74; on 
seeing God, 96, 157; on temporal 


knowledge, 113; on wisdom and 
foolishness, 224 


al-Muti‘l, Muhammad Bakhit 
[d. 1354/1935], 251-53 


Nagel, Thomas, 394, 395 

Najjariyyah, 54, 108; on seeing 
God, 96 

al-Nakhshabi (d. 245/859], 222 

names, 70, 72, 141; divine / of 
God, 19, 64, 68, 141-44, 421; and 
naming, 141-42 

narrations, 40, 116, 119, 156; denial 
of, 119, 320; true, 36, 38, 102 

al-Nasafi, Aba al-Barakat Hafiz 
al-Din [d. 710/1310], 152, 158, 
304, 328 

al-Nasafi, Abii Hafs ‘Umar b. 
Muhammad [d. 537/1142], 19, 
154; creed of, 154-55, 205; 207; 
301, 363 

al-Nasafi, Abii al-Mu‘in 
[d. 508/1114], 15, 27, 113, 117-19, 
144; Tobsirat al-adillah fi usiil al-din, 
15, 20, 27, 113 

al-Nasa’t [d. 303/915], 11 
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Nasr b. Sayyar [d. 131/748], 143 

naturalists, 48, 50) 54s 263 

natural selection, 114 

al-Nawawi, Muhyi al-Din Yahya b. 
Sharaf, 156 

al-Nazzim, Ibrahim b. Sayyar 
al-Basri [d. 231/845], 242, 262 

Nazzamiyyah, 262 

necessary, 116, 128, 236, 396, 405; 
attributes, of eternal efficient 
cause, 367; being [an entity 
whose very essence is to exist], 
304; /eternal, 74, 144; logically, 
74, 247, 272, 369; metaphysically, 
145 

necessity, 4, 195-96, 259-61; of 
the causal principle, 387; ofa 
creator of past time, 378; of the 
divine (al-faqr ila Allah), 256; 
metaphysical/rational, 128, 198, 
306, 369, 393; 305-96, 398, 420 

negation, 302-3 

Negus (Najashi) [d. 9/630], 176, 204 

Neoplatonism/Neoplatonists, 
123, 159, 304, 308; concept of 
emanation, 196; paradigm, 400; 
philosophy, 198 

Newtonian (model), 374-75, 401 

Newton-Smith, William, 394 

Night of Ascension, 100, 155-56 

Night of Power and Decree (laylat 
al-qadr), 149 

Nile River, 206 

Noah #& [Prophet], 84; son of, 348 

nominalism, 407 

nonbeing, 145, 375, 399, 415 

noncombatants, 359 


non-contradiction, law of, 4, 18 

nonexistence, 46, 146, 230, 236 
270, 290, 301-3, 376, 383, 386, 
416; brought into existence ‘ ’ 
can perform no action, agian’ 
of the cosmos, 272; ma‘diim, $4, 
280; or nonbeing (‘adam), 145 

non-Muslims, 332, 358-59. See also 
disbelief/disbelievers 


obedience, 178, 209, 232, 249, 253, 
304, 312; vs. disobedience, 252 

obligations, 332; of faith, 338; 
logical/metaphysical, 304; moral 
299; 304 

occasionalism, 263; Sunni, 258, 387, 
415-16 

omnipotence, divine / of God, 24, 
125, 322, 387, 389-90, 420 

oneness, 362; divine / of God, 
48, 66, 135, 212, 263, 340, 408; 
unicity, and uniqueness, 397, 400 

ontology, 383; of human action, 15, 
249, 260; Sunni atomistic, 254 

opposites, 78, 232, 403, 420; 
coexistence of, 322; conjoining of 
two, 131; mutually exclusive, 236, 
282. See also contradiction(s) 

oppression, 278, 322 

order, 147, 150; of creation, 159; 
perfect, 308; of succession, time 
as, 375; temporal, 113 

origination: muhdath, 56, 236, 2725 
temporal, 382, 390 

orthodoxy, 10, 16, 18-19, 24, 213 

outward meanings, 352, 354 
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aganism, 130 
paradise, 100, 162, 257, 312, 

316, 329-30, 352; and hell, 

as everlasting, 373; people/ 

inhabitants of, 314, 352; ten [who 

are] promised, 217 
paradox(es), 376, 406; inbuilt, 8, 

13; of motion [re, Zeno], 376, 402 
pardoning, 322, 329; divine, 316 
particles, 42, 44, 48, 54, 102, 228, 

384-86; /atoms, 127; combined 

or separated, 46; as finite and 

temporal, 124~2s; indivisible, 42, 

124, 254 
part(s), 324, 373, 375, 406, 410; 

and/or a whole, 106, 120, 128, 

147, 369-70, 382; of a body, 42; 

composite, 54, 76, 147, 405; / 

entity(ies), 397 

past. See time 

penalty: legal, 333 

People of the Book, 174, 346 

People of Truth, 48, 76, 129, 136; on 

God's will, 108; on messengers, 

162; on seeing God, 96. See 

Sunnism, orthodoxy 

perception, 46, 102, 226; human, 

114 
perfection(s), 52; attributes of, 62, 

68, 72; and completion (kamal), 

327; of divine knowledge/ 

statements, 116; of faith, 364; of 

God, are infinite, 395, 421 
permission: divine, 251, 426 
Persia, 12, 174 
Philo (d. ca. 50), 397 


Philoponus, john [d. 580} 37 
Philosophers 2,6 y 
142, 2, 72, 108, 198, 
393; 305, 308; Arab Neoplatonist 
*23; 159; arguments of [re 
ae 127; flasifah, 304, 308; 
will, 260; on realities 
(re. tenets of faith], 352; on 
resurrection, 350 
Physical: distance, 60; /empirical 
rulings (hukm “Adi), 129; gestures, 
433; realm (shahid), 102 
physics, 115, 384-85, 390, 4o2 
PICLy, 122-23, 190, 207, 215, 256, 
328, 360, 426; filial, 288 
planets / planetary bodies, 54 
Plato, 413 
Platonism, 407 
plurality, 397. See also duality 
polemics, 14, 25 
politics, 1, 12, 212 
polytheism, 133, 342, 358 
positivism, logical, 114 
possibility(ies), 4, 123-24, 129, 
240, 371, 388; from, to existence, 
258; infinite, 408; logical, 100, 
131, 196, 208, 255, 270, 272; 
metaphysical, 42, 128, 135, 306, 
402-3, 404; negation of, 98; of 
seeing/vision, 98, 102, 104 
possible, 128, 236, 396, 405; 
defined, 270; logically, 272, 
299, 320, 350, 372-73; 386, 410; 
metaphysically, 129, 145, 302; 
rationally, 129, 248; /temporal, 


74) 144, 382 
postmodernity, 1, 22 
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potency, 226; divinely endowed 
(quwwah miida‘ah), 264; and 
human agency, 249 

power, 52, 64, 126, 139-40, 144, 
1531 367: 395-96, 399; attributes 
of divine, 62, 124, 132, 396, 403; 
divine / of God, 110, 145, 240, 
250, 255, 259, 261, 282, 305, 308, 
397, 415; human, 238, 250; object 
of divine, 302; omnipotent, 234; 
one who is [powerful] (qadir), go; 
qudrah, 90, 250, 400; taqah, 226; 
universal scope of God's, 131, 
255; 263 

praiseworthy station (al-maqam 
al-mahmiid), 330 

prayer, 60, 135, 312 

precedent, 13, 17-18 

predecessors, pious (salaf), 14, 60, 
138 

predestination, 8, 15, 259, 290; 
qadar, 272, 292, 308-9 

prejudice, 40, 119. See also whims 

premises, 52, 119-20, 302, 379, 
389, 392, 404-5, 408, 419; 
demonstrated as certain, 368; 
logical [impossible, necessary, 
possible], 164; major and minor, 
102, 302-3, 367-70, 372, 380, 382, 
402, 416, 418-19 

preponderance, 383, 4or, 415-16 

present. See time 

preserved tablet (lawh mahfiiz), 76, 
149 

principle of sufficient reason 
(PSR), 368 

principles, 10, 128; first, 1, 17, 405 
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prohibitions, 82, 226, 230, 2 
332, 350; of God, 276, 
violent revolt, 211 

promise, 226, 3r6; divine 
276, 314 

proof(s), 4, 9; apodeictic (ar 
burhan), 129, 367; for the Creatip 
of past time, 379; definitive - 
(hujiah qati‘ch), 186, x88, 
demonstrative, 386; of God’s 
existence and attributes, 15; 
logical, 116, 338, 340, 344, 361; 
from motion, 411; rational, 265; 
of the truthfulness of the Prophet 
Muhammad 4&, 168 

prophecy, 116, 182, 196-97; of the 
Prophet Muhammad g, 346 

prophethood, 168, 207; of the 
Prophet Muhammad 3&, 19, 

331-32 

prophet(s), 180, 216, 300, 331; belief 
in, 198; and enormities, 204-5; 
foretelling of [re. martyrdom], 
203; vs. Saint, 182; stories of, 174; 
true vs. false, 166, 199. See also 
messengers 

prostration, 60, 232 

protection, 122, 206, 284, 304 

provision(s), from God, 135-36, 286 

punishment, 162, 256, 268, 270, 

292, 300, 316, 333; children, 
331; of denizens of the fire, 3525 
for disbelief, 340; fear of, 314; 
temporary, 329, 331 


1314, 
348; of 


! 0F Gog, 
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garites, 9: 226, 234, 242; on 
denial of predestination, 17; 0n 


faith, 340; 00 free will, 259; on 
God's will, 272 
gl-Qadi ‘lyad, 204-5 


al-Qalanisi, Ahmad b. Ibrahim, 
232, 242, 254 262 

Qaramitah, 143 

Qiblah, 135; People of [i.e., 
Muslims], 336, 344 

qualities, 292, 420-21; ascribed to 
an entity (ma‘nd q@’im bi al-dhat), 
149; inherent in action, 236 

quantum, 384-85; indeterminacy, 
22, 402 

Quine, W. V. O. [d. 2000], 412 

Qur'an, 17, 117, 168, 294, 300, 332, 
399; Book, 64, 68, 138, 212, 307, 
346; copy of (mushaf), 80; as 
created, us. uncreated, 147-49; 
letters of, 82, 150; miracles in, 
208; nature of, 146; opposition 
to, 170; recitation of, 158; as a 
term, 148 

al-Qurashi, ibn Abi al-Wafa’ 
{d.775/1373], 13 

Quraysh [tribe], 211, 358 


Raghib, Muhammad Pasha 
{d. 1176/1763): Al-Safinah, 22 
Ramadan Effend!,1s9 
rank, 331, 427-28; of divinity [i-e-, 
absolute dominion}, 13% 
Rasmussen, Joshua, 397: 445 
rationalism, 13-15; 27+ 146 


al-Rawandi, Aba al-Husayn 
Ahmad b, Yahya b, Ishaq / Ibn 


al-Rawandi {d. 298/910}, 88, go 
154, 232 


al-Razi, Eakhr al-Din [d. 606/1200} 
21-22, 27, 127 
al-Razi, Yahya b. Mu‘adh 

[d. 258/872], 209 


real, 1, 74, 115, 153, 302-3; God as, 
4; 260, 395; ontologically, 379; 
saintly miracles as, 207 

tealism: epistemological, 2 

reality(ies), 2~3, 80, 126, 384-85; 
absolute/ultimate, 125-26, 265; 
affirmed, 350, 354; denying, 
118; description of, 115; haqiqah, 
24, 126, 157; material, and 
immaterial, 157; objective [extra- 
mental], meaning of, 258; re. 


tenets of faith, 352; of things, 38, 
118 


realization, 6, 265 

reason, 4, 9; 15, 17 235 26, 390, 421; 
‘aql, 180; and belief, 300; pure, 
376 

reasoning, 3, 36, 38, 49; 104; 
circular, 132, 367, 393, 493i 
deductive, 119-20; independent, 
g; of one’s intellect, 344 

rebellion, 8-9, 211 

recitation (qir@ah), 82, 149-50 

recompense, 279, 318, 320, 322 

reductio ad absurdum argument, 
52, 367, 3791 393» 400 

reductionism: esoterist, 363 

Reichenbach, Hans {d. 1953], 412 

rejection, 314, 368 
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relations, 153-541 among objects, 
375; as temporal, 159 

relativism, 2, 116, 118; moral, 22 

relativity, theory of [re. Einstein], 

» 379 

as [on God], 1235 tawakkul, 
4, 256 

religion, 2, 23, 363-64; authentic, 1, 
3, 5, 7; victory of, 172, 174 

remembrance [of divine / God], 2, 
428 

repentance, 7, 312, 329 

reports, single-chain (ahad), 
117, 176. See also narrations; 
transmission 

resemblance, 72, 74, 144; of God, to 
creation, 60, 96, 143-44 

responsibility, 196, 226; of faith, 
270; legal, 126, 230; moral, 
126, 255, 261, 332, 336. See also 
obligations 

resurrection [of bodies / bodily], 
124-25, 350 

Resurrection Day, 352. See also 
Arising, Day of 

revelation, 17, 137, 151, 156, 174, 
178, 180, 300, 336, 340, 350; 
circumstance of, 318; dictates of 
(naql/sam‘/shar‘), 13; explicit (wahy 
garth), 162; naql, 149, 180 

reward, 162, 268, 292; for belief, 
340; of disobedient, 299-300 

righteousness, 6, 180, 190, 307 

tights, 121-22 

Rowe, William L. [d. 2015], 415 

Rudolph, Ulrich, 14, 16 


rulings, 129; divine 
362; legal, 226, 7 ey 
346, 348, 362 
Rugayyah [daughter of ¢ 
Muhammad #4), 217 
Russell, Bertrand [d, 1970], 371 
377, 384, 412, 414, 419 
al-Rustughfani, Abi al-Hasan< Ali 
b. Sa‘id (4. 345/956), 344, 361 


1247, 
6, 349, 342, 


hep Tophet 


Saadia ben Joseph [4. 942], 374 

al-Sabini, Nir al-Din Aba 
Muhammad Ahmad b. Mahmiad 
[d. 580/1184], 20-21, 135, 144, 
301; Al-Bidayah fi usiil al-din, 19, 
21-22; Al-Kifayah fi al-hidayah 
Siusil al-din, 21, 31-32, 86, 135, 
138, 186; Al-Muntaga min ‘ismat 
al-anbiyd’, 21 

sacrifice, 4, 221 

Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas [d. 55/675], 188, 
217 

Sadr al-Shari‘ah [d. 747/1346], 252 

Safavids, 25 

Safinah: and miracle, 207 

sainthood (wilayah), 134, 207; 
saint(s), 182, 208-9, 222, 265, 
331; miracles of, 197, 207-8 

al-Sakhawi, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman [d. 902/1497], 142, 212 

Salih b. Yahya [d. 850/1446), 360 

al-Salihi, al-Husayn [al-Hasan?] 
[d. 168/785], 340, 357 

Salimiyyah, 280 

salvation, 3, 132, 332 

Samanid dynasty, 12-13 
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argand, 11, 3 
= is: Day of, 210, 213, 216 
14 hb. Zunaym b, “Abd Allah b. 
yabir (d. 30/650}, 180, 206 
gatan, 296. See also devil(s) 
al-Sawi, Ahmad b. Muhammad 


{d. 1241/1825], 208-9, 221, 361-62 


scholars, 331; early and later (salaf 
and khalaf), 60, 136-37; shaykh, 
15-16, 20, 338; of verification 
(muhagqigiin), 137, 153 
scholasticism (Hanafi), 12, 19-20 
schools [of law/jurisprudence], 
17-18, 24 
science, 391-92; limits/ 
assumptions of, 115-16; scientism, 
114-16, 392 
scriptures, 13, 309; 
anthropomorphic reading 
of, 265; default reading of [as 
literal], 363; revealed, 147, 399— 
400, 404, 421 
Scruton, Roger [d. 2020], 384, 394 
sects: in Islam, 7-10, 13-14, 16-18. 
See also Khawarij, Mu‘tazilism/ 
Mu‘tazilites, Jahmiyyah, 
Ka‘biyyah 
seeing/sight, 98, 155s 3385 as 
attribute of God, 52, 62, 94, 725 
139-40, 153, 157) 399) 400, 404; 
condition for, 157; God, 96, 100, 
158; by God, 280, 282; as one of 
the five senses, 36, 102, 104, 106 
self-contradicton, 391, 429 
self-evidence, 38, 116, 123; 128, 
301, 370, 382-83, 387-88, 3915 


axioms, 118; metaphysically, 
Principles, 119, 128, 402 
self-manifestation (tajalli), x55 
self-sufficiency, 403; qiyam bi 
al-nafs, 400 
Seljuks, 16 


385; 


semantics, 18, 248, 261, 299, 308, 
395 

senses, 38, 40, 46, 102; five, 119; 
sound (hawass salimah), 36 

servant(s), 162, 164, 180, 196, 278, 
309; acquired knowledge created 
in, 36; on acts / actions of, 236, 
238, 242, 261, 276; on agency of, 
226; and burdens/oppression, 
268, 278; and devotion to God, 
209; ear, eye, hand, and foot of 
{God's becoming], 134-35; God’s 
speech to, 151; intention and 
choice / will of, 261, 276, 286, 
292, 294, 296; and kasb, 238, 240, 
259; and knowledge of God’s 
names, 64; lifespan of, 288; 
provisions for, 135; servitude, 
256; and vision of God [in sleep], 
106; and what is best for, 282, 
284; 304 

set theory, 371, 409; Cantorian, 
370, 402 

al-Shafi'l, Muhammad b. Idris 
[d. 204/820], 17, 184, 211, 346; on 
faith, 348 

al-Shahrastani, Abii al-Fath 
(d. 548/153): Al-Milal wa al-nihal, 
16 
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Shi 9 ee (iy 454 
3265 on seeing pense 
shortcomings, 14 33 
A ttle of, 218, 219 
siffin, Ba ivi ech, 80, 
+ +e nation: of divine Speech, 
signification: 0! Aalalak), 80, X47 
152; of meaning (dalala : 
signs, 425 of the end of tim t 
203; of messenger, 162; 0 
prophecy, 196 
silence, 78, 425, 429 
sins, 178, 180, 184, 322; 327, 329. See 
also enormity(ies) 
al-Siyalkati, ‘Abd al-Hakim 
[d. 1067/1657], 306 
skepticism, 22, 116, 118, 389; of 
causality, 387; modern, 375 
sleep: vs. wakefulness, 106 
smell, 36, 102 
Smith, Quentin, 372, 391, 394-95, 
409-10 
Solomon ¥~ [Prophet], 123, 178, 
180, 208 
son/Son, 140; of God, 133; Jesus 
as, 48 
sophistry, 38, 118; 226; claims of, 
117-18 
sorcery (sihr), 180, 197 
sound, 86, 152; and letters, 76, 78 
soundness; of limbs and faculties 
(salamat al-asbab wa al-alat), 249; 
logical (‘aql), 149 
Sources, 36, 38, 369; of rulings, 17 
Sovereignty [of God's will and 
omnipotent power], 125 
Space, 46, 58, 379-81, 413 
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space-time, 375; continuum, gos, 
412; ontic, 127; spatial-tempora 
reality, 407; transcend(ing), 303 
specification (takhsis), 108, 137~35 
speech, 80, 139-40, 152-53, 178, 
399, 429; changing of (tabaddu| 
al-qawl), 316; divine / of God, 62, 
76, 80, 82, 84, 86, 146-48, 150- 
51, 300, 404; internal, 80, 147; 
kalam, 147, 400; of the Prophet 
Muhammad g&, 425, 431 
Spitzer, Robert [d. 2015], 378-79, 
409; definition of time, 381 
states, 36, 44, 54, 290; default 
ontological, 416; existential, 380; 
intermediate/intermediary (hal, 
pl. ahwal), 252, 302 
static/tenseless/B-theory, 411 
stillness, 46, 78, 102, 149, 236; with 
movement, 74 
strangers: and travelers, 428-29 
strength (quwwah), 226 
strife (fitnah), 211 
al-Subki, Taj al-Din (d. 771/1370], 
18-19, 299 
submission, 350, 363; islam, 3, 348 
substance(s), 44, 127, 140, 234, 369; 
and accidents, 42, 44, 46, 127-28, 
14T, 234, 255, 272, 369; ‘ayn, pl. 
a’yan, 42; jawhar, r40 
success: divinely granted 
(muwaffaq), 127; and enablement 
to do good (tawfiq), 249 
suffering, worldly benefits of, 256. 
See also test(ing); trial 


Sufism (tasawwuf), 6; orders (turuq), 
25 
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gufyan b. Walet [d. 247/861], 427 
ganinal), 925: 17-28) 1905 332, 3595 
x64; abl al-, 10, 24, 108, 148, 299, 


361 

gynnism/Sunni(s), 12, 18, 124-25, 
539) 4133 Iranian, 25; on doctrine 
of kasb, 255; 0 governments, 
209} on messengers, 195; 
orthodoxy (ahl al-sunnah wa 
al-jama‘ah), 10, 16, 24, 108, 299, 
361; on reality of speech, 146; on 
speech of God, 84 

superstring [theory], 22 

supplication, 60, 135, 284, 428; 
dua’, 307 


sustenance, 135, 153; giving (tarziq), 
86 


al-Suyuti [d. 9121/1505], 258 
Swinburne, Richard, 372, 415 
syllogism, 131, 404 
synecdoche (majdz mursal), 120 


al-Ta’i, Hatim [d. 46 BH/578}, 176, 
203 


al-Tabarani, 309 

al-Tabari, Ibn Jarir (d. 310/923], 142 

al-Taftazani, Sa‘d al-Din, 9, 19, 
118, 127, 144, 148, 1555 158-59; 
195, 205; on actual infinity, 408; 
on companions, and disputes, 
213; on divine attributes, 153; 00 
faith, 364; on God's will, 159; 
261, 301; on jncumbency, 304; on 
miracles, 198; on necessity, 3835 
on prophets, 204; Sharh al-‘aaa'id 
al-Nasafiyyah, 20, 22 


Talhah b, “Ubayd Allah 


188, 217, 218-19 


[d. 36/656], 
taste, 36 , 102 


temporality, 5, 54, 60, 62, 76, 82, 
86, go, 94, 127-28, 132, 130, 141, 
142-43, 140-48, 362, 383, 292, 
419-21, 306-97, 403; ascribed 
to the divine, 126, 139, 153, 263, 
265, 394, 405; defined, 44, 128; 
of evil, 52; hadith, 113, 248, 2Bo, 
495, 415; human power (qudrah 
hadithah), 250; of movement and 
stillness, 46; order, 113; qualities/ 
indicators of, 56, 78; realm, 
406; and sight, 157; of universe/ 
COSMOS, 19, 94, 159, 336, 369-70 

tenets, g—11; of faith, 125, 346 

tense, 411-12 

term(s)/terminology, 10; ‘alam 
(universe), 404; Qur'an, 148; 
scientific, 392; shay’, 143 

terrorism, 359 

test(ing), 268, 270 

text(s), 148; ambiguous 
(mutashabihat), 137-38 

al-Thawri, Sufyan / al-Thawni, 
Sufyan b. Sa‘id (d. 161/778}, 344, 

360 

theism, 4, 13, 22, 394-95) 418; God 
of, 398 

theology, 5-9, 9, 395; Christian, 24; 
classical Islamic, 22-23; 
discursive, 6, 27; /legal theory 
(usiil), 11. See also kalam 

theory(ies): A- and B-, 411-12; 
of emanation (7jab dhat), 265; 
of evolution [re- Darwin], 223 
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Mz, 390-91, 403; naturalistic, 
114; of Newton-Smith, 304; 
philosophical, 3915 of relativity 
[re. Einstein], 375; 379; Sunni 
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